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STRAUSS AND KENAN. 



INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

Of the two writers whose works are compared and 
discussed in the following Essay, those of one, Ernest 
Renan, are too well known to require mudh further notice 
here. Almost immediately on its first appearance it was 
translated into English, and from particular and especial 
causes obtained great popularity, or at least notoriety, in 
this country, as it had already done in that of the Author 
himself. It was read by, and became known to, many 
persons who were far from being professed theologians, or 
indeed theologians at all. Condemned as it had been in 
France by "Bishops innumerable and the Romish consistory 
itself," so also in England it was, if read, condemned, if not 
oflBcially "by Bishops " who happily have no such power 
among us, at all events unofficially, and by those who 
take their standard of belief from that which Bishops are 
supposed to believe. On the other hand, it was read by 
great numbers who could not be insensible to its attractions. 
Those attractions were, the novel grace with which it in- 
vested a subject hitherto considered too profound, when 
critically handled, to be fathomed by the unlearned, the 
tmparalleled beauty of its style, the idyllic or pastoral 
air which it threw aroiond the principal personage, whom 
it also clothed with a reality unknown before, and whom it 
placed in the midst of scenery, which the author had 
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seen, and whicli lie now described with a master-hand. 
Nor was there wanting an appearance of critical investiga- 
tion, which, while it flattered the readers of the book 
that they, too, were becoming critical investigators, might 
readily be followed without any very great stretch of 
attention, and its results accepted without shocking any 
tenets but those of the very strictest orthodoxy. Nay, the 
writer of these lines once heard it observed by a reader of 
Eenan's book, that had he not been a Christian already, 
that book would have made him one. Such aü eflect might, 
no doubt, have been produced, in one sense, by the spirit 
of tenderness and love which penetrates the work ; but it 
must also have been a diflferent sort of Christianity from 
that of those, the main-stay of which is an implicit belief in 
miracles as recorded in the New Testament, an unhesitating 
acceptance of the theory of inspiration, and, above all, 
of the doctrine, in its dogmatic form, of the Incarnation. 

Such, then, in its main features thus briefly described, 
was the book of Benan. Very different is the case with 
that of Strauss. Of him and of his works but little, com- 
paratively speaking, is known in England. It remains to 
be seen whether the English translation of his latest work 
wiU procure for him greater fame or notoriety. With 
regard to the writer it is probably known only to a very 
small minority that he published in Germany, in the year 
1831, a work in two thick volumes (about 600 pages each^ 
on the same subject and on the same fundamental principle 
as his latest one, which though it occupies in the transla- 
tion two octavo volumes, is, nevertheless, in the original 
comprised in one, itself counting only 600 pages. The larger 
work was also soon after its appearance, translated into 
English by a lady who has since taken rank among the 
foremost writers of fiction of the time. It is understood 
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that the whole, or nearly the whole, of the edition has been 
sold. So that the book, though little heard of at the time 
of publication* or siace, must have gained a footing some- 
where, though without those main supports and grand 
advertising powers for so-called heterodox publications, the 
calm and dignified condemnation of Bishops on the one 
hand, and the noisy and clamorous assaults of Convocation 
on the other. With regard to the general reader, there 
can be no doubt that, as in Eenan's book there was much 
to allure and attract, so in this, the first work of Strauss, 
there was much to repel. The style, no doubt, was 
singularly clear and transparent^ the meaning never 
obscure, and the matter free from all mysticism, or what 
is sometimes designated in England, transcendentalism. 
This, especially in a German work, was certainly no slight 
merit. But, on the other hand, the fundamental principle, 
that of the " myth,'* as applied to the details of the New 
Testament, though adopted by Baur in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century as to the miraculous narratives of the 
Old, was new to the great majority of readers. In Germany, 
the volumes were welcomed by one party as containing 
the great theological discovery of the age ; by another the 
work was attacked as striking at the root of all religion 
and reUgious belief. A whole body of theological literature 
was produced, which might have been placed in a category 
entitled "the Straussian Controversy," carried on as it 
was by the assailants of Strauss on the one hand, and 
Strauss himself on the other. Of these, some, as Schleier- 
macher, argued in a spirit which showed that they could 
appreciate the efforts of a powerful genius even when 

♦ Answera, however, were attempted by C. J. Hare, late Arch- 
deacon of Lewes, &c., and others. 
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exerted on behalf of that which was unacceptable to them-* 
selves ; others as Tholuck and Olshausen would not have 
brought discredit upon an English Convocation. After a^ 
succession, however, of pamphlets and brochures, which 
were met by Strauss in part by independent pamphlets 
and brochures of about equal extent, in part in the prefaces 
to the successive editions of his great work, amounting in 
a few years to no less than four, the controversy came to, 
an end. It left, as is generally the case, both parties, 
unconvinced. In the meantime, the assailants had had 
the satisfaction of seeing their great opponent degraded 
. by the high hand of authority from the appointment which 
^ he held as Professor of Theology at Stuttgard — a degrada- 
tion, if so it is to be called, which he accepted in a spirit 
of uncomplaining acquiescence, which showed that how- 
ever he might disregard or reject the external accessories 
of Christianity, he imderstood and acted up to the cha- 
racter of its internal essence far more than some of those 
who, in the interests of what they called Christianity, had 
controversially opposed or academically deprived him of 
his office.* 

The general characteristic of this first work of 
Strauss was strict and severe logic, combined occasionally 
with bursts of eloquence, which showed that if the author 
wrote in a style which a critic might have called dry, he 
did so of choice and not of necessity. This characteristic,, 
as has been before observed, was certainly one to repel 
rather than attract. It was this, however, which in the 
eyes of thinking and educated men gave the book its pre-, 
eminent value, and placed it high above the theological 
treatises of the age. Nor did it fail to secure for it a 

* See a small pamphlet entitled "The Opinions of Dr. Strauss" 
(Williams and Norgate, 1865.) 
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hearing in the English translation jfrom "fit audience 
though few." 

With regard to the " New Life of Jesus," to the discus- 
sion of which, as compared with that of Renan, the follow- 
ing treatise is more especially devoted, it has been supposed 
and not unnaturally, that it was composed and published 
as a sort of rival to the French work. This, however, was 
not the case. Strauss, in his preface, says that his own 
work was close upon completion when that of Kenan 
appeared. The expressions which he uses in speaking of 
Kenan are rather those of one who welcomes a coadjutor 
than opposes a rival. There can, however, be little doubt 
that the causes which led to the production of both works 
were the same. During the last thirty years, and even 
longer, there can be no question that not only in Germany 
iand France, but even in England, to which may now, in 
6ome sense, be added Scotland, a great change has taken 
place in the minds of men as to the mode in which these 
subjects may be viewed. With the exception, professedly 
at least, of the Bishops, and some of the most bigoted and 
intolerant of men, to say nothing of women both young 
and old, a feeling has arisen that these subjects may be 
discussed in the interests of true religion and piety — that 
not all who side against superstition and dogmatic belief, 
are reprobate and abandoned men, who simply desire to 
get rid of certain trammels in order that they may give 
free indulgence to the impulses of a vicious nature. In 
this respect even the famous "Essays and Reviews," 
to say nothing of various other publications by men of 
unimpeachable character, must have done much towards 
enlightening and undeceiving the minds of men, possibly 
even those of women. Many have become aware that it 
is not an indispensable condition towards becoming in 
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heart and mind a Christian, to believe in proved contradic- 
tions of the most glaring kind, and have realised the fact 
that however "jealous" the God of the theocratic and 
hierarchical system of the Jews may be, "jealousy'* 
cannot be an attribute of a Being who, by his very 
nature, must be full of gentleness, justice, righteousness, 
indulgence, and love — that such a Being cannot, as He 
is described in the Old Testament to have done, have com- 
mitted or permitted acts which in capriciousness, cruelty, 
and even lust, exceed what an oriental despot could have 
conceived. A large number have become aware of the 
folly and contradiction involved in connecting, as with its 
basis and necessary support, by way of forced interpreta- 
tion of many expressions called "prophecies" (now 
acknowledged to be nothing of the kind),* ä world-wide 
: religion with the fragmentary traditions of one of the most 
^ ignorant, exclusive, narrow-minded and superstitious 
1 nations that the world has ever seen, and have been com- 
■ polled to admit that every attempt to reconcile the dis- 
coveries of progressive science with a cosmogony, even 
more puerile than that of Hindoos or Greeks, does but add 
one more failure to the many signal ones that have gone 
before. 

So also with regard to the much-vexed question of 
inspiration. Preachers may, no doubt, be foimd at 
the present day who maintain what may be called 
" thorough " even upon this point, and who in the face 
of the mental, if not physical smiles of many, if not the 
majority among their audiences, will still insist on the 
plenary inspiration of every chapter, every verse, every 

* See Dean Stanley's ''Three Sermons'* and Lectures zix., zx. 
" On the Jewish Church," to the eflFect that "Prophecy" does not 
mean "Prediction." 
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word, and every letter of "the Bible/' But it may 
be doubted whether, if challenged, they could explain 
what they mean in a maimer satisfactorily even to them- 
selves. But whether or not, there can be no doubt that 
even on this subject, men's minds have undergone, and are 
undergoing, a very great change. Those who have taken 
note of the progress of this controversy can hardly have 
failed to observe, that the more the question is discussed 
the less intelligible becomes the principal term on which 
it turns ; and that any attempt at proof must assume, with- 
out proof, the premiss from which the conclusion is to be 
drawn.* For, as we take occasion to observe in the note, 

* It may, or may not, be worth while to notice the well-known 
passage so often appealed to, and which, in the English translation, 
stands as follows : — ^** All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, 
and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction," etc. 
(2 Tim. iii., 16). In the original it is Uacra ypa</>i7, $€67rv€vaTog, Kal 
GKf>€\ifMs irp6s dibaa-KokiaPf irp6s eX^x^^f ^P^^ iirav6p6oia'iv^ k. t, X. 
And first with regard to the translation. It is, we believe, admitted 
that this is doubtful, and that, in the absence in the original of 
the substantive verb, 6€6iru€V(rros is by no means necessarily the 
predicate, but that oxpiXifioshas an equal claim, koi being rendered 
also. So that understanding with de67rveu<rTos not cWl, but what we 
have at least an equal right to understand, oda-a, the meaning woulcf 
be, not " all Scripture is, etc." ; but " All Scripture {every toriting 
would be the more ccxrrect translation, for, if an acknowledged and 
accepted body of writing was« meant it should be iraa-a *H ypa<f>ri) 
being, i.e,y if inspired by Gk)d, is also useful," etc., a proposition 
which no one would dispute. But, independent of this, what 
validity of proof is there in a man's own assertion that not only 
what he was then writing was 'inspired," but a floating and then 
unsettled number of other writings, some of which were not even 
written, 0.^., the four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, no 
unimportant part of "Scripture," surely, at the time he wrote. If 
it is argued, as no doubt it might be, that Paul foresaw '^ by inspira- 
tion " that these loould be written, will it also be maintained that 
he foresaw that just these and no others relatiog to the Life of 
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eren if we allow the common translation of the passage 
there discussed, it is impossible to allow a man's asser- 

Jesus, of which, as we learn from Luke's preface, there were great 
numbers and many apocryphal accounts besides now extant, would 
be adopted into our " Canonical Scripturesi" £ut^ then it must be 
also remembered that this adoption does not even pretend to have 
been made by ** inspired " collectors, but by fallible men — namely» 
those assejnbled at the Council of Laodicea, about the year 360, ''at 
which," as Gibbon says, " the Apocalypse was tacitly excluded from 
the Sacred Canon by the same churches of Asia to which it is 
addressed ; and we may learn from the complaint of Sulpitius Severus 
that their sentence had been ratified by the greater number of 
Christians of his time." Gibbon then gives the reasons which 
influenced the Greek, Boman, and Protestant churches respectively 
to accept this strange tissue of wrathful and un-Christian denuncia- 
tions into their respectite Canons. The Greeks did so on the 
authority of an impostor, who in the sixth century assumed the 
character of Dionysius the Areopagite. As to the Bomish Church, 
it was not until the year 1545, that the Council of Trent fixed the 
Seal of its infallibility on all the books of Scripture contained in 
the Latin Vulgate in the number cf which the Apocalypse was 
fortunately included. "The advantage," Gibbon adds, "of turn- 
ing those mysterious prophecies "—he might have added, "and 
ferocious denunciations " — " against the See of Eome, inspired the 
Protestants with uncommon veneration for so useful an ally." So 
that we see that this "inspired" book, which was thus, accidentally 
•as it were, admitted into the Sacred Canon, not on Christian prin- 
ciples, but because its thunderous threats could be used against 
adversaries, and some of the terms of which, e.g. "Scarlet woman," 
even modem Protestant controversalists are not ashamed to 
employ against their fellow Christians — which more than any other 
feeds and fosters the wild and fanatical delusions of the most vain 
and foolish of our modem divines — very narrowly escaped the pro- 
scription of the Church, and was idl but excluded from that 
" Scripture " which Paul is supposed, and in our version made, to 
assert " was given by inspiration of God." Would Paul himseli^ the 
Catholic-minded universalist Apostle, have admitted a book, whose 
every sentence glows with a fiery spirit of Judaistic vengeance into 
the same category with his own writings, the keynote of which is 
.universal charity and world-embracing love ? . 
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tion of his own, or others' inspiration to carry any 
weight. Others have made such assertions, and we only 
reject them with ridicule and contempt. Mahomet laid 
claim to inspiration ; so did Brigham Young, the founder . 
of the Mormon sect. Plato asserts that all poets are / 
inspired; and indeed, propoimds a theory of plenary 
inspiration which would probably satisfy the most extreme 
demands of our modem believers in the inspiration of the 
''Scripture." He says, that "the Divinity takes their 
own mind out of them and uses them as ministers {i.e., 
mouth-pieces), that we who hear may know that it is not 
they, the poets, who say these precious things, but that 
the Divinity himself is the speaker, and through them 
ispeaks to us." He also says that it is '' through the 
worthless poet (substitute, in the case imder considera- 
tion, the untaught fishermen of Galilee, or publican) that 
the god has sung the most sublime hymn, for the express 
purpose of showing us that these fine compositions are not 
human performances at all, but Divine ; and that the poet 
is only an interpreter of the gods, possessed by one or 
other of them as the case mky be.'* (Plato, Ion, p. 534, 
O. E., the latter English quotation being taken from 
Grote's Paraphrase, vol. i, p. 458 of Companions of 
Socrates.) 

Here we see that neither the doctrine of inspiration nor 
the term was unknown to those who, in orthodox language, 
are called the " Heathen," nor are the exclusive property 
of Christians, or of Christian terminology. Kot, of course, 
that this fact is any argument against the possibility of the 
thing itself, any more than the Hindoo belief in the 
Incarnations of Yishnu would be an argument against the 
Gospel doctrine of the Incarnation ; or the supposed pos- 
sibility of eliciting the doctrine of the Trinity from the 
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Timaeus of Plato against the truth of that doctrine in 
itself. On the contrary it might be urged to show that 
the notion was not naturally strange or repulsive to the 
minds of men in what, as contrasted with a religious state, 
might be called a natural one. But it is^ valeat quantum^ 
good as against those — of whom, no doubt, there are 
many — ^who would maintain that their doctrine of Scrip- 
tural Inspiration is one of a pecuHar kind, ^'imheard 
before, by gods or wondering men." For they would at 
least have to show what are the specific characteristics of 
that doctrine as contrasted with the theory just described 
in Plato's words. There is no question that they would 
sooner or later fall back upon the arg^ument that the 
inspiration of the Bible is proved by the superior mora- 
lity, the refined spirituality, the devotional spirit, the 
supersensual aspirations and innumerable other qualities 
which characterise the Bible, but which no other writings 
possess in the same or even in an approximate degree. 
If ow, not to insist upon the fact that the morality, etc., 
of many of the lessons inculcated in the Old Testament 
are more than questionable, and that the contradictions, 
both in that and in the New more especially, are nume- 
rous and palpable to such an extent that no one not 
wilfully blind can by any possibility shut his eyes to them, 
is it not clear that he who attempts to prove inspiration 
by such an argument as this, is, in fact, appealing in the 
last resort to himian reason and human conscience, and 
making them the supreme judges of what is good and what 
is bad. Is not the argument as completely circular as it 
can be ? Would he reject, in so many words, any rule, or 
doctrine, or fact recorded in the Bible ? No. Why not P 
because the Bible is God's Word— because it is inspired. 
Once more — how does he know that it is inspired P Be?- 
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cause all that is contained in it is moral, good, and true, and 
corresponds with the dictates of the (natural) conscience, 
reason, and enlightenment of mankind. If this is not an 
argument in a circle it would be well to know what is. 
It is good, because it is inspired ; it is inspired, because it 
is good. Not, indeed, that there is not a sense in which 
Isaiah and his school of preachers * in the Old Testament, 
and Paul and his school of writers in the New, may be 
said to be inspired, but it is not the sense in which the 
doctrine is maintained by the Pharisaic schools of 
Christians. It is that large sense in which all great 
teachers, whether in the Heathen or the Christian world, 
may be said to be, or to have been, inspired. Denunciation 
of God's wrath against sin, foresight of the fact that such 
sin and wickedness as Isaiah and Ezekiel saw around them 
must bring destruction upon the nation that practised it 
— no inspiration of a non-natural order was requisite in 
these matters for men as superior to their generation as 
Socrates was to his. Neither, surely, was any special 
inspiration necessary to enable Paul to denounce the in- 
describable abominations of the Heathen world, or to see 
that acrimonious disputes between rival sects and rival 
churches were then, as now, totally at variance with the 
spirit of charity and love inculcated by the Christ whom 
he bore, now spiritualised, iii his heart of hearts, and whom 
he believed he had beheld with the eye of flesh. That the 
Master's teaching had in Paul's time made a deep impres- 
sion on his mind and the minds of others is unquestion- 
able; equally so that it had, as might naturally be 
expected, become developed and etherealised to an extent 
which even he himself, probably, did not either foresee or 

* See Stanley, as quoted above. 
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expect. But that in this there is nothing more wonderM, 
nothing more requiring special intervention by inspira- 
tion, or otherwise, than in the case of Plato as compared 
with that of Socrates, is, we think, so clear to any one who 
meditates on the subject with an unprejudiced mind, and 
who knows how the torch of science and morality, when 
once lit, is passed on with ever-increasing brightness from 
generation to generation^ that the point need not be 
further argued here. 

It was, then, in view of the discussion of these questions, 
carried on with more or less success in his own country, 
since the publication of his first great work in the year 
1831, and the interest awakened in the investigation of 
them, not only in the minds of professed theologians, but 
also of educated and enlightened laymen, that Strauss 
was induced to write the work of which Zeller's Essay 
gives a masterly sketch. The interest of which we speak 
has been evidenced not only in Catholic France and 
priest-ridden Italy, but also in orthodox England, by 
the appearance, in the first, of Renan's book; and in 
the last, of various works of more or less importance in 
point of extent, but all by men not only of calm judg- 
ment and considerable powers of thought, and deeply 
impressed with the importance, nay, the solemnity of 
the subjects on which they* were engaged. Foremost 
among them stands Oolenso, with his profound and 
elaborate volumes on the Pentateuch, each succeeding 
volume more profoimd and more elaborate than the last. 
Many other contributors also there have been towards the 
enlightenment of their generation, some of whom have 
nsked reputation, social position, nay, even maintenance 
itself, as, indeed, was Colenso's case, in the cause of truth 
and the abolition of non-essential superstitious beliefs. 
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Under tliis category may be placed the well-known writers 
of the " Essays and Reviews ;" R. W. Mackay, author of 
the " Progress of the Intellect ;" W. R. Greg, whose work 
on the " Creed of Christendom " is hardly so well known 
as, from its clear and powerful writing, it deserves to be ; 
Miss H. Martineau and others, some of whom — as Mr. 
Voysey, of Healaugh, have had the courage to utter, even 
from their pulpits, truths which it is, perhaps, safe to say, 
have never been propounded from pulpits before. But 
especially is it worth while to observe that, on what may 
be called the aggressive side, these questions are discussed 
in a very different tone from that in which they were dis- 
cussed a century ago. Of the temper in which the action 
of this side is met by the defence. Bishops and Convoca-r 
tion, and so forth, the less for their sakes that is said the 
better ; but no one, even of them, has ever dared to say 
that any one of their opponents is a scoiSer, or not duly 
impressed with the seriousness of the matter in hand- 
Still less, as might perhaps have been said formerly, can 
any one of them be taunted with leading a life other, so 
far as appears, than one of the strictest morality, nay 
even, in some cases, of true piety and holiness, or as 
showing a temper (would that this were true of the cham-' 
pions of orthodoxy) incompatible with the Christian gifts 
of charity and love. Nor are there any, or but very few, 
who have not made some sacrifice, as was said before, on 
behalf of the truths which they now maintain. But are 
there not, among their opponents, some who have sacri- 
ficed what they once maintained, for the sake of material 
advantages, rank, wealth, and dignity, which they now 
enjoy ? Are there none who have tampered with truths 
of which they are well convinced, but which they now 
pass over with a tender and hesitating step, who write 
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tnth a reserve more befitting the office than the opinions 
which they hold P ,To mention these by name would be 
ungracious, but the names will occur to those who are 
acquainted with the history of the theological discussions 
of the last thirty years — ^nay, perhaps, even of the last 
five. 

Apart, however, from vapid declamation and thunderous 
vituperation, of which there is certainly no lack — apart 
from puerile condemnation affecting to be official, but 
fortunately, under the protection of the constitutional 
action of courts of appeal, as unproductive of effect as it 
is charged with malice and an impotent wish to inflict 
worldly damage on a peccant brother for a conscientious 
expression of firmly-rooted belief — apart, we say, from 
this, there is an argument or an allegation brought forward 
by the champion-defenders of the faith^ which it may be 
well to notice here. They allege, then, that those, whom 
more we suppose for convenience sake than with any 
pretension to accuracy they class under the comprehen- 
sive terms of rationalists and neologists, do not deal fairly 
with these subjects. They say that these enemies of the 
faith apply one 'rule to sacred and another to profane 
history, and tx) facts as narrated in that history.* They 
maintain, and fairly, if they are speaking on profane and 
not on sacred inspiration principles, that the truth and 
substance of a history are not impugned by a few dis- 
crepancies in detail, a few self-contradictions, or the 
omission in contemporary writers of certain fcwts recorded 
in the history under consideration. They say that the 
general truth of the histories of Herodotus, Thucydides 

• Even the Rev. J. W. Burgon says, Inspiration and Interpretation^ 
^ We desiderate nothing so much as ' searching inquiry.' " But, if 
the result of " searching inquiry * is hostile, what then ? 
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and Livy is admitted, though there is no question that that 
of Herodotus contains innumerable "myths"; though 
Thucydides assumes as facts all the traditions of the 
Trojan wars, and though Niebuhr has shown, even though 
the existence of ßomulus be admitted, how much that is 
mythical, poetical, and merely legendary has grown and 
clustered, like a parasitical plant*^ around his name and 
those of the so-called kings. No " Rationalist " has ever 
disputed this. But, then, he urges that the moment he 
begins to treat " sacred " history as if it were " profane " 
in accordance with the demand, his orthodox opponent 
immediately turns round upon him with the injimction to 
take his shoes from off his feet, for the place whereon 
he stands is holy ground. Orthodoxy is a powerful thing, 
but still must be bound by the rules of logic. It cannot 
blow hot and cold at once, nor can we do at once two 
opposite things. Is it fair to tell us to examine and to 
treat sacred and inspired history as if it were profane, and 
then, having done so, if we bring out imwelcome results, 
to tell us that those must be wrong because they jar with 
a theory of their own already assumed P In point of fact 
what we are required to do is the very thing that Strauss 
has done. He has treated sacred history as profane, and 
has subjected the Gospel history to exactly the same tests 
as he would have done any other. Having done so he 
has found, as might have been expected from the time at 
which, the circimistances imder which, and the people 
among whom the Gospels took their rise, that there is 
much that is perfectly incredible, but that not all is so. If 
the orthodox party are satisfied with this result of the 
adoption of the advice they give, to treat sacred history as 

♦ See Strauas's «New Life," § 100. 
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if it were profane, well and good ; we shall not quarrel 
with them on this account. 

But it is, indeed, extraordinary that the champions of 
plenary inspiration, of the theory of "every chapter, 
every verse, every word, every letter," cannot see with 
how much danger to the edifice which they so tenderly 
support this theory is fraught. Especially is this the case 
in dealing with uneducated thinkers, for such there are, 
and those who, in spite of clerical terrors, will draw their 
own inferences and conclusions. It appears to have been 
by the imanswerable questions of these rough and ready 
but extremely inconvenient logicians that Bishop Colenso* 
was induced to investigate the legends of the Pentateuch 
with a view of convincing the sceptical Zulu of that 
which, probably, it will be found far more difficult to 
impress upon the orthodox Englishman, and more 
especially Englishwoman, that, in order to be a Christian 
in the most sublime and exalted sense of the term, it is 
not necessary to believe in absurdities and impossibilities« 
For Colenso saw, no doubt, that the train of reasoning 
which would pass through the mind of his Zulu would 
be something like this. " You, my teacher, tell me that 
in order to be religious I must believe the whole of what 
is contained in this book which you call the Bible. I have 
read it, but I find many things in it, told of God, whom 
you preach to me as All-knowing, All-merciful, All-good, 
and All- wise, which appear to me to be utterly at variance 
with this character. I read of Him as doing many things 
which, being as they are cruel and outrageous, you, my 

* While translating the story of the Flood, I have had a simple- 
miuded, but intelligent native — one with the docility of a child, but 
the reasoning powers of mature age— look up and ask, *' Is all that 
true ? Do ycu really believe," etc. Pref. to Part i., p. 9. 
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teacher, would rebuke and punish me for if I were to do 
the like. If, therefore, I cannot be religious without 
believing in this book, religious I cannot be, unless you 
can admit to me that these things which appear to me to 
be incredible are so, or show me that, in point of fact, I 
need not believe themy but that I am stiU bound to be 
religious.'' And the same may be said of the New 
Testament also. 

, Thus, we see that it was really in the interests of sound 
and practical morality that Oolenso imdertook his work. 
He wished to show to his Zulus that superstition and 
religion are not identical. The lesson which he wished 
to teach them, both negative and positive, was " to look 
for the sign of God's spirit speaking to them," not in the 
inspiration of particular narratives in the Bible, but " in 
that which speaks to the witness of God within them, to 
which alone, under God Himself, whose voice it utters in 
the secrets of his inner being, each man is idtimately 
responsible to the Eeason and the Conscience."* 

We turn now, in conclusion, and more particularly, to 
the work of Strauss itself. And though he himself has 
admirably explained in his twenty-fifth section the mean- 
ing of the term " myth," and the principle involved in 
the term, still, as it is the key-note to the whole, it may 
not be amiss to endeavour to give an explanation of it 
even more popular still, and in terms even more familiar 
than he does. 

From some cause or other this word has been of late 
years more frequently heard in ordinary conversation than 
was formerly the case. But, as might have been expected, 
its real meamng has been gradually lost sight of, and it is 
used, not unfrequently, as synonymous with conscious or 

♦ On the Pentateuch. Part L, p. 152. 
C 
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wilM fiction or falsehood — i,e., conscious exercise of the 
imagination or wilful assertion of that which is known 
not to be true, Now when English hearers about — ^I will 
not say readers of— Strauss's work, for with ordinary atten- 
tion it would be impossible — understand that the "myth** 
is the ftindamental principle of Strauss's theory^ they 
probably infer, as was well observed by a late reyiewer of 
the translation of the work in the " Reader y^ that, apply- 
ing this principle to the principal Personage spoken of in 
the Gospels, Strauss altogether denies His existence, and 
supposes even that existence to be a fiction or invention 
on the part of the writers of the Gospels. Nothing can 
be farther from the truth than this. 

Whatever else we may suppose with regard to the con- 
dition of the Jews or the state of Palestine at the time of 
the appearance of Jesus, we know, at least, thus much from 
the description in Tacitus,^ that in point of ignorance, 
superstition, and exclusive bigotry,t they had no equals 
in the Eoman world. As a nation they could scarcely be 
said to have a common language. By some no doubt, in 
or in the neighbourhood of the capital, Hebrew was 
spoken ; by others farther removed from it, Syriac ; or, 
towards Tyre and Sidon, Phoenician; by the country- 
people, Aramaic ; and by great numbers not improbably, 
a sort of patois made up of a combination of all these Ian* 
guages, and others with them, including, of course, Greek, 
which, as is shown by the Gospels and EpisÜes, was pro- 
bably the language used in writing, perhaps in speaking ' 
too, by educated men like Luke, John, and Paul4 ^ In a 

* Hist., B. iv,, c. 5. 

t Adversas omnes alias hostile odium. — Ibid, 
X We omit the names of Matthew and Mark, assuming the ques- 
tion to be still undecided as to the authorship of their Qospels. Not 
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cottntry circumstanced as this was, the means of commu- 
nication could not be but very difficult and slow. Indeed 
it appears to have been principally, if not entirely, on foot. 
And not more than one in a thousand, if so many, could 
be expected to have the power of recording facts in 
writing ; and not a larger number, certainly, of reading 
them when recorded. It would, indeed, be a great chance 
whether a verbal narrative of an event that had happened 
in one district would be understood in another, or even in 
the same. 

Contrast, now, in these respects, our own condition in 
these modem times. We live in an age of railways, tele- 
graphs, and newspapers, instruments of conveyance for 
ourselves and for intelligence, the possibility of which a 
hundred years ago no human being could have conceived. 
And yet, remember, even with all this, the extreme diffi- 
culty of obtaining accurate information as to any one 
event, whether that event has happened 5,000 miles off, 
or within the boundaries of our own county, town, or 
parish. The event — ^the nucleus — ^may have really hap- 
pened, or it may not ; but, even if it has, how many 
untrue or ^^ mythical^' accessories have clustered round it 
before it comes to our ears P How many persons ever for- 
ward a piece of news to another exactly in the form in 
which they received it themselves P There are, indeed, but 
few events that happen that do not become, before they 
have passed through half-a-dozen mouths, distorted and 
coloured by the personal feelings and interests of the nar- 
rators, though they may be events but Uttle open, it would 
appear, to such influences. But is it not also within the 
experience of every one that events are not only distorted, 

that it is settled with regard to Luke and John, but their names 
may be taken as representative of educated men. 

c2 
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exaggerated, and coloured, in every possible way, but 
that stories of supposed occurrences arise without the 
smallest foundation in fact, and in manners perfectly un- 
accountable P In this last case you haye myth pure and 
unmixed ; in the former the growth and development of 
it. So that, in point of fact, we ourselves, living men and 
living women, are ever living in the midst of myths ; our 
telegrams are flashing myths along their wires every day ; 
and our newspapers are cii*culating myths ; and when we 
sifb these myths, examine their evidence, and strip them 
of their clustering parasites tiU we arrive, if possible, at 
their central stem, also, perhaps, accounting for their 
origin — ^we are doing what Strauss has done for the Gospel 
history. 

Nor is there about the term " myth,'* when used in this 
way, anything mystical or transcendental. The minds of 
some, no doubt, when they hear the term, immediately 
turn to the elaborate mythology of the Greeks, Egyptians, 
and others, upon which such writers as Qrote or Müller 
have spent so large an amount of elaborate learning and 
disquisition. But there is hardly anything in common 
between the mode in which natural powers become in- 
vested with forms and nomenclature, and the myths of 
which we have just been speaking. Some analogy there 
may be between the mode in which great men may, after 
death, have been converted into heroes in the technical 
sense, demons or demi-gods, as, for instance, a Romulus 
or a Caosar, and others, and the immortalisation of Jesus ; 
but, otherwise, the explanation of the term myth as used 
in Greek or Boman mythology will give but little assist- 
ance towards the understanding of it, as applied by Strauss 
to the interpretation of the phenomena in the New 
Testament. 
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In addition, however, to embeUislunent, decoration, and 
the successive accrements continually gathering round a 
narrative when once originated by probably unconscious 
fiction, Strauss discovers a fertile source of myths in the 
so-called prophecies of the Old Testament. When once 
the person of Jesus had been invested by His adherents / 
with a supernatural character, when once He had come to 
be looked upon by His followers and worshippers as the 
Bedeemer, nothing was more natural than that those 
among them, who were or had been Jews, should search 
among their ancient records, the only literature of which 
they were possessed, for texts applicable to Him, and 
which when thus applied were converted iato predictions. 
It is not necessary to enlarge upon this point as it is one 
that is continujJly reappearing in Strauss's work, and the 
discussion of it, more especially in the second volume of 
the translation, forms a considerable part of the whole. 
But there is one case which it may be well to notice here, 
as it forms so striking an illustration p{ the case, and 
gives, even to the orthodox reader, alternatives of which, 
according to the simplest rule of common sense, he can 
choose but one. Which he chooses will signify but little 
to the critical investigator. We are told in Matthew, 
ii. 13, that in the earliest days of his infancy, Jesus was 
carried by his parents into Egypt in order to avoid the 
dangers arising from Herod and the catastrophe which 
followed in the massacre of " all the children from two 
years old and under.'' Now upon the fact that nothing is 
said by Luke of the massacre, we do not insist, as it is a 
weU known law of evidence that omission is not contra- 
diction. But unless a person can be in two places at the 
same time and be the subject in each of two separate lines 
of events, we do insist upon the fact that at the very dame 
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time that Jeaus is said by Matthew to have been carried 
away into Egypt, he is said by Luke, notwithstanding the 
terrors of the tyrant, to have remained and to have been 
at Jerusalem, and there to have been "presented" in 
the most pnbKc manner in the temple. Now at some time 
or other, it is uncertain when, Jesus was invested with the 
title of Son of God. Also, in the prophetic books the 
collective Israel is constantly spoken of by God, as repre- 
sented by the Prophet, as His Son. Hence it happened 
that, not merely in the instance we are speaking of but in 
others also, what was originally said of Israel was taken 
in a Messianic sense and appUed to Jesus as the Messiah. 
So in the case before us it happens that in Hosea, xi. 1, 
we find the following words ; " When Israel was a child, 
then I loved him, and called my son out of Egypt," re- 
ferring, beyond aU question, to the Exodus. But Matthew . 
or the compiler of the legends recorded under the name of 
Matthew, found in the tradition which he followed, a 
journey into Egypt placed in connection with the so- 
oalled prophecy, and in the Judaising spirit which cha- 
racterises him throughout, adopted it into his narrative. 
Thus we see the alternatives which are open to one who 
pins his faith upon the letter of the inspired text. E;ther 
he must admit that the tradition in the First Gospel arose 
from the (erroneous) identification of the "Son of God" 
with Jesus as the " Son of God,*' and consequently that 
tiie journey to Egypt never took place, being simply a 
" myth,'^ originating in the words understood as a predic- 
tion, or if it did take place, then the narrative of Luke is 
mythical, and the events therein recorded are excluded 
by the exigences of time and place. That both should 
have taken place is simply impossible. There is nothing 
on which immediately to rest the narrative of Luke con- 
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sidered as a myth, and the probability therefore is that 
the events as told in Luke took place while those in 
Matthew are mythical. This probability becomes greater 
when we find the massacre also connected with a prophecy, 
and the tone of the whole narrative is more legendary, 
dark, and obscure.* We recommend the whole of the 
question, more especially as expounded in the note by 
extracts from a once celebrated work by a German writer, 
translated by one of oxir most distinguished scholars and 



* On these narratives, that of the shepherds at Bethlehem and 
the presentation in the temple, and their incompatibility with the 
adoration of the Magi and the massacre at Bethlehem, and conse- . 
quently the flight into Egypt, see Schleiermacher, p. 46, &a, English 
translation by Thirlwall, now Bishop of St. David's. Schleiermacher 
also observes, "The flight into Egypt (Matthew) is very naturally 
connected with the visit of the Magi * * * * but the journey to 
Jerusalem (for presentation in the temple, Luke) is inconsistent 
with it." Farther on the writer observes : " The two traditions rest 
on a totally different tradition one from the other, as must stiike 
every person who impartially considers each by itself. Luke sup- 
poses everywhere that before the birth of Jesus, which took place 
only accidentally at Bethlehem, Joseph and Mary lived at Nazareth ; 
Matthew, on the contrary, knows nothing of any accidental cause " 
(the registration or taxing) '^ of the birth happening at Bethlehem, 
and clearly supposes that Joseph, but for the intervention of some par- 
ticular circumstances, would have returned to Judcea after his flight, 
and therefore manifestly takes that, and not Qalilee, to have been his 
usual place of abode. All attempts to reconcile these two contra- 
dictory statements seem only elaborate efforts of art, to which one 
should not needlessly resort, or, indeed, should rather give no expla- 
nation of them at alL How then 1 Are we in general to pronounce 
the one series true and the other false, or how are we to extricate our- 
selves from the difficulty 1 " p. 48. ^ The corresponding members 
of the two successions (of narratives in Matthew and Luke) almost 
entirely exclude each other. Hence, then, if in any one point the 
narrative of one evangelist is correct, that of the other, so far as it 
relates to the same epoch, cannot be so." p. 44. 
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diyinesy now a bishop, to the attention and consideration 
of the advocates of plenary inspiration. 

We will now conclude these " introductory remarks " 
with one or two additional observationsy and one or two 
quotations. We feel sure that the advocates just spoken 
of, the champions of advanced orthodoxy, can have no 
conception of the damage they are doing to their cause 
and to the church which they profess and intend to sup- 
port. Complaints are now made of the want of candidates 
for ordination, and more especially of candidates of a 
high order of intellectual power. Can any one doubt for 
a moment what the cause of this deficiency is P Is it to 
be expected that such candidates as those last named can 
shut their eyes to what is going on around them P Surely 
when they see the sort of theology they are expected to 
preach or be put imder a ban by no inconsiderable number 
of their fellow countrymen ; when they see the forced 
attempts at harmonising, the puerile interpretations, the 
trivial explanations of palpable inconsistencies which they 
are expected to adopt, they are more likely to be repelled 
from than attracted to the ranks of the Church. We 
give an instance of the second of these, by way of a speci- 
alen of that to which an intellect of no mean order can 
condescend when engaged upon these subjects. In a 
work called *'The New Testament of our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, in the original Greek : with Intro- 
ductions and Notes,*' by Dr. Wordsworth, Canon of West- 
minster, the following occurs ; speaking of the wedding 
garment, in Matthew xxii. 11 , the annotator says : " Par- 
ticularly it means baptism as the germ of all the means of 
spiritual grace." The question addressed to the guest 
who was without it he considers as specially applied to 
those who reject the holy sacraments, and for the " Quakers 
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in particular '* he says " it has a solemn and awful sense 
* Friend (italics in the original) How earnest thou in 
hither not having a wedding garment P ' '* After this, 
surely the force of folly could no further go ! 

We close at length with a quotation which all may 
apply to themselves who handle these subjects in a fair 
and fearless spirit. " My (our) great concern has been (is), 
to show to those who have inherited the culture of this 
age, that religion — ^that the Christian religion — is not re- 
sponsible for the false interpretations of past ^' (the author 
might have said " or the present ^') " generations — that it is 
possible to believe in God and yet hold fast by one^s scien- 
tific knowledge and convictions. You all know the sort 
of attacks my (our) attempt has brought down upon me 
(us). For myself (ourselves) I (we) heed them not any 
more than I (we) should heed the cobwebs that spread 
over the garden path on an autumn morning. When 
people use vituperative language, I am (we are) sorry for 
their poor morality. When they use illogical arguments 
and make irrelative quotations from Scripture, I am (we 
are) sorry their reasoning powers are not better developed. 
That is all. Why should I (we) be angry P If they 
could help it they would do differently.^' These are noble 
and courageous words, especially when we remember that 
they were spoken and are now published"^ in the metro- 
polis of Puritanism and Sabbatarianism. 

* " Divine Providence in its relation to Prayer and Plagues." By 
the Be v. James Cranbrook. Edinburgh. Second Edition. 
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When the solution of the same problem is simultaneoufily 
undertaken by different indiyiduals^ it may be considered 
as a proof that the attempt to solve it is in accordance 
with the spirit of the time, and the more certainly so in 
proportion to the importance of the persons devoting 
themselves to that solution, and the confidence with which 
they may be credited with a right understanding of what 
the present time requires and is competent to perform. 
So far, the mere fact that two learned men like Strauss 
and Benan, quite independently of one another, considered 
that the time had arrived for undertaking a discussion of 
the life of Jesus, could not have failed to excite our atten- 
tion in the highest degree. Wben, four years ago, Eenan 
visited the Lebanon, and there wrote his first sketch of 
the " Life of Jesus,*' it was impossible that he shoidd know 
that in Germany his celebrated predecessor had some time 
before returned to his "Sew Testament investi^tions in 
order to supplement his earlier work by a fresh discussion 
of the historical matter of the Gospels. So, on the other 
hand, Strauss had already completed the greater portion 
of his work when that of the French critic began its 
brilliant career. But it was not merely a Life of Jesus in 
general which each undertook to write, but also a ^' Popular 
Life of Jesus/' And though only the German author added 
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to his title-page the distinguishing term of " popular," 
it was in the case of the French self-evident that his work 
was intended not merely for the learned but for the 
general reader. This popular destination of the two 
works is very characteristic of the religious conditions as 
well as of the education of the time. Our age will no 
Ipnger submit to the theory that investigations so closely 
connected with the highest interests of mankind are to be 
dealt with as the exclusive property of one particular 
order of men. This age demands of theology, as well as 
of natural science and history, that its results shall be made 
public property, shall be devoted to the purposes of general 
enlightenment ; and though in this department, as well as 
in the two others, only the expert can be in possession of 
all the principles, ideas, and methods requisite for the 
complete solution of the problems proposed, stiU people 
cannot persuade themselves that theologians are to pursue 
their calling with closed doors, to communicate to the 
public in general at the most a portion of the results at 
which they arrive, but, as to the course of their investi- 
gations and the grounds of their assimiptions, only to give 
an account to those who are in a condition to work through 
the whole mass of their learned investigations. On the 
contrary, the more contradictory, in theological matters, 
the dicta of the professors are accustomed to be, so much 
the more justifiable appears the desire that these professors 
should condescend to permit a wider circle of educated 
men to inspect not merely the results at which they 
arrive, but also the processes and grounds by which and 
upon which they arrive at these results ; that they should 
write not merely for learned men like themselves, but also 
for the people, and more especially for the educated portion 
of them. And this demand appears all the more fair, as 
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among our people the numbers are very considerable of 
those who are indeed without special theological knowledge, 
but who, in point of general education, of unprejudiced 
judgment, of exercise of extensive thought, are far in 
advance of the majority of professed theologians. > Thus, 
Strauss expressly says that he intended his first " Life of 
Jesus" for theologians exclusively, but that he now writes 
for non-theologians, and has taken pains not in any 
single proposition to be unintelligible to any educated and 
thoughtftd person among them ; and that it is indifferent 
to him whether theologians choose to read him or not. 
As in the Acts of the Apostles Paul declares to his Jewish 
countrymen that as they despise him he will turn to 
the heathens, so here the critic says to his theological 
colleagues, that as they have not chosen to listen to him 
he attaches himself to the laity. Only it would be a great 
mistake to suppose that personal considerations alone 
induced him to discuss the life of Jesus for the German 
people. On the contrary, the allegation that he should 
have either not written at all, or exclusively for the learned, 
would involve no less an anachronism than that of those 
who, thirty years since, were so simple as to think that if 
he considered it his duty to write so dangerous a book he 
Bhould have "written it in Latin, so that, at aU events, it 
might not have been read. 

There are, indeed, great differences of degree in what 
is meant by the word papular. What appears to one 
person popular, another possibly may find very difficult ; 
and what is popular in one coimtry is not necessarily so in 
another. Everything depends upon the degree of general 
intelligibility to which the author proposes to attain— upon 
the class of readers upon which he reckons. How great, 
in this respect, is the difference between the German and 
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the French authors of the " Life of Jesus" is shown at the 
very beginning of the respective works of each by a 
characteristic feature. It happens, by a remarkable coinci- 
dence, that each dedicates his book to the memory of a 
deceased relative : Benan, ^' to the pure soul of his sister 
Henrietta, who died at Byblus on 24th September, 1861 ;" 
Strauss to his only brother, who had been a manufacturer 
at Cologne, and died at Darmstadt, 2nd February, 1863. 
The former puts the question to his sister, ^' now sleeping 
in the country of Adonis near the sacred Byblus/* whether, 
in the bosom of God, she still remembers the day when 
his work was begun in her company and with her lively 
sympathy. The latter, in his dedication, which he had 
written as an address to the living and now prints as an 
invocation to the dead, says " that he conceives as among 
his readers men who, like his brother, unsatisfied with the 
gains of industry, hanker after spiritual things; who, 
after laborious days, find their best recreation in serious 
reading; who have the rare inclination, unconcerned 
about the ban of traditional beUef and ecclesiastical 
ordinances, to think for themselves about questions of the 
utmost importance to mankind, and the still rarer inteUir 
gence to look upon even political progress, at all events in 
Germany, as not sufficiently secured until provision has 
been made for the deliverance of men's minds from 
religious delusion, for the purely human culture of the 
people." These two dedications express the whole diflferenoe 
between the two writings in purpose, ru tenor, and in tone. 
It is the object of Kenan's book — ^and, undoubtedly, not so 
much from intention as from agreement with the author's 
own peculiar taste — to be as welcome and intelligible to a 
reader of the female sex, and in particular of the French 
nation as to any reader whomsoever ; and if we imagine 
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enioh a reader as possessed of the finest cultivation, the 
most intelligent mind, and the tenderest feeling, we shall 
not need to make any broad distinction between her 
qualities and those of her sex and nation generally 
in order to credit her with the power of following 
throughout complicated critical analysis with sympathy 
and intelligence; of calmly balancing, in the case of 
questions which make strong demands on the heart 
and imagination, all the grounds for and against; of 
preferring a thorough insight into the defects of our 
historical knowledge to belief in a pleasing supposition ; 
of distrusting a comprehensive or striking feature simply 
because it admits of no historical proof; of thoroughly 
recognising and keeping in sight the peculiarity of 
primeval Christian views; of looking suspiciously at 
oratorical effects and modem sensibility in consequence 
of the damage done by them to historical truth. Strauss, 
on the other hand, addresses himself to men who iadeed 
do not require to have engaged in learned studies, but 
who are penetrated sufficiently with the spirit of German 
science not to shrink from mental labour however serious 
and continuous ; who would wish to be acquainted not 
only with the results of scientific investigation, but also, 
more than superficially, with the grounds of those results ; 
to whom beauty of form is no reason for bein^ more 
easily satisfied with the internal substance, and whom 
the attractiveness of a combination cannot bribe into 
acquiescence with defects of proof. Kenan's exposition 
also is grounded upon sufficient preliminary labours, 
which is only what might be expected in an author of 
such distinguished learniag ; but stiU we cannot compare 
him with Strauss as regards accuracy in his use of the 
original sources; and the results of modem Gennan 
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criticism, especially, to say nothing of Strauss's first *' Life 

of Jesus," of Baur's profound investigations, are neglected 

by him in a manner which, as we shall find, is, in his 

work, deeply avenged. If, moreover, the French critic 

has an advantage as compared with the German, in the 

fact that not only did the nature of his occupation place 

him in immediate contact with the East, but that he also 

had the opportunity of surveying the theatre of the 

Evangelical history, and if he knew how to appreciate 

the latter circumstance at its full value, especially for the 

solution of his problem, we cannot on the other hand 

overlook two things, the first that in this behoof Benan 

not unfrequently makes too much of his advantage, and 

ascribes to the rural charms of Galilee ah influence upon 

the spiritual culture of the mind of Jesus which we could 

scarcely admit even if it were not religious but artistic 

greatness that was in question ;- the next, that there is in 

I Strauss and in an incomparably greater degree, an exi- 

\ gency of Evangelical criticism, a philosophical insight 

into the peculiarity of reKgious consciousness, a psycho- 

*' logical insight into the motives and development of 

\ religious conceptions, an unerring judgment as to what 

\ was possible and what was impossible in the circles from 

1 which the Evangelical narratives come down to us, 

la subtlety of scientific appreciation saving him from 

Imuch that in the case of Benan must offend an enlight- 

jpned view of history. Lastly, if we enquire as to the 

mode in which each has dealt with his problem in detail, 

it cannot be overlooked that Renan s book answers far 

more frdly to the ordinary demand on popularity than 

that of Strauss. Even in point of extent, the latter is, 

taking into consideration its extremely close print, three 

times the size of the former, and exceeda the other by 
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at least as much in the richness of its contents and the tho- 
roughness with which it deals with its subject. A hundred 
questions, only slightly touched by Benan, or which he 
decides with a few general assertions, often very striking 
and intelligent, but still too hasty and precipitate, are 
thoroughly discussed by Strauss ; of the development and 
present state of Gospel criticism he gives us a sketch 
which we shall look for in vain in Kenan, as well as for 
the investigations instituted by him into the origin and 
motive of the Evangelical narratives. Every decision i& 
preceded by a careful balancing of the grounds on which 
it rests ; and if we are not thereby enabled to maintain 
the historical nature of a feature, he prefers a non liquet 
or a hypothesis which openly confesses its own uncer- 
tainty to narrating as a fact what cannot be proved to 
be such. It is indeed true that by so doing he abandons 
an advantage which undoubtedly contributed no little to 
the imheard of success of Kenan's work, and in which, 
in fact, lies its principal charm ; that thorough-going 
individualisation, that freshness of representation which 
though leading us in detail upon uncertain groimd, does 
stiU in its general impression, like a successful historical 
painting, not seldom place in a striking light the scene 
of Evangelical history and the spirit of the acting per- 
sonages ; he gives up those fine pencil-strokes by which 
the French historian understood how to freshen up the 
figure of his hero and to give to the pale forms of 
antiquity the appearance of warm reality. But he also 
abandons those random combinations, those uncertain, in 
place seven perfectly groundless, suppositions with which 
Kenan fills up the gaps in credible tradition; all that 
romantic decoration, that false pathos, that sensibility of 
the nineteenth century with which Kenan has invested 
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the founder of Christianity and his sxuTOimdings ; those 
rhetorical exaggerations, those musical flowers which can- 
not be translated into GFerman and be listened to with the 
smallest toleration ; as, for instance, when the composer of 
the Book of Daniel is called " vrai cr&teur de la philo- 
sophic de rhistoire'* (p. 37),* or, when Jesus is represented 
to us as ^' foulant aux pieds tout ce qui est de Thomme, 
le sang, I'amour la patrie ^' (p. 43), or when Eenan asserts 
that the history of the origin of Christianity is a '* dffi- 
cieuse pastorale " (p. 67), and the like. Strauss' repre- 
sentation may, in comparison with Benan, seem meagre 
and colourless; where the latter describes things to us 
as if he had been present on the spot, the former not un* 
frequently finds himself compelled to make the unwelcome 
admission that the real course of events is altogether un- 
known to us : where the one professes to tell us accurately 
what the persons suffered and did, under what circum- 
stances and impressions they developed themselves, the 
other is often perfectly satisfied if he can succeed in 
explaining the historical consequences from the general 
circumstances of the period and the country ; in giving 
a view approximately correct from the main features of 
\ the course of history. But whoever looks for strict histo- 
\rical truth will certainly fare better with the historical 
»olidity of the German critic than with the genial superfici- 
ality of the French ; and if to the latter he will not deny 
pe praise of a most attractive and graceful form, of clear, 
sparkling and flowery language, of artistically finished 
execution, he will not thus allow himself to be seduced 
into expecting similar ornamentation from a work to the 
weighty contents of which it would be but little suitable, 
and to bestow leas admiration upon the well-tried master- 

* The references are to the French edition of Kenan. 
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hand with which Strauss has been able as an author to 
control an immense amount of material, to make thc/most 
complicated analysis transparently clear, to bring innu- 
merable particulars under the dominant point of view, to 
distribute light and shade, to say the most important 
things in the most terse and simple language, to find un- ■ 
hesitatingly the most characteristic expression for every J 
thought. 

• If we would examine more accurately the contents of 
these two remarkable works, we cannot of course under- 
take to give a detailed account of the plan and results of 
writings which have been long in everybody's hands, or to 
explain all the individual questions, the discussion of which 
would require a third volume of the size of that of Strauss. 
We must rather be content to bring out those salient 
points upon which will especially depend the formation of 
an opinion upon the character and mutual relation of the 
two works, and upon the state of historical investigation 
into the Gospels as indicated by them. 

The first question which here meets us is that as to . 
the sources of the Gospel history. It is well known that \ 
Baur characterised it as the main defect of Strauss' earlier \ 
" Life of Jesus,'' that it gives a criticism of the Gospel 
History without a criticism of the Gospels ; and this 
remark has since be^i not only incessantly repeated, but 
has been not unfrequently, and even in the presence of 
Strauss' last work, followed up in a spirit so one-sided that 
the critic has been absolutely met by the objection that 
he should have abandoned his whole undertaking until 
he had settled satisfactorily the question as to the origin 
of the Gospels, as to which of the Evangelists wrote first 
and which last, what sources each made- use of, to which 
deeade-^each writing belongs, etc. This last point is mani- 

D 2 
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festly an exaggeration, and the question such as every 
successive discussion of the " Life of Jesus " would adjourn 
indefinitely ; for they are questions which will never be 
cleared np, and an agreement about them never be reached. 
But even Baur's own suggestion, though well grounded in 
itself, may be met by answering that, conversely, no cri- 
ticism of the Gospels is possible without a criticism of the 
Evangelical history, and that no one, who for the last 
thirty years has attentively and intelligently followed the 
course of these investigations, will be able to close his 
eyes to the fact that the criticism of the Gospel history 
which Strauss completed in his first " Life of Jesus " was 
the first thing that levelled the road for more searching 
investigations as to the tendency, the plan, and the origin 
of the Gospels. For so long as the extent of the unhis- 
torical element in these writings was imcertain, no certainty 
Was attainable as to whether they might come from eye- 
witnesses or not ; whether these authors had, in composing 
them, historical truth in view, or further dogmatic pur- 
poses ; in what way, and how far they allowed them- 
selves to be influenced by these purposes ; how free or how 
dependent was the position in which they stood towards 
the Evangelical tradition, etc. The objection of Baur is 
nevertheless recognised as just by Strauss himself on the 
very question on which he himself lays the greatest weight, 
the question, that is, as to the Gospel of John, He says that 
no one should interfere with a single word in the discus- 
sion of these points until he has come to an understanding 
about John and his relation to the other Evangelists ; and 
that it is Baur who throws the clearest light upon this 
fundamental question, who has taken up the battle against 
the Gospel of John, and fought it out in a manner in which 
critical battles are rarely fought out ; and this, he says, 
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entitles Baur to imperishable fame (p. 141).* In all essen- 
tial points he himself adheres to Baur's views with regard to 
the fourth Gospel. He remarks, indeed, and not unjustly, 
that Baur sometimes identifies the thoughts of the Evan- 
gelist with the forms of modem speculations, and thereby 
idealises them ; but he agrees with him in considering the 
Gospel as a free-hand religious fiction, of which the leading 
thought is the Logos idea, a fiction which, having had its rise 
at a stirring period of theological and ecclesiastical move- 
ments, in the times of Gnosis and Montanism, of disputes 
about the Passover, and of the development of the doctrine 
of the Logos, about the middle of the second century, car- 
ries in itself marks of these various efforts, but embraceei - 
them under a higher unity : he not only agrees, finally, I 
with Baur's indication of the stand-point from which the 
Evangelist might consider himself justified, not indeed iu 
imequivocally characterising himself as the the bosom- 
disciple of Jesus, but in insinuating he was so ; not only 
does he agree with this indication, but he calls it expressly 
the crown of Baur's treatise, a magnificent proof of close 
and penetrating criticism which must exercise upon every 
one who is competent to follow it a profound and really 
poetical effect. 

Far less importance is attributed by Strauss to the 
investigation into the Synoptics ; nor can I contradict him 
if he is of opinion that Gospel criticism has during the 
last twenty years somewhat run to seed, and the whol^ 
investigation become so extensive by the crowd of hypo- 
theses pressing in, that the main question itself, that of the 
Evangelical History, will scarcely ever be brought to a 
decision if the solution is to be waited for until this battle 
is ended; but that this is not necessary, inasmuch as many 
* The references are to the Eüglish translation, . ' 
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of the essential points in the Gospel History may be 
cleared up without its being by any means settled whether 
Matthew wrote in Hebrew or in Greek — a collection of 
sayings or a Gospel ; whether Luke had before him Mark 
and Matthew, or Mark, Matthew and Luke. Thus much 
at least may be established without difficulty, and must, 
indeed, be established anterior to any Airther investiga- 
tion into the Gospel »History, that the external evidences 
Aimish us with no warrant that any one of the three first 
Gospels was composed by an Apostle or ä disciple of an 
Apostle; that, on the contrary, the very evidence of 
Papias himself (the oldest witness), about the year 120 a.D., 
to professed writings of Matthew and Mark is absolutely 
inapplicable to our Gospels of Matthew and Mark.^ 

Quite as easily it may be shewn that each of these 
Gospels contains unhistorical accounts and narratives in 
great number; that, consequently, none of them is an ori- 
ginal and thoroughly reliable source. But their relation, 
in this respect, to one another — ^which, comparatively 
speaking, may claim the greatest originality — ^how far the 
unhistorical accounts were delivered to them by others, or 
fresh framed by their authors by modification of tradition, 
if not by free invention of their own — ^these are questions 
which can only be decided by criticism of the accounts in 
question following internal traces: but their solution is 

« Even by Tischendorf s pretentious and superficial pamphlet, 
^ When were the Gospek composed ? " Leipsig, 1865, neither this 
result nor our view of the external attestation to the Gospel of John 
is in any way shaken. The most in this pamphlet is nothing more 
than a repetition, in a very confident tone, of apologetic observa« 
tions long since controverted ; while what the composer has lately 
added is so untenable, that it cannot cause any serious difficulties 
whatever to any one who has surveyed this departmwit with a 
critical eye. • 
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80 much the less indispensable as even a representation^ 
on the whole later and at siecond-hand^ may have pre- 
served the original tradition in a purer form, or restored 
it by removing individulal and legendary component 
parts. However desirable, therefore, it must always be to 
arrive at the most perfect and certain solutions possible of 
these questions, and whatever light may be reflected from 
these solutions upon individual features of the Gospel 
history, still the answer to them is not of such important 
influence upon the solution of the critico-historical problem 
that the latter can be said to be dependent upon the 
former. Such dependence could only be maintained if it 
were shewn that some one of our synoptic Gospels is 
governed to the same extent as that of John, by ideal 
points of view, and stands in a position of similar freedom 
to tradition ; but those who are acquainted with the sub- " 
ject are agreed that this is not the case. 

But if Strauss puts only a conditional value upon this 
investigation, still he has not, so far as the plan of his 
work allowed, entirely withdrawn from it* In the result 
at which he arrives, he comes, in the main, to the view 
which Baur adopted, and to which the majority of his 
pupils, though with important variations in detail, have 
adhered. He looks upon Matthew as the most ancient, 
and, comparatively speaking, the most trustworthy of our I 
Gospels. In particular, he thinks that the speeches ofj 
Jesus are, in him, not indeed tmmixed with later addi- 
tions and modifications, but still more genuine than in the 
others. Moreover, that the matter of fact appears here 
in general in its simplest and most original form; and 
that a further proof of its originality is to be found in the 
stamp of Jewish nationality which it bears« He is, how- 
ever, not prepared to deny that even this representation 
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pf the history, as given in Matthew, is only feecondary, 
and drawn, at all events in part, from different and more 
ancient memoranda, from the continuous use of which 
both the repetitions and the contradictions which appear 
in this Gospel are to be explained. That the Gospel did 
not receive its final touches until a comparatively late 
period, Strauss concludes more especially from the bap- 
tismal formula. Matt. xxviiL 19, echoing, as it does, the 
later ecclesiastical ritual. He agrees with others in 
assuming that Luke made use of Matthew, and probably 
also one or other of the original sources which the latter 
had before him, and to this he thinks many of the features 
are to be ascribed, in which Luke differs from Matthew^ 
even in the case of those narratives • which, in their main 
subjects, coincide with those of Matthew. At the same 
time he is of opinion that Luke not only worked up the 
tradition which he found ready at hand as an indepen- 
dent author, but ako modified it in the sense of univer- 
salistic Paulinism, and supplemented it by narratives 
with this tendency ; but in doing so he did not deal so 
freely with it as the fourth Evangelist, to whom, in other 
respects, he stands nearer than any of the other synoptics: 
the peculiarity of his method consists rather in this (as 
Strauss, p. 123, convincingly proves) that he gives a 
hearing to the opposite opinion, he does not feel himself 
to be the man to melt up again and remould altogether 
the Evangelical tradition, but is content with bringing it 
into another shape by analysis, re-modeUing and elabo- 
ration. That he wrote later than Matthew is proved even 
by the turn which he gives to the eschatologic* prophecy 
in Matthew xxiv. 29. Mark, as has been assumed almost 
universally since the time of Griesbach, and especially by 
* i.e. about the end of the world. 
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Baur, is suppoefed to be so far dependent upon Matthew 
and Luke, that his work is to be considered as an extract 
from theirs, enriched by only a few additions from them — 
an extract, the peculiarity of which consists mainly in its 
dogmatic neutrality, in the mode in which the speech- 
element is subordinated to the narrative, in the exagge- 
rated and wilder conception of the idea of miracle, in the 
more sensuous painting and more garish colouring of 
many of the events. This view, however, has been for 
some time opposed by the other, espoused in part by 
learned men of note, according to which Mark, on the 
contrary, is supposed to have been the common source of 
the two other synoptics, and the most reKable authority 
for the original Evangelical tradition. So, for the last 
few years, Mark has become the fashion, and there is 
scarcely an historical excellence which might not be dis- 
covered in him, from the exemplary historical arrangement 
and purely himian image of Christ to the "brightness of 
the early flower" which shone upon Ewald so convincingly 
in Mark's Apocryphal accounts of miracles. On this point, 
however, many preferred the assumption, not that Mark is 
himself the original Evangelist, but only the onewho allowed 
himself the fewest variations from the original Evangelist. 
Strauss is as little able now, as before, to follow this view. 
He continues to look upon the later composition of Mark, 
and his dependtoce upon Matthew, as undeniable : that, with 
Matthew, he also used Luke and compounded his Gospel 
out of the two others appears to him at least very pro- 
bable; and he likewise coincides with Schwegler and 
Baur, in the assumption that the leading idea of his work 
is the intention of giving not merely a shorter represen- 
tation of the Evangelical history, but one in which every- 
thing that could give offence on one side or another, on 
all points in dispute between the Heathen and Jewish 
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Ohristlan party, might» as much as possible, be passed 
over in silence; and he thinks also that with this is con- 
nected the fact, which betrays also the taste of a later 
period, that Mark lays so much more stress on the 
narratives, and especially on the miracles, than on the 
speeches, shortening the latter, lengthening the former 
by full description and exaggerating them by peculiar 
features of a miraculous character. Finally. Strauss is 
quite correct in drawing attention to the points of con- 
tact between Mark and John, which prove that one of 
these writers who, in this case, can only have been John, 
had the other before his eyes. 

It is, of course, impossible in this place to test these 
views in any degree exhaustively. If, however, I am to 
express my opinion in brief, I cannot but declare myself 
as in the main, and with a few modifications in detail, 
agreeing with the theory here set forth as to the origin 
and character of our Gospels. In the first place it will 
be, at the present day, almost imiversally admitted, and 
certainly by all those who are competent to decide, that 
the Evangelical History was propagated, for a considerable 
period, only in the way of oral tradition. Among the 
first disciples and worshippers of Jesus, there existed no 
learned men and no authors : on the contrary, the learned 
and the literary of his nation had turned from him with 
hatred and contempt. A society, newly formed, standing 
in the midst of the most exciting conflicts and the most 
profound religious excitement, was a soil the least favour- 
able that can be conceived for the writing of history. A 
society, looking every day for the end of the world, feeling 
no loftier desire than that for the coming of the Lord in 
the clouds, coidd have no motive for representing the 
image of its earthly life in written descriptions, for a 
posterity upon which, considering the near approach of 
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the conclusion of the present course of the world, they 
could no longer reckon ; but, as far as a wish was excited 
to learn anything of the speeches, the acts, and the 
destinies of that Lord, those who felt that wish adhered 
to the living word, to which, even in the second century, a 
Papias attributes an incomparably higher value than to 
the written tradition, inasmuch as its credibility is guaran- 
teed to him by the personality of those who were questioned 
by him. It was not until the ApostoUcal generation had 
gradually died out, not until decades of years had passed 
since the departure of Jesus, that written memoranda 
about His life and doctrine were felt to be a desideratum. 
But at this period, by reason of the nature of all merely 
oral tradition, not merely unhistorical elements in great 
numbers might and must have penetrated into the Gospel 
history, many genuine features have been lost or have 
slipped into oblivion, but the whole frame of the history 
must have been loosened, and its natural organism broken 
up into a disarranged mass of separate narratives. For . 
if, in a general way, it is only the skill of the writer which I 
can form a comprehensive biography, give a oonnected 
view of a long historical career, while, on the contrary, 
on artless remembrance only particulars impress them- 
selves, and in artless tradition only these propagate them- 
selves, much more must this be true of religious tradition, 
far removed as this is, by its very nature, from all historical 
pragmatism, from all explanation of sequence in connec- 
tion with natural causes, and for which that alone has any 
value from which an express reference to religious life can 
be gained. What, therefore, oral tradition about Jesus pre- 
sented, cannot have been a connected representation of Hi» 
hiBtory, but only a number of separate stories and spepches. 
Among the former we must assume to have been placed^ 
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together with the main facts of the death and the. 
resurrection, principally miraculous histories and those, 
occurrences which were the occasions of an important 
saying; among the latter, not prolix developments of 
doctrine, but, in part, short and pregnaniexpressions with 
an epigrammatic point ; in part, those parables of an attrac« 
tive nature and easy to be remembered, which were 
besides so agreeable to the Jewish taste, and propagated 
themselves from mouth to mouth. And just for this 
reason it was impossible that the oral tradition coidd be 
the origin of entire biographies, like our Gospels, or of 
anything more than short and imperfect memoranda, 
which even Strauss justly considers as the first beginning 
of Evangelical literature ; combinations of speeches and 
occurrences without any claim to biographical complete- 
ness and strict chronology, something after the manner/ 
though far from reaching to the extent, of the Memora- 
bilia of Xenophon ; and this is expressly confirmed by 
the most ancient testimony about the Evangelical writings 
which we possess, the declaration of Papias, preserved for us 
by Eusebius in his Church History (iii. 39) in Papias' 
own words. For, instead of our four Gospels, this ancient 
bishop knows only two writings, the first of which was 
attributed to the Apostle Matthew, the other to Mark the 
companion of Peter : a collection, written in Hebrew, of 
" Utterances of Christ," and a Greek account " of his 
speeches and acts." Now if it is certain, with regard to 
the first of these writings, that it can have been neither 
the original work of our Matthew, nor a perfect Gospel at 
all, so also with the accounts which we have of the second, 
a most inadmissible freedom must be taken, in order to 
find in it our own Mark, or even a basis in the main 
corresponding to it. For, in the first place, the speeches 
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in It appear to have been by far the most im^rtant part, 
as Papias describes its contents, at first indeed as consisting 
of the speeches and acts of the Lord, but afterwards as of 
" the speeches '* only ; and, as it was supposed, to have 
borrowed these contents from the lectures of Peter, whQ 
in his preaching of the Christian doctrine had, at all events, 
far more occasion to give an account of the doctrinal 
speeches and parables of his Master than of those miracles 
with which our Mark is filled, and which a personal disci- 
ple and companion of Jesus, however superstitious we may 
imagine him to have been, could only have narrated to a 
very small extent. In our Mark, on the contrary, the 
speech-element, as compared with the occurrences, and i 
especially with the miracles, is kept so strikingly in the t 
back-ground, that even the most zealous champion of his j 
originality could only explain the phenomenon by the 
groundless assumption that he intentionally passed over 
most ojF the speeches, because, anterior to the time of his 
writing, they had been already noted down by Matthew 
(but in Aramaic, and consequently not for the Greek 
readers of Mark) ; and that, on the other hand, learned 
Jews eagerly caught up the hypothesis of Mark, in order, 
by means of it, to support the proposition, does indeed in 
itself contradict all historical possibility, and destroys all 
true relation between cause and effect : that Jesus had in his 
doctrine nothing distinctive or peculiar ; was nothing else 
but a Jew of the Pharisaic party ; and did not differ in 
anything from the heads of it at Jerusalem but in a more 
defective culture and a greater amoimt of religious fanati- 
cism. Thus Papias expressly remarks that the sayings 
and deeds of Christ were told in the Writing of Mark, 
" not in order," but as he had them from occasional men- 
tion in the lectures of Peter ; and whether much or little 
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credit is to be given to the statement, it proves at least 
thus much, that the writing of Mark, which Papias knew, 
not only differed from the arrangement of the speeches in 
the collection of Matthew (which cannot itself have been 
a biography in progressive chronological order), but that 
it had not, generally, the form of a regular narrative 
about the life and teaching of Jesus — ^that the particular 
sayings and portions of narrative in it were not strung 
upon the thread of chronology or any other external 
thread, but only quite loosely put together. To our Mark, 
whom his friends praise for the very reason that he, more 
than any other Evangelist, gives us a picture of the regular 
series of events, and of the progressive development of an 
historical career, and who, apart from this exaggeration^ 
does at all events unmistakeably exhibit an intention to give 
a continuous and regular narrative, and varies from the 
arrangement of Matthew only in a few and unimportant 
particulars — to this Gospel of Mark of ours, that 
mentioned by Papias, as regards its form, must have stood 
in much the same relation as Eckermann's Conversations 
with Göthe to the biography of him by Lewis. 

Who then was the first to compile a complete repre- 
isentation of the Evangelical History from these and other 
similar memoranda, and from parallel oral tradition con- 
tinually developing itself? This we are imable to say. 
But it cannot be assumed that it was one of our four 
Evangelists. Not merely because Luke, probably the 
second of them in point of antiquity, expressly makes 
mention of " many '' Gospels which were in existence in 
his time ; because, moreover, it may be proved that Justin 
made use of at least one Gospel-writing besides our 
Matthew and Luke ; because we also know, from other 
sources, of a whole series of Gospels apart from our own, 
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which were current before the middle of the second 
century ; but, above all, for the reason that our Gospels 
themselves can only be folly explained on the assumption 
that there were at the time of their coming into existence, 
besides these short collections of speeches and narratives, 
one or more complete histories of Jesus. For if not only 
in the main substance of their accoimts, but also in the 
sequence of events detailed in them, and in individual 
expressions, sometimes Matthew and Mark coincide in 
differing from Luke, sometimes Luke and Mark from 
Matthew, or Matthew and Luke from Mark, or if the one 
of* them whom, on other accounts, we cannot help con- 
sidering the latest, appears, nevertheless, in particular 
eases, to give the most original form of a narrative — ^this 
relation cannot be rightly explained merely by supposing 
the use of one of these writers by a second and both by 
the third, whichever of them we consider to have been 
the first, and in whatever order we derive the others from 
him ; on the contrary, we find ourselves continually driven 
to the supposition that the later of them had before them, 
wholly or in part, together with the earlier, also the 
original sources &om which* these latter drew ; and as the 
traces of those original sources run through all parts of 
the Evangelical history, there is every probability that 
even the oldest of our Gospels was preceded by at least 
one, and probably by more than one, exposition of similar 
extent and character. If, therefore, we are to give the 
title of " Original Gospel" to the first exposition of that 
kind, but which likewise, according to all that precedes, 
can only have been of a derivative character, and in no 
degree a strictly original source of history, we shall not 
find this unchanged in any of our Gospels; but the 
question will only be which of them relatively restores it 
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most faithfully, which of them on the whole, together 
with what is legendary and unhistorical, of which there 
is plenty in all, gives comparatively the most reliable 
image of the founder of our religion, of his doctrine and 
his destinies. Now that, in this respect, the Gospel of 
John does not come under consideration is placed, scien- 
tifically speaking, beyond all question by all discussion 
that has taken place since Baur's decisive investigation 
I into the question ; and as to this I can now, as I did 
twenty years ago, only adhere to all the essential results of 
f that investigation ; and this acknowledgment is not in the 
smallest degree prejudiced by the admission that Baiur 
does not, perhaps, explain in a manner perfectly correct 
every single feature of the Johannine representation, that 
he has occasionally obliterated the simplicity of the artistic 
process of the Evangelist by over-complex reflections — 
brought into too little prominence the importance which 
the external element of the Evangelical history, in spite 
of his idealism, always had in the eyes of its author ; and 
that in all these respects the subtle remarks of Strauss 
upon this most sensuous, aupersensuous Gospel (e.g. Vol. I., 
p. 187, Vol. II., pp. 393, 415), make a valuable supplement 
to those of Baur. Luke is far from dealing- with the 
traditionary matter as freely as John does ; but still it is 
unquestionable that even he made very important altera- 
tions in it, and in particular cases (as especially, chapter x., 
in the narrative of the seventy disciples) took the older 
representation, traces of which we can follow much more 
clearly in Matthew, and not only enriched it by fiirther 
traditional elements, but also xmhesitatiagly modified it in 
accordance with practical and dogmatic interests. With 
the remarks which in this respect Strauss makes upon the 
tendency and procedure of Luke, I can agree the more 
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entirely as the substance of them completely coincides 
with the view which I have given in my work upon the 
Acts of the Apostles. Modem investigators are, without 
exception, agreed upon the point that in Luke we are to 
look neither for the original Gospel itself nor for a 
faithful copy of it; that he is later than Matthew is 
proved to demonstration, independent of everything else, 
by the passage, chapter xxi. 24, compared with Matthew 
xxiv. 29 ; for while Matthew stands sufficiently near to 
the destruction of Jerusalem not to hesitate to adopt into 
his Gospel the prophecy, that " immediately " after it the 
Son of Man shall appear in the clouds, Luke interposes 
between these two events the "time of the heathen," 
during which Jerusalem is to be in their power, and does 
not expect the second coming of Christ until after the 
expiration of this interval. It has, lastly, been of late 
maintained on several grounds that Luke did not make 
use of Matthew, but only Matthew's predecessor, the 
"original Evangelist." But on an accurate comparison 
of the two writings, no doubt upon this point appears to 
be possible, as Luke, in so many cases, adheres not only to 
the narrative but also to the expressions of Matthew, that 
the latter must have resembled his predecessor almost to 
the extent of being indistinguishable from him, if we are 
to attribute all these points of resemblance only to the use 
of a common original source. 

Far more doubtful is, as has been remarked, the ques- 
tion as to the relation of Mark to the two other synoptics. 
But however great the zeal and ingenuity that has been 
called forth to prove that not the others have been used 
by him, but he by the others ; or, that at least, according 
to another turn — of the three Gospels dependent upon 
one another, that of Mark is the most ancient, and stands 
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nearest to the genuine " original Gospel" of Mark, the 
disciple of Peter ; stul I do not think that the suspicions 
oj^sed to this view ever have been, or ever will be, suc- 
cessftdly disarmed. Even the external evidence with 
regard to the existence of our second Gospel, is decidedly 
unfavourable to it. We can point to the first and third, 
at any rate about the middle, or before the middle of the 
second century, in the hands of Justin Martyr, the third 
in those also of the Gnostic Marcion : of Mark no sure 
trace is found either elsewhere about this time, nor even 
in Justin ; for the only notice capable of being referred to 
it, the mention of "Sons of thunder" (Mark iii. 17,) is 
quoted by Justin himself, not as from our Gospel of Mark, 
but from the " memorabilia of Peter," i.e. the memoranda 
known to Papias, and professedly written down by Mark 
from the lectures of Peter. But if Justin, who lived in 
Rome, was not acquainted with our Gospel which, accord- 
ing to all appearance, took its rise in this city, or at all 
events in Italy, or at least did not use it in the same way 
as he used the two other synoptics, it caimot in his time 
have enjoyed any particular celebrity, and must have 
been far removed from being generally correct. More- 
over, the supposition that we have the most faithful 
specimen of the original evangelical history in a writing 
which strikingly neglects precisely the main point, the 
doctrine of Jesus ; and instead of this, collects the miracles 
with an obvious preference, and enlarges them with 
exaggerated legendary features — this supposition is not 
only improbable in itself, but it is also difficult to reconcile 
it with the fact that, in the most ancient records about 
the history of Christ, of which we hear through Papias, 
it is rather his speeches upon which stress is exclusively 
laid, and that Justin likewise only seldom mentions the 
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miracles, but returns to the sayings of Jesus in every 
page of his writings. Moreover, the champions of the 
priority of Mark find themselves, in particular points, 
compelled to make the admission that, in those points, he 
left out or altered component parts of the original Evan- j 
gelical tradition ; that, e.g.^ the Sermon on the Mount, '' 
which is entirely wanting in him, and with it the nar- 
rative, also wanting in Mark, about the Capernaum 
Captain, cannot have been wanting in the "original 
writing ;" that the short and colourless mention of the 
temptation of Chrifit supposes a fuller narrative, such as 
we read in Matthew and Luke, that Mark (chapter vi. 3,) 
was offended on dogmatic grounds with the term "Son 
of Joseph," or " Son of the Carpenter/' as Jesus, in Luke 
and Matthew is called by the Nazarenes, and therefore 
changed it into " Son of Mary." But how, then, can a 
writer to whom such radical alterations in the " original 
record" are attributed, unless we have before us con- 
vincing proofs of the contrary, be at once and on other 
groimds preferred to the others P and what right have 
we to reject as inconceivable the notion of a dependence 
of him upon them ; while still, in such instances as those 
alleged, it must be admitted that he was capable of taking 
accounts such as theirs, and partly from dogmatic, partly 
from literary motives, working out of them such a repre- 
sentation as he gives? If, finally, Mark is to be con- 
sidered as the oldest of our Gospels, this assumption will 
be irreconcilable with the circumstance that (to pass 
over chapter ix. 1, 13, 37,) in chapter xiv. 24, he transfers, 
like Luke, only in more indefinite expressions, to a later 
period, the marvellous signs of a second coming of Christ, 
which Matthew connects immediately with the destruction 
of Jerusalem. And if it is denied that he used one of 
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the others ; or, conversely, if he is supposed to have 
been used by them, then the question arises as to how it is 
to be explained that Mark gives so remarkably little of 
his own, that not only the almost entire substance of his 
accounts, but very frequently their verbal fonn is foimd 
repeated, sometimes in Matthew, sometimes in Luke, often 
even in both. Now if it is not to be assumed that Mark 
used them, then only one of two things remains : 
either they must both have made use of Mark, or all three 
must have used the same fundamental record. But none 
of these assumptions satisfies the cases in which Mark 
not merely agrees generally with one of the two other 
synoptics, or exhibits a compound from both, but in 
which his text at the same time exhibits phenomena 
which cannot be explained in a writer working indepen- 
dently, but only in one who had older representations 
before him, and neglected to smooth over in an intelligent 
manner these roughnesses which so readily result from the 
appropriation and application of foreign material. When, 
for example, Mark, ch. i. 2, attributes to Isaiah a passage 
of the prophet Malachi, applied to John the Baptist, this 
is most naturally explained by the assumption, that with 
the passage from Isaiah, which Matthew, and Luke also, 
here quote, he incautiously connected a second passage 
from a prophet which is quoted by the same writers in a 
different connection (Matthew xi, 10, Luke vii. 27), like- 
wise, with reference to John, but without the name of 
the prophet from whom it is taken. In ch. iii. 13, he 
agrees with Luke (ch. vi. 13,) in representing the election 
of the twelve Apostles as having been made upon the 
mountain, immediately before the sermon (omitted by 
him) ; and in the list of them passes most irregularly 
from one construction to another, followed by Luke, and 
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at the same time describes the commissioning of the 
Apostles in words which, in Matt. x. 1, and Lnke ix. 1, 
stand in a different and far more appropriate connection ; 
the words themselves exhibiting a mixture of the text of 
both of them. In this case it is difficult to believe that 
he fell upon this composition of elements entirely inde- 
pendent of the other writers. We find these elements 
manifestly in them in their original places, and Mark 
himself, chap. vi. 7, plainly shows to what place they 
properly belong. In chap. iii. 22, he tells us that when 
Jesus, after the election of the disciples, was thronged by 
the people in a house, the Scribes of Jerusalem objected 
to him that he cast out devils by the chief of them. But 
this unconnected narrative only becomes intelligible by 
means of Matthew chap. xü. 22, where that reproach is 
connected with a casting out of a devil. In chap. xiv. 65, 
it is said that the servants of the Sanhedrim put a covering 
over the face of Jesus, struck Him, and cried out to Him,' 
** Prophecy.^' It is manifest that we have here abbre- 
viated, imtil it is unintelligible, what is found in Luke, 
chap. xxii. 64 ; Matt. xxvi. 68, " Prophecy who it is that 
struck thee." Matthew and Luke cannot, therefore, have 
their account from Mark, and as the latter uses in part 
expressions of Matthew, in part those of Luke, he can only 
have taken his from them. Mark xv. 37, says that Jesus 
departed with a loud cry, that the curtain of the temple 
was rent in twain, that when the centurion on guard saw 
that he departed with such a cry (according to another 
reading shorter, but evidently to the sapie purport, " that 
he departed so,**) he cried out. This man was truly the 
Son of God. When Mark says this every reader must 
indeed ask himself, how any one, and especially a Eoman 
centurion, could have taken an executed malefactor for 
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the Son of God, for the Jewish Messiah, because before 
His decease He uttered a loud cry, or how any writer 
could have attributed such a belief to such a motive.^ 
This strange feature is only intelligible to us when we 
remember that Matthew does indeed also, chap, xxvii. 50, 
speak of the loud cry before the decease, and of the 
rending of the curtain; but adds, *'and the earth did 
quake, and the rocks rent, and the graves were opened, 
and many bodies of the saints which slept, arose,*' etc. ; 
" Now, when the centurion, and they that were with him, 
watching Jesus, saw the earthquake, and those things 
that were done, they feared greatly, and said, * Truly this 
was the Son of God.* " Here there is a* sufficient motive 
for the expression of the centurion in the preceding 
material miracles. Mark, as well as Luke, omits these 
miracles (probably on account of the resurrection of the 
dead, which he did not choose should precede that of the 
'' first-fruits of them that slept *'), but he does not wish 
to dispense with the recognition of Christ by the cen- 
turion ; and, consequently, as he could not have witnessed 
the rending of the curtain of the Temple, the only re- 
maining groimd for such recognition, the only striking 
circumstance in the case of the dying person for the 
centurion to observe, was the loud cry uttered by the 
former. 

A series of further examples, and in particular of those 
in which the text of Mark can be explained only on the 
supposition of its being compounded of those of the two 
other synoptics, is given by Strauss, p. 174, vol. 1. But 
the explanation that Mark, in all these cases, had before 
him not the two other Evangelists, but the " fimdamental 
record," common to him and them — ^this explanation is 
indeed opposed by many other considerations, but is also 
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especially inadmissible in those passages in whicli hetero' 
geneous features and modes of expression, whicli are 
separate in our texts of Matthew and Luke, are com- 
bined in Mark. For example, in one of the instances 
above quoted, Mark introduces in two places what 
Matthew and Luke mention only in one, and that the 
only suitable place, with regard to the commission of 
the Apostles, and in reference to one department of this 
commission, the expulsion of devils, agrees on one occasion 
with Luke, ix. 1, in speaking of devils, and on another of 
*' unclean spirits ;'' with Matthew x. 1, there are two 
suppositions possible, and both equally improbable. The 
first is, that the " fundamental record '' also had these 
passages in two places, and the second, that it gave in one 
of them two descriptions of the circmnstance of which 
Matthew borrowed from it one, Luke the other. On the 
contrary, it is perfectly manifest that Mark made use of 
the two other synoptics : the account of the commission of 
the Apostles to heal the sick and to drive out devils, 
whidi they place later, he transposes to an earlier place 
(chap. iii. 14, before the sermon on the Mount), only 
because he followed Luke (who had a motive for this in 
the whole scheme of his work,) in assigning this place to 
the list of the Apostles, but found that account in 
Matthew, combined with the list of the Apostles ; and as, 
in consequence of this, chap. vi. 7, he was obliged once 
more to repeat it, he chose for the later passage the ex- 
pression of Matthew, while in the first he has that of 
Matthew combined with that of Liike. Mark has a great 
liking for cases of driving out devils. In consequence of 
this he describes more miracles of this sort than Matthew, 
and even more than Luke, but does not give one of his 
own that is not to be found either in Matthew or in Luke. 
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Thus it cannot be assumed that the latter borrowed their 
narratives from Mark independent of each other, or from 
Mark's fundamental record ; for in this case what should 
have occasioned Matthew only to omit those which Luke 
adopted, and Luke only those which Matthew adopted ? 
Quite as little that one of them used, beside Mark, ( jy. 
the fundamental Mark ?) the other as well, and then pur- 
posely repeated those cases of driving out devils, which the 
other did not give ; for, if he was concerned about com- 
pleteness in the case of such miracles, why should he 
have passed over others which both his predecessors gave, 
and which were, therefore, better accredited; or, if he 
was only concerned with supplementing the earlier 
descriptions, have repeated those which he found already 
in both ? On the contrary, the fact can only be explained 
on the supposition that Mark had Matthew and Luke 
before him, and selected what was agreeable to him. It 
jis the same also in the other cases. In spite of all the 
ingenuity that has been lately applied to prove the oppo- 
site assumption, the dependence of Mark upon Matthew 
nd Luke will still always continue to be the last result 
f criticism. But as, besides them, Mark undoubtedly 
.e use of other Gospel records also, or at least of one 
such, and as Luke likewise, as he himself tells us, had 
before him not merely one predecessor but several, it is 
still possible that each of them, in individual cases, may 
have preserved the original tradition in a purer form 
than the others; but the exact state of the case in this 
respect, can only be decided by internal evidence, and 
according to the circumstances of each account as it comes 
under discussion. 

If, now, from this point, we refer to the opinions of 
Renan, we shall find that he agrees with the position above 
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enunciated, so far as to entertain the conviction that the 
fundamental source of the Gospel history is to be- found in 
oral tradition, and that for a long time no such value was 
attributed to written memoranda, as that any hesitation 
would have been felt to supplement or modify them from 
tradition or from one another. Eenan, moreover, finds 
the most ancient traces of Gospel records in the accounts 
which Papias gives of the collection of sayings of Matthew 
and of the memorabilia of Mark. He thinks that it was 
from these two sources that our two first Gospels were 
compiled, and that Matthew distinguishes himself by best 
preserving the utterances of Jesus in their original form, 
and that, on the contrary, Mark (who imposes upon 
Eenan, just as he does on our German Eulogists of this ' 
Evangelist, especially by his — ^in our opinion completely 
and entirely affected — picturesqueness), adhered most 
closely in the narratives to the most ancient tradition 
emanatiug from Peter and other Eyewitnesses. Far less / 
is the historical credibility of Luke: his Gospel is an 
exposition given at second, or more accurately at third, 
hand ; a work of literary art, possessing indeed, compara- 
tively speaking, the greatest charm, but to be used only 
with great caution by the critical historian. In Eenan's ( 
remarks upon the literary character of this Gospel, there 
is much subtle and pertinent observation ; but when he 
states it as his opinion that the author of it is accredited 
by the Acts of the Apostles as a companion of Paul, it 
would be much nearer the truth to say, that the Acts of 
the Apostles puts it beyond doubt that he wishes to appear 
ajs such, but is not ; and when he turns the supposed com- 
panion of Paul into " an exalted Ebionite " and Jew, 
pious according to the law, we can scarcely believe our 
eyes when we see this maintained of the disciple of 
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Paid ; but we see also at the same time, that the author 
has no notion of the peculiar tendency of the third Gospel 
and of the Acts of the Apostles, and has always been and 
still is perfectly unacquainted with the investigations 
which have, in Germany, lon^ since settled these ques- 
tions, at least in the main points. But, to a still greater 
extent, is this the case with his conceptions of the fourth 
Gospel. There is no question in Gospel criticism so im- 
portant for the right apprehension of Gospel History as 
this. But, with regard to this fundamental question, 
Renan's ideas are so hazy, that his answer to it from the 
stand-point of modern science, can only be described as a 
remarkable step in retrogression. Perfectly unacquainted, 
as it would appear, with the German criticism of the last 
twenty years, about John and its results, he grasps at an 
assumption which, in its self-contradictory lameness, has, 
among us, long since outlived itself. On the one hand, he 
cannot conceal from himself that Papias can have known 
nothing of a Gospel of John ; and, as regards the contents 
of this Gospel, not only are ''the abstract metaphysical 
lectures" of the Johannine Christ an imsurmountable 
offence to him, but he also discovers, that in particular 
points the narrator has, for a particular purpose, know- 
ingly falsified history. Still, on the other hand, he thinks 
that not only later writers, like Tatian and Irenaeus, but 
also even Justin knew and made use of our fourth Gospel 
(the exact opposite to this being the case as regards 
Justin) ; and while he certaialy cannot look upon his 
speeches as historical, he is of opinion with regard to the 
narrative portions, that they are for the most part so 
accurate that the eyewitness cannot be mistaken, and that 
the course of the life of Jesus is, on the whole, more sharply 
and satisfactorily drawn in John than in the synoptics. 
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Thus he comes, in conclusion, to the result that the fourth 
Gospel was probably composed on the basis of the memo- 
randa which John, in his old age, reduced to writing, 
by one of his disciples, and by the same hand enriched 
with those speech-portions which so little correspond 
either to the spirit or the language of the synoptic Christ. 
Still, he will not, characteristically enough, exclude the 
possibility that the Apostle himself, towards the end of 
his life, in his devotion to a theosophical mysticism, attri- 
buted the speeches to his Master. But, be this as it may ; 
in any case, the Gospel in the majority of its historical 
narratives, is supposed to be as credible as it is in its 
accounts of the speeches of Jesus, imreliable. A similar 
partition of the Gospel was formerly attempted in Ger- 
many, soon after the first appearance of Strauss' Life of 
Jesus ; but it met with such ill success, that it might have ^ 
deterred any one from again taking it up ; and it has 
become a sheer scientific impossibility since Baur trium- j 
phantly shewed that this Gospel, more than any other, is ; 
a work out of a single mould, that one and the same idea 
governs every particular in it as well as the whole, that ; 
its narratives are nothing but historical illustrations of j 
its speeches, and that there is no alternative between i 
adopting the whole as it stands as Johannine, and attribu- 
ting that whole to another and far later writer. But 
Benan appears not only to know nothing of this fimda- 
mental investigation and of all further discussions connected 
with it, but his position generally towards the Johannine 
narratives is so uncritical, that even by all that Strauss, 
in his first Life of Jesus, has proved to demonstration to 
be unhistorical, he will not be disturbed in his faith in 
his hypothesis ; and that features in the case of which the 
literary invention is so palpable as it is in that of the 
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unseamed coat of Christ, are actually forced by him to 
serve as a proof of the narrator having been an eye- 
witness. 

The consequences here resulting to his representation of 
the history, will appear when we turn from the sources of 
the Evangelical history to the history itself. 

In the discussion of the Evangelical history, either of 
/J Itwo modes may be adopted. We may start from the indi- 
; vidual narratives, as they lie before us, in order, by criti- 
cising them and by removing their unhistorical elements, to 
/ 7 J separate off the historical remainder ; or, conversely we 
[^ may begin with the exposition of the supposed historical 
course of events, as far as it can still be discovered, and 
show from this point how and on what grounds the mani- 
fold imhistorical accounts, as time went on, attached 
themselves to this historical kernel. It was the former 
process, which we may call an Analytical one, that 
Strauss had followed in his first Life of Jesus ; on the 
present occasion he gives the preference to the second, 
the synthetical one. Of the two books into which, after 
the lengthy introduction, he divides the whole disquisi- 
tion, — the first treats of the Life of Jesus in its historical 
outline, — the second of ** the mythical history of Jesus in 
its origin and formation." He has thus certainly re- 
renounced the advantage of founding his results upon that 
many-sided criticism of the Evangelical accounts, and 
their various explanations, which pursue the subject mat- 
ter into its finest ramifications, in which the main 
strength of his earlier work consists. But he might feel 
the less reluctant to do this, as in that work he had already 
and so brilliantly satisfied this demand ; and as he every- 
where introduced into his new work as much of critical 
detail as was compatible with its more popular character. 
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And by Kmiting himself in this direction, he gains in 
another the power of doing now what he could not have 
done before; and of, in part, sketching a connected map of 
the real history and historical personality of Jesus, in 
part of explaining far more perfectly and accurately than 
before the origin of the Evangelical history. Here the 
first of these investigations, the question as to the history / 
and the character of Jesus is the main point, and the very | 
question is brought especially before us by the parallel I 
between Strauss and Benan ; for the latter has, on the 
whole, done but little for the explanation of what is unhis- 
torical in the Evangelical narratives. But here also I 
Qhall be obliged to limit myself to the main point. , 

Now, if we enquire, in the first place, how Jesus be- 
came what he was, we shall be compelled to lament, that 
in his case as in that of so many of the greatest benefac- 
tors and heroes of humanity, the entire want of accredited 
accounts of his personal relations and history of his cul- 
ture. Of the first we know little more than that he was 
born at Nazareth, that his father was called Joseph, his 
mother, Mary ; that the first followed the trade of a car- 
penter, which Jesus also probably learnt Himself and prac- 
tised ; of the second we do not know even so much as 
this ; and, until the first appearance of Jesus in his inter- 
course with John the Baptist, nothing whatever. In 
order, therefore, to fill up this gap we are driven altoge- 
ther to conjectures. Now, if we examine what direction ; 
these conjectures take in the case of each of our two cri- / 
tics, it is sufficiently characteristic, that iti Kenan the / 
personal, in Strauss the historical relations occupy the / 
foreground. The former does indeed begin with a short ' 
description of the state of the Jews in the centuries imme- 
diately preceding Christ, but attributes much more im- 
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portance to laying before his readers a picture of the 
immediate surroundings of Jesus and of the circimistances 
under which he grew up. He speaks of Nazareth and its 
charming neighbourhood, of the Jewish mode of instruc- 
tion which, differing far from ours, made, even for the 
imleamed individual, a comparatively high mental culti- 
vation possible ; of the influence which the sacred Scrip- 
tures of the Jewish nation, especially those of a prophetic 
and poetical character, the proverbial sayings of a HiUel 
and of other Eabbis, the spirit of a superstitious supematu- 
ralistic view of the world must have exercised upon a 
young man of that nation — a young man entirely unac- 
quainted with Greek science, and who had always been 
without a notion of the political condition of the world ; 
of the development of Messianic ideas and the ferment 
which had been thus produced in the minds of men ; of 
the opposition existing between Galilee and Judea^ not 
only in the character of the coimtry, but also in that of 
their religious and social life. His disquisitions upon 
these points are moreover most attractive and well 
adapted to give us a more lively view of the circum- 
stances under which Jesus grew up. But on a nearer view 
there is no mistaking that, even under this head, the ima- 
gination of the historian has introduced into his picture 
more than one feature, the historical character of which it is 
difficult to prove ; that he gives to the enchanting nature 
of the country of Galilee, which, moreover, he himself 
A was far from finding so rich and so pleasant as it is sup- 
posed to have been heretofore, an importance in the for- 
mation of the character of Jesus, utterly exaggerated and 
incapable of being proved by any definite signs ; that con- 
siderable deductions must bemade from hispanegyric upon 
the cheerftd innocence, the idyllic condition of the Ghdi- 
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lean population, when we remember that it was precisely 
this province that was the theatre of bloody insurrections 
against the Romans, the native coimtry of Judas the Gaulon- i 
ite, a centre of Jewish fanaticism and of politico-religious, 1 
guerilla warfare; that the journeys to the festivals at 
Jerusalem, which Jesus is said to have undertaken almost 
every year from His infancy upwards, and the eflfect 
which Renan ascribes to them did not, probably, take 
place exactly as they are told ; for the narrative in Luke 
II., 41 has, not without reason, been called in question by 
Strauss, and on the occasion of His latest visit to Jeru- 
salem, which is the only one that is indisputable, there is 
every appearance of the Temple and the life of the people 
in the city having been quite new to Him (Matt. xxi. 12, 
24, 1 parall.) When Renan fully sums up the. result of 
his meditations upon the religious development of Jesus, 
iQ the words : " Un Messie aux repas des noces, la courti- 
sane et le bon Zachee appel^s h ses festins, les fondateurs 
du royaume du ciel comme un cortege de paranymphes : 
voil^ ce que la Galilee a ose, ce qu'elle a fait accepter,'' all 
this does indeed correspond with his inclination to make a 
Galuean idyU out of the beginnings of Christianity ; but 
every one sees also all that is great, serious and world- 
revolutionising in the character of this religion, and its 
founder, is obscured by phrases which have the less value, 
as the image of the marriage feast of the Messiah, which 
also is the basis of the unhistorical narrative of the 
marriage feast at Cana in GaHlee, is not even anything 
peculiarly Christian, and, as the Apocalypse proves, may 
consort perfectly well with the full glow of a spirit of 
vengeance perfectly Jewish. 

Strauss affects to tell us far less of the history of Jesus' 
culture. He also assumes that he had not the benefit of 
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a learned education, even in the sense of the Judaism of 
that period ; and in support of this assumption he appeals 
to the freshness and originality of his doctrine and mode 
of teaching and to the absence of that scholastic spirit 
which is so remarkable even in the case of the highly- 
gifted Apostle of the Gentiles. Moreover, he remarks 
that in GFalilee, the population of which was thickly inter- 
mixed with Gentiles and separated by Samaria from the 
Jews, so proud of their faith, the circumstances were 
favourable to a more liberal religious tendency. But he 
does not venture to push the assimiption further, sup- 
ported as it is by no more definite historical traces, and 
therefore, is content to remark that Jesus (like Socrates 
we might add, who was also a mechanic and possessed no 
learned knowledge of the philosophy of which he was to 
be the reformer) found the means which he required for 
the development of inward powers with which he was 
endowed, in industrious study of the Old Testament and 
also in free religious intercourse with the learned men of 
his own nation, and in particular, with the adherents of 
the three dominant schools. To show this he gives us not 
only a survey far more comprehensive than Benan does of 
the course of development of Judaism, and in doing so 
comprises in his view in particular the assistance given 
in the prophets to a spiritualisation of the religion, the 
formation and modification of the Messianic idea, the 
Jewish sects of the last century before Christ ; but he 
also, following in the steps of Baur, completes this in- 
vestigation by a description most luminous, and bringing 
out clearly and strikingly all essential points of the con- 
tributions made to the preparation for Christianity by the 
Grecian spirit, in virtue of its scientific and morally reli- 
igious development, by the Roman empire and the practi- 
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cal sense of the Roman people. And to this discussion 
I cannot but attribute the greater value the more deci- 
dedly I continue to adhere to the conviction that not only 
the practical modification of the circumstances by the 
Boman empire, but also the course and spread of the intel- 
lectual culture of the Greeks, had a much greater share in / 
the rise of the Christian religion than is generally as- I 
sumed. But this is exactly what is most difficult of proof 
in the case of the foimder of Christianity. It is, indeed, 
perfectly evident that from the time of the appearance of 
the most ancient Alexandrine Christians and Gnosticism, 
Hellenic philosophy and the entire circle of Hellenic 
thought had an appreciable influence upon the theological 
conceptions and the moral views of the Christians. In 
the case of Paul, also, whose native town of Tarsus was a 
famous seat of Greek and especially of Stoic philosophy, 
whom his Rabbinical studies might, at all events in the way 
of controversy, have brought into contact with foreign 
elements, whose teacher, Gamaliel, was reproached with 
his knowledge of the Greek language, who, from the 
time of his conversion, Kved almost entirely in the Greek 
town of Antioch, in Ephesus, in Corinth, etc., — in his case 
we should be less surprised if it could be shown that many 
of his ideas accrued to him, mediately or inmiediately, 
from the source upon which a Philo and others at that 
time drew so richly. But who will look upon it as a 
probable supposition that the same source was open also 
to the self-taught teacher of Nazareth, in whose case 
there is not a single reliable token that justifies the 
assumption that He was acquainted with the Greek lan- 
guage, or was in any way connected with persons of Greek 
cultivation ? But if only the circumstances in question 
are clearly considered, we may be compelled to allow that 
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the notion is not so inadmissible as might at first sight 
appear. The question is, indeed, not whether Jesus him- 
self came into immediate contact with Grecianism — this 
is extremely improbable — ^but whether many of the 
thoughts which Greek philosophy first set in motion 
might not have passed over into Palestine, and have 
become domesticated in the circles which imparted to 
the Founder of Christianity the basis of His culture, which 
He could not, any more than any other man, dispense with 
for the development of His creative idiosyncrasy. And 
this possibility cannot be at once negatived when we re- 
flect that these thoughts had been for centuries operating 
continuously in the Grecian world, that they were every- 
where met with disengaged from their scholastic form 
and their systematic connection among the orators and 
poets, as well as among the philosophers, in daily life, as 
well as in the schools and in literature ; that, moreover, 
the Jewish people outside of Palestine, in Syria, in Asia 
Minor, and, above all, in Egypt, had likewise for centuries 
been in communication, most fruitful in results, with the 
Greek spirit, and that it was impossible that those of 
Palestine could blockade themselves against the ideas 
which their compatriots abroad had adopted, under the 
circumstances of the lively intercourse which they held 
with them, an intercourse kept up by commercial connec- 
tions, and the national religious festivals; that the influence 
of the Greek character, which, under the SeleucidsB, and 
before the violent attempt at Hellenisation on the part 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, appears to have continued for a 
considerable time after a noiseless fashion, could hardly 
have been entirely set aside by the Maccabaean reaction, 
and that a speaking monument and most eflective agent 
of this influence reached down for some years into the 
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Christian period in the sects of the Essenes and Therapeutae. 
For that the decisive impulse to the rise of Essenism^ 
which, according to Josephus, falls precisely into the time 
of the Maccabees, proceeded from Hellenism, and more 
particularly from the character of the Orphico-Pytha- 
gorean religion ; this, notwithstanding all modem contro- 
versy, may be held to .be a perfectly sure result, as the . 
three parties of the Neo-Pythagoreans, the Essenes, and the / 
Ebionites, do in the main, and, on the whole as well as 
in the most individual and accidental features, exhibit a 
connection which at once justifies us in characterising 
them as the Jewish and Christian branch of one and the 
same stock. Even, therefore, if we knew nothing what- 
ever of the openings by which Greek influences could have 
had access to the circle of growing Christianity, still 
our ignorance would be far from being any ground for 
denying such a connection altogether; since, on the 
contrary, the general circumstances of that period were 
altogether adapted to favour it; and since, on the other 
hand, we havfe before us the fact that ideas which were 
emphatically enunciated in the ante-Christian period, but 
to which self-involved Judaism never attained, found in 
Christianity their most fruitful application — all this being 
so, we could scarcely avoid maintaining such a connection. 
But there is even more to be said in favour of it. How- 
ever little we may know with accuracy of the then 
spiritual condition of Palestine, and in particular of 
Galilee, stul we see that the Galilee of the Gentiles, 
with its mixed population, with its half-Grecian towns of 
Caesarea and Ptolemais on the neighbouring coasts, with 
Greeks and inhabitants of Greek education in its principal 
city, was open to foreign influences in a high degree ; and 
in the Essenes we recognise a party which, having been. 

f2 
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from its outset connected with Grecianism, was eminently 
adapted to obtain a hearing among its Jewish countrymen 
for ideas which it adopted out of it. It is especially this 
last point to which I would attribute no small importance. 
Jesus himself, indeed, was certainly not a member of the 
society of the Essenes ; and what the pragmatism of the 
period of enlightenment pretended to tell of the co- 
operation of His brother members towards His beatific 
plan, has been, and justly, long since forgotten. The 
open cheerfulness of His character stands in too decided 
an opposition to the recluse reserve, and the ascetic 
severity of the Essenes — His lofty, spiritual freedom to 
their party narrowness and pedantic secrecy ; and, on the 
other hand, the Messianic idea, from which He starts at the 
outset, appears to have had but little importance for them. 
But it was quite as little necessary in the fourteenth cen- 
tury to be a Begarde,**^ or in the seventeenth a Quaker, in 
order to come into contact with these sects, as it was in 
the first, to be a member of the order of the Essenes, in 
order to feel the influence of the leading ideas and reli- 
gious peculiarity of this order. We may assume with 
certainty that the Essenes were a society, the influence of 
which extended far beyond the narrow circle of its regular 
members, and could not but reach everyone who in the 
Palestine of that time was seriously interested in religious 
matters. 

Of what extraordinary importance, then, was the one 
' fact that men here saw before them a society eminent for 
piety which despised the traditionary sacrificial service, 
and, on its account, the whole service of the Temple j 
which instead of sacrifices required purity of heart, and 
overcame the national obstinacy of Judaism by the most 
extensive charity to men ! How closely connected this 
* One of a sect of Franciscans. 
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moral tendency was with Christianity we see at once hy 
the extent to which, and the rapidity with which, it pene- 
trated into the most ancient Christian community ; and 
that even the founder of Christianity was touched by it, 
is shown not only by the whole spirit of his doctrine, but 
especially by what we shall immediately speak of, his 
position, that is, towards the Jewish worship, and his 
sayings about oath-taking and marriage, which have an 
unmistakeably Essene sound. 

Connected with the question just discussed, is the inves- 
tigation into the relation in which Jesus stood to John the 
Baptist. Now it is unquestionable that the Evangelical 
accoimts upon this point are for the most part uinhistorical, 
and contain assertions that have arisen merely from dog- 
matic presumption; still our two critics are right in 
assuming that these accounts are founded upon so much 
of fact as that John was visited by Jesus and imparted to 
Him his baptism. But Benan adds that this did not take 
place imtil Jesus had come forward independently as a 
teacher, and had collected a small school around Him. In 
saying this he has allowed himself to be misled by some 
of those unhistorical features, and in particular by the 
fourth Gospel, whose representation upon this very point 
is most unmistakeably shaped by the purpose of elevating 
the higher nature and dignity of Jesus by the surprising 
recognition and voluntary self-subordination of the Bap- 
tist, to which appears to l^e added an incorrect explana- 
tion of the words in John üi. 22. But what for us would, 
be the main point to learn, namely, something about the 
influence which John exercised upon Jesus; upon this 
point we have to lament that the Evangelical accounts, 
which by their view of the whole case are altogether pre- 
vented from conceiving the existence of such an influence. 
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give US no solution whatever ; and Strauss, therefore, 
limits himself, in reference to it, to a few general surmises. 
He looks upon it as probable that Jesus not merely made 
a transitory use of His intercourse with so importaat a 
personage, that together with the move in the direction of 
morals which proceeded from him, He also learnt much as 
regarded His calling to be a teacher of the people, but that 
in doing so He became at the same time continually more 
and more conscious of the distinction between His own 
method and that of the Baptist. For His preaching of the 
kingdom of God, if He stood in the relation of a disciple to 
John, He must have received from him a most important 
impulse ; His connection also with Essenism, which we 
have supposed above, might have been brought about by the 
prophet whose baptism bears a strong resemblance to the 
Essenic lustrations, and who, like the Essenes, subordinated 
the privileges of the sons of Abraham to moral per- 
formances; and if, in Matthew, they are Pharisees and 
Sadducees whom the Baptist calls a "generation of vipers," 
this appellation of the dominant sects would fit in most 
suitably with the acrimony of the anti-pharisaic speeches 
of Jesus. The assumption of Renan, on the other hand, 
that Jesus adopted the rite of baptism from John, can 
only adduce in support of itself the questionable testimony 
of the fourth Gospel ; unquestionably that of Strauss is 
the more correct when he expresses it as his belief, 
founded upon the representation of the synoptics and 
John's own half confession, that it was not until after the 
death of the founder that the Christian conmnmity adopted 
the baptismal usage, and then referred it, as they did so 
much beside of a later origin, to the ordinance of that 
founder, not, however, put into His mouth until after His 
resurrection. Everything, however, is here so uncertain 
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that the greater or less probability of particular supposi« 
tions is a question which cannot be settled ; and though 
the assumption that John as a predecessor of Jesus, exer- 
cised an important influence upoi;i the development of His 
convictions certainly recommends itself in many points of 
view, still, on the other hand, the possibility is not to be 
denied that Jesus came only into temporary contact with 
the Baptist, and not imtil He had already secured His 
own standing-point. 

But in whatever way the founder of our religion may 
have become what He was, it is for us a far more im- 
portant question what he was ; what sort of a personality 
it was from which proceeded this world-wide efiect; in what 
consisted all the novelty and pecuUaritywhichhe introduced 
into the faith and life of mankind. And, fortunately, we are 
upon this point far more fully informed than upon the 
cause and more detailed circumstances of His inner de- 
velopment. For certain as it may be that the longer 
speeches, especially as Matthew gives them, ar6 to be 
looked upon as literary compositions, it is unmistakeable 
that there are interwoven into them those pithy sayings 
and parables which even oral tradition might have pre - 
served for a considerable period in an essentially accurate 
form ; and however much posterity, in accordance with its . 
dogmatic conceptions and requirements may have added 
to their genuine basis, or have modified that basis, still the 
most important and characteristic, and these especially, 
bear so unmistakeable a stamp of fresh and vivid origi- 
nality, they go so far above everything that we find else- 
where in the Judaism of the time and that could have 
been put into the mouth of Jesus from the Jewish and 
Jewish-Christian conception of the Messiah, they point so 
uniformly to one and the same central point of a new 
view of the world and a personality unique of its kind, 
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that while we may indeed be doubtful of many individual 
points, we are sure of the collective figure resulting from 
all these individual features by their unsought-for coinci- 
dence in the main. 

Now if we attempt to sketch, first of all, the outline of 
this figure, to get, independent first of all of His more 
immediate national and theoretic commission, a view of 
the religious consciousness of Jesus, we are immediately 
struck by a feature of fundamental importance — that 
peculiar inward relation into which Jesus places Himself 
towards God, and which He expresses by the constant 
description of God as His Father. With this, therefore, 
each of the t^o writers has started in his discussion of 
the life of Jesus. The peculiar source of His strength, 
says Renan (p. 73), was an exalted idea of the Divinity 
which He did not owe to Judaism, but which appears to 
have been altogether a creation of His own great soul. He 
feels God within Himself, He bears Him within Himself; 
He preaches, therefore, not a doctrine, but He preaches 
Himself ; and He preaches at the same time God as the 
Father of all men, and the kingdom of God, by which, 
Renan thinks. He understood originally not an external 
Messianic kingdom, but the reign of true piety, and with 
which is connected the morality which is especially pro- 
claimed in the Sermon on the Mount. This morality did 
not indeed, as Renan says, set up really new principles, 
but the purest of these already set up acquired, in virtue 
of the person who preached them, by the amiable cha- 
racter of the new Rabbi, His charming appearance, His 
enchanting form, a " poesy ^* which gave them a pene- 
trative force entirely new. The latter notion is indeed 
strange enough ; if Jesus had really nothing new to say 
to his generation, no personal charms woxdd have availed 
to invest Him with the importance He possessed. To say 
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nothing of the fact that Kenan's conjectures as to His 
external appearance^ which remind one more of a hero of 
romance^ are altogether arbitrary and entirely unneces- 
sary to explain His subsequent success. Socrates, at least, 
who in his own time exercised a similar power of attrac- 
tion over men, was distinguished among his countrymen 
by exactly the opposite, namely, his ugliness. But 
Benan's remark as to the fundamental religious view of 
Jesus, does undoubtedly hit the central point of our 
question. This has been more accurately investigated by 
Strauss. Starting from the moral doctrine of the Sermon 
on the Moimt, he shows how this itself, in its reUgious 
precepts (Matt. v. 45), suffices for becoming a Son of 
God, who maketh His sun to rise upon the evil and the 
good ; and he at once recognises in this a fundamental 
feature of the piety of Jesus : " He felt and conceived of 
the Heavenly Father as the impartial Goodness," and on 
this very account Jesus preferred, above all, to designate 
Him by the name of " Father." But when He made this 
view, which the New Testament scarcely touches on in a 
single isolated passage, the fundamental view of the rela- 
tion of God to man — "this could only originate in 
Himself, it could only be the consequence of that impartial 
goodness being the fundamental tendency of His own 
character, and of His being, in this, conscious of His agree- 
ment with God." "He conceived of God, in a moral 
point of view, as being identical in character with Himself 
in the most exalted moments of His religious life, and 
strengthened in turn His own religious life by this ideal. 
But the most exalted religious tendency in His own con- 
sciousness was exactly that comprehensive love, over- 
powering the evil only by the good, and which He 
therefore transferred to God as the fundamental tendency 
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of His nature." How from this there proceeded, on the 
one hand, the call to be perfect even as God is perfect, 
the call to that perfect righteousness with which Jesus 
met the externality of the Mosaic law ; on the other hand, 
the principle of the most comprehensive charity towards 
all men, unlimited and unreserved, the recognition of the 
equality of all men before God, and of equal duty towards 
all men — how for Jesus Himself there arose from this 
universal charity towards man and from the feeling of a 
union with the Godhead, an inward cheerfulness exalting 
Him above all external deprivations, anxieties, and wishes 
— all this I wUl only briefly point out in this place : the 
proofs are at hand for every one in sayings, the authen- 
ticity of which cannot be called in question. But if we 
ask how this harmonious disposition arose in Him, Strauss 
(vol. i., p. 282) remarks, and most truly, that it cannot be 
assumed that it was preceded by severe internal struggles; 
for that in all natures which were not enlightened until 
they had gone through violent conflict and rupture, as 
was the case with Paul, Augustin, and Luther, the marks 
of this continued for ever, and there clung to them for life 
something harsh, aciid and gloomy, of which not a trace 
is found in Jesus. He appears from the first a beautiful 
and graceful nature, which had only to develop itself out 
of itself, to become continually more and more clearly 
conscious of itself, more and more firmly established in 
itself, but not to torn round and begin a new life. It is 
self-evident in His pase that, in being what He was, He had 
no idea of excluding individual errors and weaknesses, 
the necessity for continuous moral labour, and of accept- 
ing the dogma, as such, of the sinlessness of Christ ; and 
with reference to this point he says, with good reason 
on the occasion of the baptism by John, that even the 
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best and purest of men may ever accuse himself of many 
errors, of much neglect and much precipitation, and that 
it is in exact proportion with the completeness of its per- 
fection that the soul is sensitive of the slightest impurity 
of the moral impulses, of the slightest deviation from the 
moral ideal. And if, besides universal experience and 
the conclusion resting upon the conditions of our own 
moral development, a special historical proof is required, 
Strauss refers us in part to the baptism at the Jordan^ 
which was certainly an act of expiation, in part to the 
expression of Jesus in which he disclaims the epithet of 
" good,^' because it only belongs to God ; and in the same 
sense he might have reminded us of the prayers " Forgive 
us our sins,'' and *^ Lead us not into temptation,'* which no 
one, it appears to me, who feels himself unconditionally 
elevated above himian weakness, in a moral point of view, 
could either utter in his own name, or even dictate to 
others, with that entire personal, sympathy which is to be 
supposed in the case of one who offers a prayer. 

It is easy to see that the stand-point of the religious life, 
which we are historically justified in ascribing to Jesus, 
was in profound and fundamental opposition not only to 
the then prevailing Rabbinico-Phaiisaic acceptation of 
Mosaism, but also to the original tendency of it. It is a 
different question how clearly Jesus himself was conscious 
of this opposition, and how definitely He expresses 
Himself on the subject. As to this point our Gospels, 
even independent of the fourth, contain different accounts, 
and these, to a certain extent, irreconcilable. The rela- 
tion between them and the credibility of each respectively 
is examined by Strauss, with his accustomed circumspec- 
tion (vol. i., p. 283), and the result at which he arrives is 
that Jesus had a far clearer insight into the novelty of His 
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piinciple, and the incompatibility between it and the old 
Jewish character, than was attained by any one of His 
personal disciples« In proof of this he appeals to the 
relation in which Jesus stood to the holiday of the 
Sabbath, to fasting, and to the law of divorce; he appeals to 
the expulsion of dealers out of the temple, including, as it 
does, an attack upon the whole sacrificial system, and in 
which we may recognise a feeling of displeasure at the 
externality of this mode of worshipping God. He appeals 
to the saying about the destruction of the Temple, which 
he rightly supposes that Jesus really uttered in order to 
point to the future abolition of the Temple worship. But 
if Matthew v., 18, 19, is brought forward in opposition to 
this view, he shows convincingly that these two verses, 
which absolutely interrupt the connection of the thoughts, 
must be a later interpolation either into the text of 
Matthew, or at aU events into the original tradition of 
the speech of Jesus. But the most decisive proof will 
always rest upon the explanations given in the Sermon 
on the Mount, which, in their magnificent boldness and 
their moral ideality, cannot possibly be looked upon as a 
product of later dogmatism, either that of the Jewish 
Christian, whose law-service they far outstrip, or the 
Pauline, whose peculiar thoughts and watch-words do not 
appear in them, but throughout only as the especial crea- 
tion of Jesus. " It was said to them of old, but / say to 
you." In these words Jesus appears as a new lawgiver in 
opposition to Moses ; and in treating of the Law of Moses 
as an imperfect thing, which on account of the stiff- 
neckedness of the nation, had remained standing on a 
lower groxmd, in applying in His new law the outward 
command to the inner heart, in requiring, instead of the 
legal act, the innocent disposition, and the corresponding 
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conduct— perfect righteousness. He declares the distinct 
consciousness of the necessity of an advance from the law 
of the Mosaic religion to one more pure and spiritual. In 
doing this He might still be convinced that He was abiding 
by that law in its true meaning ; but when He placed that 
meaning exclusively in the moral requirement, in the 
command to love God and one's neighbour, He declared 
indirectly that the whole ritual law was a thing of no im- 
portance, and established a principle which, in its logical 
development, must of itself have led to a rupture with 
Mosaism, even had He himself given no more definite indi- 
cations in this direction. And that this was the case is 
shown by the further development of Christianity ; for as 
it cannot be doubted that Paul was the first to declare 
faith in Christ and the observance of the Mosaic law to 
be incompatible things, preached the abolition of the law, 
the foundation of a new religion fundamently opposed 
both to Judaism and heathenism, he must have discovered 
in the faith which he found already existing in the Chris- 
tian community, something which made it appear to him 
irreconcileable with the continued validity of the law ; and 
thus only can be explained, on the one hand his passionate 
zeal for the eradication of the new doctrine, and on the 
other the antinomistic form which this doctrine imme- 
diately took in his own mind after his conversion. He 
held fast by his conviction of the impossibility of com- 
bining the Christian faith with the Jewish, but with a 
turn that showed the greatest genius and originality. He 
now saw in that which had been to him the greatest 
offence in Christianity, its most pre-eminent excellence, 
and the main object of Christ's appearance to consist in 
putting an end to the law, and replacing the Jewish 
religion by a new and more perfect one. And we read 
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even that Stephen, the persecuted of Paul, declared that 
JesTis, at His second coming, will abrogate the Temple- 
service, and give a new law in place of the Mosaic ; and 
when the Acts of the Apostles represents this statement 
as false evidence, it immediately after puts into the mouth 
of Stephen a speech culminating in the proposition that 
Solomon, indeed, buut a house for God, but that He does 
not dwell in houses built by hands. But if Stephen 
declared such views, and Paul found them in existence, 
the most probable conclusion is that the occasion of them 
was given in Jesus' own declarations, and not merely 
indirectly in the spirit of His doctrine. 

With this relation of freedom towards Mosaism in Jesus 
may have been connected an attempt or an intention to 
give admission "to the kingdom of God" to non- 
Israelitfts without any preliminary adoption into com- 
munion with the Jewish people or religion. To what 
extent this was the casß is difficult to decide ; for the 
reason that not merely the diBferent Gospels, but also 
different passages of one and the same Gospel, are far 
from agreeing in their statements on this point. Luke (ix, 
62, ff. ; X. 30, ff. ; xvii. 11, ff.) and John (iv. 4, ff. ; x. 10, 
16 ; xii. 20, f.) represent Jesus as not only meeting with a 
fertile field of operations in Samaria, and an aptitude 
among Samaritans which inspires Him with words of 
recognition towards this mixed nation so odious to the 
Jews, but they represent Him also as unequivocally pre- 
figuring the subsequent mission to the heathen, and 
prophesying the foundation of a Church which shall unite 
Jews and Gentiles in a spiritual worship of God, dis- 
engaged from the Jewish cult. In Matthew, on the other 
hand (xix. 1 ; xv. 21, ff. x. 5, f. ; and similarly 
in Mark (x. 1 ; vii. 2ö), in going to Jerusalem He avoids 
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the nearer road through Samaria ; He forbids the Apostles, 
"when He sends them out, to turn to heathens or Samari- 
tans ; He warns them, in the same sense as it appears, not 
to throw what is holy before dogs and swine ; He com- 
pares the heathen to dogs, to which is not to be given the 
bread which belongs to the children, the Israelites ; and 
refuses at first to heal the daughter of the heathen woman, 
because He is only sent to the Jews. But the same 
' Matthew (viii. ö, ff.) also agrees with Lute (vü. 1, ff.) in 

I speaking of His readiness to fulfil the desire of the 

heathen captain in Capernaum, and on this occasion he 
attributes to Him an expression (in Luke xiii. 28, f.) in 
. which He declares with severity that the faithful shall, in 
the kingdom of God, take the place of the imbelieving 
Jews. He makes Him repeat the same threat xxi. 43 
(where the others omit it). He speaks of His having 
j uttered before His death the prophecy that the Gospel 

shall be preached to all nations (xxiv. 14) ; and after His 
resurrection (xxviii. 19, with Luke, xxiv. 47 ; Mark xvi. 
15) the commission to His disciples to devote themselves 
.to the problem. 

It is impossible to reconcile these different accounts ; 
but if it is asked which of them deserves most credit it 
cannot indeed be mistaken that, in the case of one part of 
j ' those of a Catholic tendency, and in particular of the 
I whole representation of John, and in the main aLso, of 

that of Luke, the views and relations of a later period are 
reflected in them ; it would, nevertheless, be an over- 
hasty assumption to maintain that this is the case with all 
without exception, and that among the various component 
parts of the Evangelical tradition, and in particidar among 
those of Matthew, the Catholic must necessarily be later 
and less historical than the special. On the contrary, if 
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we take into consideration the circumstances under wliich 
the Evangelical tradition was formed, we may certainly 
assume that, during the conflict between Jewish exclusive- 
ness and Pauline Catholicity which occupied the genera- 
tions immediately succeeding Jesus, not merely one side, 
but the other as well, endeavoured to fortify itself by the 
words and the example of Christ, and dealt with the 
Evangelical history in this sense ; and if we call in other 
analogies to our assistance we shall likewise be compelled 
to say, that as Luther was a more liberal spirit than the 
Lutheran divines of the succeeding generation, and 
Socrates a more profound thinker than Xenophon or 
Antisthenes, so also Jesus must be unconditionally cre- 
dited with having raised Himself far higher above the 
narrow prejudices of His nation than those of His disciples, 
who could scarcely understand the spread of Christianity 
among the heathen when it had become an accomplished 
fact. If, therefore, we cannot doubt that He was far from 
educing out of the religious principle which He intro- 
duced into the world, a CathoKc result so decidedly and 
thoroughly as Paul did ; still, on the other hand. He was 
not so far removed from it as that He might not, under 
certain circumstances, have considered those who were 
not Jews deserving of his intercourse and teaching ; and 
thus, in conclusion, Strauss may be near the truth in con- 
jecturing that Jesus did, in the first instance, refer His 
calling only to His own people, but that as time went on, 
and His communication with Samaritans and heathen 
increased, and His experience of aptitude in them, and of 
obstinacy in the Jews increased. He included them more 
and more in His plan, and raised Himself at last to the 
idea that they might afibrd appreciable support to the 
society founded by Him, but made no immediate prepara- 
tion for this, leaving all beyond to time. 
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Still more important than the question just discussed is 
that as to the relation in which Jesus stood to the idea 
which constituted, at that time, the nucleus of the reli- 
gious and political hopes of His nation, and which was 
destined through Him to attain to such a world-wide 
importance, so profound a modification — ^the idea of the 
Messiah. The answer, indeed, to this question would be, 
according to the ordinary conception, extremely simple. 
At the beginning of His public appearance He announced 
Himself as the Saviour promised by the prophets ; but He 
had, at the same time, removed from the expectation of 
the Messiah cherished by His people all political elements, 
all national limitation, and understood accordingly by the 
Messiah the spiritual Saviour of the whole of mankind. 
But the historical correctness of this assumption is not so 
firmly established as that a more accurate investigation, 
both in respect of the moment at which Jesus declared 
Himself to be the Messiah, and of the conceptions which 
He connected with this title, might not give different 
results. As regards, in the first place, the moment of 
His appearance as the Messiah, all our Evangelists do 
indeed assume it as self-evident that from the first He 
was perfectly conscious of His Messianic dignity. And 
this, after aU which they tell of His birth. His baptism in 
the Jordan, and His temptation, could not be otherwise. 
And they represent Him as announcing this conscious- 
ness, not only practically by His miraculous operation, in 
which He plenipotentiarily gives commands to sicknesses 
and demons, but on occasion as expressly declaring it in 
words {e.g. Matt. ix. 15 ; x. 23 ; xi. 2, ff. parall.). But, 
at the same time, the same informants tell us that at a 
later period of His public ministry He recognised a special 
revelation of God, in the fact that Peter declared Him to 
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be the Messiah ; they represent Him, on His first appear- 
ance, as preaching the nearness of the kingdom of God, 
but not as announcing Himself as its founder ; and of the 
ordinary descriptions of the Messiah, " Son of David," and 
" Son of God," they never represent Him as having used 
the first, nay, in one place, (Matt. xxii. 41, ff. parall.) 
as pretty clearly disavowing it as inapplicable, and as 
only accepting the second, when offered to Him by others ; 
while Hehimself chiefly prefers to call Himself the Son of 
Man, which, according to Matthew, cannot then have 
been a recognised title of the Messiah. Now as it cannot 
be assumed that these features were not discovered until a 
later period, which, from its own stand-point had every 
motive for the opposite representation, it is concluded, 
and rightly so, that Jesus did not, at the beginning of His 
career as a teacher, put forward the pretension that the 
Messianic expectation was fulfilled in His own person, but 
only subsequently, and after this faith had formed itself 
among His adherents, impart to it His own confirmation. 
And as, moreover, the notion that He had long had this 
conviction in His own mind without declaring it, is irre- 
concileable with the magnificent sincerity and careless 
bravery of His character, there follows the further suppo- 
sition that it arose within Him in the course of His public 
ministry, and not before ; but that at the first He, like 
the Baptist, only proclaimed the nearness of the new 
Messianic period, and laboured to produce the inward 
condition of its coming — the conversion, that is, of His 
nation to true piety. And then, the higher on the one 
hand the opinion and expectation of His adherents rose 
as to their Master's calling, and on the other, the more 
completely experience taught Him that that true piety, of 
which the ideal lived within Him, was only to be found 
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witliin Himself, and that it was only from Him that it 
could spread to others — ^that He alone truly knew the 
Father — the more vivid the consciousness gradually 
became within Him that it was Himself and none other 
whom God had destined to open the new epoch of the 
world to found the kingdom of God. And this consi- 
deration is confirmed by a still further one, brought 
forward by Strauss, and which, as it appears to mo, pene- 
trates into the inmost core of the whole question. It 
could not have been, he remarks, (vol. i. p. 268 f., 311 f.), 
appropriating a striking expression of Schleiermacher's — 
it could not have been from the Messianic prophecies that 
the peculiar self-consciousness of Jesus developed itself, 
nor generally from the conviction that He was the 
Messiah, but conversely, it must have been from His own 
self-consciousness that He came to the conclusion that in 
the Messianic prophecies no one else could be meant but 
Himself. For if, at a period antecedent to the completion 
of His peculiar religious consciousness. He had hit upon the 
idea that He was the Messiah, and if that Messianic idea 
upon which His religious consciousness developed itself 
had been the national one, it could only have taken the 
form which that idea had already taken among His own 
contemporaries, and would have obtained such complete 
mastery over Him that He could hardly have divested 
Himself of it again. If, on the contrary, we find it over- 
mastered in His life and conduct, it is probable that He 
did not meddle with it imtil, by means of the strengthening 
of a peculiar religious consciousness of His own. He could 
adopt it simultaneously. But if this was so, it is obvious 
to suppose that not merely passing thoughts about Himself 
and His contemporaries, but above all. His experiences of 
His public ministry itself, and the knowledge thereby 
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gained of His spiritual superiority and originality, were 
causes which brought to maturity in Him the conviction 
that He was the Saviour, long since announced, of His 
people. 

If, then, the Messianic consciousness in Jesus only 
gradiudly developed itself out of His own religious con- - 
sciousness, and His relation to the surrounding world, the 
change which He produced in the prevalent expectation 
of the Messiah becomes all the more intelligible. The 
political elements in the idea of the Messiah, the demand 
for a new and powerful Jewish polity, was completely set 
aside by Him, whether because everything that looked in 
the direction of violence, independence, and worldly 
dominion, was opposed to the devout, mild, and idqal con- 
stitution of His mind, or because He had recognised the 
impossibility of carrying out any political plan of deliver- 
ance, accepted the oppression of foreign spoilers as an 
inevitable destiny of Heaven, and expected the introduc- 
tion of a new state of things solely from Divine omni- 
potence, and found the immediate problem that was to be 
dealt with, and His own peculiar calling to consist only 
in bringing about a second birth of His nation of a morally 
religious character, and thus producing the indispensable 
inward condition of success. It will not be objected that 
the last assumption attributes to Him too much calcu- 
lation, provided only we do not, as Renan does, consider 
Him a perfect child as regards knowledge and judgment 
of the universally known condition of the world, and even 
remember the expression, " render to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar's," whereby he most clearly refers to the 
perversity of men's resisting a power to which they are 
already de facto subject. But in the same degree in 
which the political side of the Messianic idea disappeared 
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as regarded His own conception of His calling, the im- 
portance of His ministry as a teacher must have increased ; 
from this, even in His own view, must His faith in His 
higher destiny have proceeded : He is not the king who 
externally produces a new order of things, but the prophet 
who preaches it, and the teacher who prepares men 
inwardly for it. The success of this preparatory ministry 
must have been the necessary condition of the real 
entrance of that order of things, which entrance, indeed^ 
could scarcely be brought about except by a miraculous 
interference of the Godhead. But when, in the course of 
His ministry, experience impressed upon Him more and 
more that it was only among a small minority of His 
countrymen that He could count upon aptitude for the 
reception of His doctrine, and among a still smaller upon 
a continuous adherence to it; and on the other hand, 
among the existing and political powers, in the school- 
theology, and the powerfiil party of the Pharisees, He could 
only look for an obstinate resistance ; then He could not 
conceal from Himself the possibility that He might Him- 
self fall a victim to this opposition ; and this thought 
must have struck its roots into His mind deeper in pro- 
portion to the growth of that opposition, and the more 
definitely when He consulted the sacred Scriptures of His 
nation as to His destiny and His views, a number of 
passages admitting of a Messianic interpretation, im- 
pressed upon Him the conviction that the Divine Mes- 
senger was fated to pass along His road through sorrows 
and a violent death. When, therefore, our Evangelists 
unanimously assure us that He prophesied His own tragic 
destiny, and when they represent Him as beginning with 
these prophecies at the same moment at which He had 
given corroboration to the recognition of His Messianic 
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dignity (Matt, xvi. 21 parall.), there is in general every 
probability in favour of this. Only these predictions 
cannot have been so definite as we ' have them in our 
accounts. He cannot have been unequivocally convinced 
from the first that this was TTi« fixed destiny, as, according 
to our Evangelists' own statement. He was not firmly 
BO convinced even immediately before His arrest (Matt, 
xxvi. 39) ; neither does His whole conduct in Jerusalem, 
nor the scene of His entrance, convey the impression of 
one who knew that His fate was inevitably sealed, but 
rather of one who has challenged the enemy in the centre 
of His power to a serious, but not hopeless, conflict. Had 
He been certainly convinced that the journey to Jeru- 
salem coidd only end in His own destruction, then, instead 
of the wise man fearlessly and with calm resignation to 
God fulfilling His appointed calling, in which character 
He generally appears to us. He must have been a pas- 
sionately excited enthusiast thus to bring about His own 
destruction ; and doubly so if He had done this with the 
further conviction, which humanly He could not have, 
that He would rise again on the third day after His death. 
On the contrary, far the most probable supposition is that 
He entered upon the journey to Jerusalem with serious 
forebodings indeed, and with a mind prepared for the 
worst ; but that, even at that time. He did not despair of 
the possibility of acting upon His countrymen by a last 
decisive attempt in the capital, at the feast at which the 
whole nation was assembled from far and wide, and even 
His own Galilean adherents were not absent, and attract- 
ing the former to Him in a mass. After His arrival in 
Jerusalem this expectation might have become fainter and 
fainter, and the conjecture that He would fall a victim to 
His enemies might have become a certainty. He stood 
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now in a position from which retreat was neither right 
nor possible, where the question was between death or 
victory; and we cannot doubt that He chose the first 
when He saw that the second was not appointed for Him ; 
nay, that He chose it with a pious confidence that it was 
precisely by His death that His cause would conquer. 
If ow, therefore, He might speak with greater certainty of 
His inevitable fate, but scarcely of the mode of it, on 
which He could not calculate ; but that He did so pre- 
viously with the same certainty, and undertook the 
journey to Jerusalem with the fixed consciousness, that it 
not only may, but musty lead to His death — this cannot be 
assimied. 

But, however early or however late, however definitely 
or indefinitely, the surmise arose within Him that He would 
perish in the fulfilment of His calling, it is impossible 
that He should have adopted it without considering how 
.far it was compatible with His Messianic commission and 
dignity. To this the immediate answer might have been, 
that the death of the Messiah was produced by the unbelief 
of His countrymen and contemporaries, and was necessary 
for the extinction of this unbelief ; or, if the answer were 
sought in the Old Testament, and given in accordance 
with the religious views of Judaism, then, that the Messiah 
was to die (as is said in Isaiah liii. 10 of " the Servant of 
God," though properly of the Jewish people), as a sin- 
offering for others. And it is perfectly credible that 
Jesus looked at the fate which threatened Him from this 
point of view, and that our authorities are in the main 
correct, when on the occasion of the last Passover, and 
elsewhere, they put into His mouth expressions of this 
kind. But still the difficulty was not thus removed. The 
Messiah must not merely have enjoyed Divine protection 
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for His person, which excluded the assumption of His 
yielding to His enemies, being given over to the death 
threatened by them, but, with this Person, the entrance of 
the " kingdom of heaven *' was connected. It was im- 
possible that even Jesus, in spite of the greater purity 
of His Messianic idea, could let this demand upon Him 
drop ; He might, indeed, so far modify this idea as to 
abandon the notion of a political dominion of the Son 
, of God, and of an application of human force for the foun- 
dation of it ; but, so long as He did not entirely give it up, 
He could not abdicate personal participation in the insti- 
tution of that kingdom: He could not, therefore, even 
look upon Himself as the Messiah, without expecting that, 
in the actual entrance of the new state of things which 
He had at all events prepared, a prominent share would 
be destined for Him. But how could this be combined 
with the probability that He would be the victim of the 
hatred of His enemies before the actual solution of Hi^ 
problem P There was but one means for the fulfilment of 
His purpose : the assumption that He would not, in this 
case, continue in death Himself, but would, at the latest, 
at the time when God should, in a miraculous manner, 
introduce the new order of things, be again awakened by 
the Divine onmipotence for the completion of His work. 
This expectation must therefore have been cherished by 
Jesus, in the later period of His life at least, as the hope 
of an inmiediate victory of His cause declined, and He 
must naturally have announced it in one form or another. 
It does not indeed by any means follow that He really 
said all that the Evangelical accounts put into His mouth 
about His coming again in the clouds, attended by angels, 
about the judgment and all connected with it, about the 
nearness and the miraculous prognostics of this second 
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Advent : it is, on the contrary, perfectly clear that far the 
greater part of what is found in these speeches is taken 
partly out of the history and the expectations of a later 
period, partly from the eschatology* then current among 
the Jews ; and Benan proceeds in anything but a critical 
manner when (p. 270) he attributes to Jesus himself the 
whole of the eschatologic speeches in the Gospels, with 
all their materialism and fantastic imagery, their harsh- 
nesses, and their contradictions. But the basis of them, 
at least the position that in case He should perish before 
accomplishing His work He would be restored to life 
by God for the completion of it — ^this position we must 
attribute to Himself. But, as preceding death is a con- 
dition of coming again, He cannot have predicted the 
latter more definitely than the former, and if He was not, 
until His last days, imconditionally convinced that He 
was doomed to die, neither can He have been imcon- 
ditionally convinced of His coming again, but His faith 
can only have been that, even in case of His death being 
certain, this would not be the final end either of Him 
or His work; He can ohly have predicted His return 
hypothetically, and, therefore, only in an indefinite 
manner, and without any pretence of fixing the time 
or describing the mode of it in detail. 

Even upon this view, however, this expectation may 
appear, according to modem ideas, to be startling enough 
to give rise to the question whether we are not attributing 
to the founder of our religion a fanaticism irreconcilable 
with the rest of his character. This demur prevented even 
Strauss from expressing himself as decidedly with regard 
to the belief of Jesus in His Second Coming as, in my 

* Theory about the end of all things. 
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opinion, he should have done. In the first place this 
belief followed so naturally from the contemplation of the 
then situation of affairs, that it was difficult for him to 
avoid it. After He had once taken into His consideration 
the possibility and probabiKty of His violent death, He 
had, upon His own point of view, no other mode of com- 
bining this result with the continued conviction of His 
Messianic calling. Then, for Jesus and His disciples, 
there lies behind this view, so foreign to our notions, that 
world-conquering idealism, that faith, firm as a rock, in 
the future of His work, without which this work itself 
would hardly have been carried out in the world. It is, 
as Renan remarks p. 281, perfectly true that the Apoca- 
Ij^tic expectation alone, without the pure system of 
morality, the inward apprehension of the religion, the 
spiritual freedom of the new faith, would indeed never 
have led to the world-wide influence of Christianity, but 
that it was exactly this prospect of the future which, taken 
in itself, must have crushed all its efficiency for the present 
world, that lent to Christianity the elastic power it required 
to master the world ; and then,* as regards the founder of 
it, we need not be so very much surprised to see Him 
involved in a belief which, everything considered, was as 
natural for Him, as to us, on our stand-point, it cannot but 
be strange. Lastly, we should not forget that much, 
which appears to us in the highest degree natural might 
appear to others as surprising as the expectation of the 
Second Coming does to us. That a sane man, with high 
spiritual gifts, should have expected to return to earth in 
a miraculous manner after his death — this we find incredi- 
ble ; but that each one of us will continue after death to 
live in another world — this we consider perfectly intel- 
ligible. But the one is not further removed from ordinary 
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experience than the other ; and the Jews of the time of 
Jesus, unless they had passed through the schools of Greek 
philosophy, were so little capable of reconciling themselves 
to the notion of the continuous life of the disembodied 
soul, that for them as well as for Paul (1 Cor. xv. 32), 
all the consolation arising from the faith in immortality, 
was connected with the faith in the resurrection. 

If Jesus believed in His own Second Coming, this was 
only a special application, depending upon His Messianic 
consciousness, of a faith which He shared with the whole 
of His generation ; it therefore assumes nothing more than 
this, that the resurrection, for which every pious Israelite 
hoped, would be accomplished first in Him, and in connec- 
tion with it the accomplishment of His Messianic work 
come in. 

There might be more doubt about another point, which 
in the ordinary conception of Jesus and the accounts about 
Him certainly occupies a considerable space — His miracles. 
Not that the question is whether He performed miracles, 
for that this is inconceivable is beyond all doubt ; and the 
recognition of this impossibility is the first condition for 
every historical discussion of the Evangelical history ; but 
the difficulty simply is to determine whether He intended 
to perform miracles, and believed that He performed 
miracles. On the one hand there cannot be the slightest 
doubt that He shared in the general belief in miracles of 
His contemporaries and countrymen, i.e., that He had 
quite as little notion as they of the laws of nature and 
their inviolability, and, therefore, neither doubted the 
ancient narratives of the miracles of Moses and the 
prophets, nor considered as impossible a repetition of them 
in His own time. On the other hand, it by no means 
follows from such a general belief in the possibility of 
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miracles that He must have beKeved that He performed 
miracles Himself^ or saw them performed ; nor did even 
His conviction of His Messianic calling necessarily imply 
this belief. He might live in the hope that God at the 
proper time would found ' His kingdom after a miraculous 
manner^ without believing Himself called upon to perform 
miracles^ or capable of doing so. Even Mahomet, among 
a people as superstitious as the Jews, disclaimed in the 
most decisive manner, in his own person, the character of 
a performer of miracles. The real state of the case, a& 
regards Jesus in this respect, can only be gathered from 
our Gospels. This only in a general way, still only from 
them. But however decisive the declarations may be 
which they attribute to Him, little is thus gained for us. 
When they represent Him as performing a number of 
miracles which mock at every natural explanation, they 
must indeed also represent Him as believing in His 
miraculous powers and speaking of them. But still, their 
statement taken by itself does not warrant us in consider- 
ing those speeches as more historical than the deeds ; but 
that they are so must first be proved independently. It is 
otherwise in the case of those expressions which contradict 
the Evangelists* own superstitious assumptions ; if such 
expressions meet us from the lips of Jesus it cannot be 
assumed that they were attributed to Him by. the Evan- 
gelists or by the Christian legend, which was as eager for 
miracles as they were ; they have, therefore, a decided 
presumption in favour of their genuineness. Now such 
an expression is found in the answer to the demand for a 
sign made by the Pharisees, when Jesus declares to the 
'^ evil and adidterous generation '' that no sign shall be 
given to them ; and when, according to the credible state- 
ment of Matthew and Luke, he adds, *' no sign except that 
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of Jonah/' Strauss (vol. i. p. 362) is certainly right in 
maintaining that these words did not originally refer to 
the resurrection as Matthew interprets them, but that, on 
the contrary, by the sign of Jonah, according to the whole 
of the context, only his preaching could be meant, and 
that, accordingly, in these words Jesus expressly disclaims 
any other proof of Jlis exalted mission. This would not, 
certainly, exclude the possibility of a belief of a miraculous 
power being granted to Him having forced itself upon Him 
in the sequel. ** However He might continue to disclaim 
material performance of miracles," correctly remarks 
Strauss, " still in the belief of His countrymen and con- 
temporaries He was bound to perform miracles whether He 
would or not." From the time that He was considered a 
prophet, miraculous powers were attributed to Him, and 
fi'om the time they were attributed they were, as a matter 
of course, put into operation. Under the circumstances, 
and among the men under which and among whom Jesus 
appeared, it was impossible that He could be considered a 
prophet, nay, even the greatest of the prophets, without 
being immediately considered a performer of miracles; and 
when he was once so considered, it is again inconceivable 
that reports of the miracles, which he was supposed to have 
performed, should not have been immediately circulated, 
and that also individual results should not have really 
occurred which left the impression of the miraculous upon 
His contemporaries and even upon Himself. But the 
province of these results could not extend further than, the 
influence extended which the faith, or in other words, the 
feelings and the imagination do, according to natural laws, 
exercise upon the bodily life of man. 

It may therefore have been the case, as Strauss also 
supposes, that in many instances those mental disturb- 
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ances which the Judaism of that day looked upon as 
Possession, in part yielded entirely to the word of the 
prophet and the firm faith of the diseased person, in part 
were at least relieved for some time, and that similar 
effects were produced in the case of other complaints as 
well, which had their immediate cause in a disturbance of 
the nervous system ; it is, moreover, very possible that even 
those in whose state of health no really important amend- 
ment took place, felt themselves inomentarily relieved, 
conadered themselves cured, or were considered by others 
to be so* But the range of these extraordinary material 
residts, connected with the person and ministration of 
Jesus, cannot be extended further, unless we would over- 
step the limits of what is naturally possible ; and not 
only events so utterly inconceivable as the miracle of the 
loaves, the walking on the water, and the raising of the 
dead, but also the majority of the miraculous cures, in 
the form in which they are given, are not to be considered 
historical, whether these narratives had, or, as appears to 
have been the case with the majority of them, had not, a 
basis of events capable of a natural explanation. For the 
natural qualification for producing effects of a peculiar 
character not only upon the spiritual, but also on the 
bodily system of men which has been lately ascribed to 
Jesus — this natural and miracidous gift, in the sense in 
which it is understood, and in the application made of it, 
belongs as much as the supernatural one to the kingdom of 
the imagination, as it far surps^sses all and every analogy 
which general experience presents to us. In themselves, 
indeed, even such phenomena as really appeared in con- 
nection with the operations of Jesus as a teacher, might 
have led Him to believe that He was in possession of a 
miraculous power peculiar to Himself ; nothing, however. 
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iß implied in His own expressions (with the exception of 
those which stand in connection with narratives mani- 
festly unhistorical, and thus can make no claim upon our 
credulity), which need compel us to exceed the conception 
of supernatural effects with which the faith of the sick 
was rewarded, and to attribute to Jesus the belief that He 
had produced not merely those results which others also 
might have produced (Matt. xii. 27 ; vii. 22), but that He 
had only to wül in order to make possible the most 
impossible things. "When Renan ascribes to Him the 
tenet that not merely He himself but every one who 
believes and prays is possessed of unlimited power over 
nature, this is a misunderstanding of a figurative speech 
(Matt. xvii. 20 ; Luke xvii. 6), and when the same writer 
(p. 266) imhesitatingly admits that acts in which we 
shoidd now see nothing but deception or delusion occupy 
in the life of Jesus an important place, he allows himself 
to be seduced into aü injustice towards the Founder of 
Christianity by his imcritical respect for the pretended 
eyewitness John, and for Mark the interpreter of Peter. 
He himself does certainly excuse him, with the words 
that not every one who did anything that we in the 
nineteenth century should consider a piece of folly or 
charlatanry was therefore a fool or a charlatan ; and, 
moreover, that Jesus appears rather to have had the 
character of a thaumaturge forced upon Him by others 
from without, not appearing Himself to have accepted 
that character until a late period, and after some resist- 
ance. Kenan immediately adds, that He did not make 
much resistance to this opinion about Himself, but also 
did nothing to support it, and in any case felt its ground- 
lessness. It is, however, obvious that this latter supposi- 
tion is incompatible with the proposition that Jesus 
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attributed to Himself an unlimited power over nature, and 
the character of the other apologies may readily be inferred 
when we read, for example, " that the necessity of getting 
credit " led Jesus to make contradictory declarations about 
Himself (p. 251) ; that He sometimes availed Himself of 
an " innocent artifice,*' in order to impose upon one whom 
He wished to gain over by a show of superior knowledge 
{e.g.y John i. 42 — 48 ; iv. 17), and similar cases ; or when 
the raising of Lazarus is supposed to be a drama enacted 
by the family at Bethany, in which it is not quite clear 
whether Jesus was only deceived by it Himself or subse- 
quently shared in the deceit. The German critic's own 
good taste would have made it impossible for him to have 
hit upon so unfortunate an idea ; but he was more funda- 
mentally ensured against it by his insight into the 
character of our Evangelical accounts, and into what was 
possible, psychologically and'morally, for such a character 
as Jesus was. Moreover, he has no need of lamenting with 
£;enan (pp. 92, 319, 359, ff. and elsewhere), that by the 
character of Messiah and Thamnaturge which he assumed, 
the Galilean idyll was destroyed, the innocence of his 
original religious idealism (which, in Eenan, has more- 
over an unmistakeable touch of country simplicity) is 
given up ; that, in consequence of that character and the 
resistance which He met with in it, His disposition became 
passionate, imperious, and ill-humoured ; and that, in the 
latter part of His Kfe, He was no longer Himself. Strauss, 
on the contrary, can recognise in the course of the life of 
Jesus the natural development of heroic greatness which 
had grown to maturity in the tranquillity of His youthful 
years; in HiB Messianic appearance the historically neces- 
sary form of His ministry ; and even in this, all that 
does not square with our preconceived notions he does not 
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need, with Renan, to lament as a sort of unavoidable evil, 
because he does not, like Renan, by a sugary idealisation, 
deprive himself of the power of comprehending the 
greatest figure of history in its full historical dependence. 

Renan judges far more correctly with regard to-the 
occurrence, of which the raising of Lazarus is merely a 
sample,.the resurrection of Christ, and we must value his 
judgment all the more highly, as this is precisely the 
point at which the roads divide, and not merely is the 
superstitious view of the Evangelical history opposed 
to the historical ; but also the so-called natural — in 
this case, indeed, the most unnatural — explanation is 
opposed to the mythical in a manner fundamentally 
decisive for the whole. The miraculous revival of the 
Crucified would be an occurrence in direct contradiction 
to laws of nature admitting of no exception in their 
application, and one which would make every natural 
view of Biblical history impossible, every analogy of 
experience inapplicable to it. We could not believe in 
the reality of such an occurrence, even if it were accredited 
ever so strongly. Instead of this, we have in favour of it 
only evidence at second and third hand, which, moreover, 
in all particulars, stands in contradiction to itself. Under 
such circumstances, whoever believes in the miracle of 
the resurrection has, in truth, no longer any ground for 
doubting any feature whatever in the Evangelical history 
on account of its contradiction to the laws of nature and 
of histor5^ Whoever, on the other hand, does not believe 
in it has but one of two» courses left : either to admit that 
Jesus came out of the grave alive, and then to deny the 
reality of His death, and accordingly to consider His 
revival as a natural re-awakening from a sham death ; or 
if he cannot bring himself to do this then to give up 

H 
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entirely this resurriection and to explain the faith in it on 
purely dogmatic grounds ; and thus, at all events in the 
general principle to adopt the mythical view. Strauss, in 
his first " Life of Jesus," put this state of things in so clear 
a light that thenceforth all who attempted to take up the 
discussion after him were compelled, on this main point 
at least, to follow suit ; and, at the same time, he estab- 
lished the grounds of his own view with such surpassing 
acuteness that even those who, like Ewald, were at a loss 
to find terms strong enough in which to repudiate and 
condemn the destructiveness and unscientific nature of his 
proceeding, could not avoid siding with the much-despised 
critic on the main point, however reluctantly, and with 
whatever amount of circumlocution ; and so abandoning to 
him the position from which the whole view of the 
Evangelical history is governed. That Eenan also ad- 
heres to this view, and entirely resists the temptation to a 
natural explanation of the miracle, he tells us (p. 433, f.) ; 
for the rest, he defers the more thorough discussion of the 
faith in the Resurrection to the continuation of his work, 
which is to treat of the Acts of the Apostles. So much 
the more carefully does Strauss deal with this important 
question in his late work ; and whoever follows his dis- 
cussions in a historical spirit will not, it appears to me, be 
able to escape his conclusion. For if we have only the 
choice between two assumptions, that Jesus in the grave 
arose again from a sham death, or that the faith in His 
resurrection was formed without any real revival — the 
second of these assumptions rests, independent of all other 
grounds, upon» as it appears to me, the following decisive 
considerations : — 

In the first place the death of Jesus is better accredited, 
beyond all comparison, than His resurrection. With 
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regard to His crucifixion we have accounts which agree in 
all their main features ; as to His resurrection, the state- 
ments of the different witnesses differ so much from one 
another, that one set maintain that the first appearances 
of their risen Lord were made to His disciples on the very- 
day of the resurrection, in Jerusalem itself; the others, 
that this did not take place until some time after, in Galilee, 
nay, that even one and the same writer (Luke) in one 
work places His last appearance on the first, in another on 
the fortieth day after the resurrection ; and these accounts 
are not only so circumstanced that they cannot be recon- 
ciled by the assumption of subordinate inaccuracies, but 
the whole representation of Matthew and Mark excludes 
the Jerusalem appearances of the remaining Evangelists, 
as much as the representation given by the latter excludes 
the Galilean appearance given by the earlier ones. If, on 
the other hand, an appeal is made to the circumstance 
that at all events the whole Christian community has 
always been imanimous in its belief in the reality of the 
resurrection, this cannot indeed be disputed ; but quite as 
little the other proposition that not merely Christians but 
also Jews and heathens were quite as unanimously con- 
vinced of His death. • Now, certainly, from the latter 
circumstance, the immediate inference is only this, that 
Jesus was crucified and hung upon the Cross until the 
occurrence, to all appearance, of His death; and this woidd 
not, unconditionally, exclude the possibility of a subsequent 
revival. But if the case were considered historically, this 
revival would only appear probable if we had before us 
evidence of its reality of a more original and less contra- 
dictory character than we actually have. Moreover, the 
circumstances of his execution are of such a character as 
to make a natural revival as good as impossible. That 
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any one, who, after long and exhausting abuse was at last 
crucified, left on the cross at least six hours, and taken 
down with all the symptoms of death having occurred-— 
that under such circumstances, after being shut up in a 
sepidchre without any care and without food for two days 
and a half, he should have revived in virtue of the 
restorative power of nature after about thirty-six hours, 
and have been at once in a condition to undertake a 
pedestrian excursion either to GaKlee or to Emmaus, one 
and a half miles distant — this is so exceedingly improbable 
that we are compelled to call for the most irrefragable 
proofs in order to believe it. Instead of this, not only 
are the accounts of the resurrection far removed from 
authenticity in point of origin, and, as regards their 
immediate substance in conflict with each other, but the 
general tenor of them is such that a natural continuation 
of the life of the Crucified is inconceivable. The Gospels, 
throughout, describe His appearance with features which 
represent Him not as a human being re-awakened to his 
former life, but as a supernatural being ; a countenance 
which his nearest Mends no longer recognise ; miraculous 
entrance through closed doors ; sudden coming and 
sudden vanishing; ascension into Heaven; and besides 
all this something that cannot be reconciled with it, 
perceptibility by the sense of touch and other proofs of 
the bodily identity of the Bisen One with the Crucified. 
Whence these features if, as is assimied, Jesus really arose 
after a natural manner, and then, after his tesurrection, as 
we are to suppose, associated as before with His disciples P 
and what conception are we to form of His own condition P 
If He believed Himself, as in this case we should have to 
suppose, to have been rescued from death after a miracu* 
lous manner, He must, after such experience of miraculous 
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assistance from above, have only returned all the more 
boldly to His public ministry. If, on the other hand. He 
saw in what had happened to Him a natural occurrence, so 
that He considered it necessary to conceal Himself from His 
enemies, it was His duty, unless He wished to encourage 
a deception in the most unjustifiable manner, to inform 
His disciples of .the true state of the case instead of limit- 
ing Himself to encounters with them which could only 
have the effect of awakening in them the belief that they 
had no longer to deal with a natural human being. But 
a natural revival, moreover, could not have produced at 
all in the disciples the belief which we find them enter- 
taining in the sequel. 

" A being who had stolen half-dead out of the sepulchre» 
who crept about weak and ill, wanting medical treatment, 
who required bandaging, strengthening and indulgence 
and who still at last yielded to His sufferings ; it is impos- 
sible," as gtrauss rightly says ; " that He could have given 
to. His disciples the impression that He was a conqueror 
over death and the grave, the Prince of Life, an impres- 
sion which lay at the bottom of their future ministry.'' 
Moreover, finally, what conception are we to form of the 
termination of a life to which Jesus must be supposed to 
have returned by so remarkable an accident, for it can 
scarcely be called otherwise ? As nothing more is heard 
of Him after a few transient appearances. He must, in 
consequence of the ill-treatment He had received, have 
very soon died in obscurity. But how are we to conceive 
of this more in detail P Are His disciples to be supposed 
to have known of it, and notwithstanding, to have preached 
of Him as of the Risen Lord, and who had been raised up 
to Heaven ? This is impossible. Or had He concealed 
^J {^ place of refuge even from them, and those secret 
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friends whom, in this case. He must have had P He would 
thus Himself be liable to the suspicion of intentional deceit, 
and we should be involved in that complication of romantic 
improbabilities which have now been justly exploded, and 
which in and for themselves refiite an assumption which 
can only be maintained at the price of adopting them. 

Now it might indeed appear if we let drop the reality 
of the resurrection of Jesus that difficulties of equal mag- 
nitude arise. Even His first adherents were as firmly 
convinced, as of their own life, that the Crucified had, after 
a few days returned to life ; this conviction formed the 
irremovable basis of their entire subsequent operations ; and 
many of them even believed that they had seen the Bisen 
One, This is fully established not merely by our Gospels 
and the Acts of the Apostles but by a witness much earlier 
still, and one who stood nearer to the occurrences, the 
Apostle Paul (1 Cor. xv.), to whom we may also add the 
Revelation of John (i., 5 — 18, etc.) ; thoug^j it must 
certainly be allowed that not only do the Evangelical 
accounts of the appearances of the Bisen One go far 
beyond what the persons concerned originally believed 
they had observed, but that even Paul does not, throughout, 
profess to have received his statements from those who 
had participated in the sight of those appearances. How 
then is the irrefragable belief of the personal disciples of 
Jesus and of the whole Christian Church to be explained, 
if th$ occurrence to which it relates did not, in reality, 
take place at all P i 

This question might be at once met by the coimter- I 

question which Strauss also puts with his usual acuteness ; i 

namely, how we are to explain the faith of Paul in the 
personal appearance of Christ which he saw P Paul places 
this appearance on exactly the same footing with those 
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which were imparted to the older Apostles; it has for him 
the same reality, and he considers it exactly as they do 
what they saw, as an actual proof for the reality of the 
Resurrection of Christ. And yet, imless we would entirely 
quit the ground of possibility and probability, a personal 
meeting with the Crucified is not, in the case of Paul, to 
be thought of; we are concerned with a purely inward 
vision of Him which the vivid excitement of the seer's 
mind and imagination caused him to look upon as an 
external appearance. Why should not the case have been 
the same with those earlier Christophanies ? Strauss has 
again convincingly pointed out that the conditions of such 
visions were present in abundance in the earliest circle of 
the worshippers of Jesus. We all know with what diffi- 
culty the human heart accustoms itself to believe what a 
man sees with his own eyes when it stands in contradic- 
tion with his wants and wishes; how, on the death of 
connections and close friends, and when we have ourselves 
closed their eyes and accompanied them to the grave, 
we cannot still divest ourselves of the idea that all we 
have gone through has only been a dream, that what is so 
dreadful has not taken place because it could not and 
should not have taken place ; still more when we have not 
gone through it ourselves, but only heard of it at a 
distance. Far more strength must this feeling have 
acquired in a case in which with personal adherence 
there co-operated the most overpowering impulses of a 
deeply-rooted religious faith, a faith interwoven with all 
the threads of life, suppressing all other thoughts and 
interests. How far, in such a case, the power of sentiment 
will go, how the feeling of reverence and hope, and even 
that of fear and horror wUl work upon the imagination, 
we may learn from the legends of the return of Charle- 
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magne and the Hohenstauffen Kings, and on the other 
hand, from the expectation of Nero's return, entertained 
by Christians and heathen. And yet these are but very 
weak analogies to the case which we have now before us. 
With the disciples of Jesus the question was not merely 
whether their Teacher and Master was alive or dead, but 
the question for them was whether His entire work was 
or was not nil, His doctrine and His miracles a fraud, 
their trust in Him a most miserable delusion, He Himself 
a false prophet, and as such rightly condemned to death 
on tlie accursed tree. They could not believe in Him and 
His destiny, they must give up their whole view of Him 
and their love to Him, all their hopes, all the fruits which 
their intercourse with Him had produced, unless they 
could secure the conviction that, notwithstanding His 
death He was still alive, and would, in time, gloriously 
complete His work. For us, from our point of view, this 
conviction would be suflSciently attained by the thought 
that He who had died in the body was, in the spirit, con- 
tinuing to live with God. To the native of Palestine, 
who knew nothing of such a spiritual immortality, and 
according to whose faith there lay between death and 
resurrection only the gloomy ghost-like life in School, 
this loophole was closed up. For him there was but one 
mode of rescuing himself and his faith from that ship- 
wreck with which he was threatened by the opposition 
between actual facts and his dearest convictions ; he was 
compelled to assume that, as at some future time God was 
to summon forth all the righteous from their graves, so 
He had already recalled from death Him whose resurrec- 
tion must precede that of all others, taken Him up into 
His glory and exalted Him to that heaven, from which, 
moreover, the Messiah was to come. For the disciples of 
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Jesus this assumption was all the more obvious, if He had 
Himself opened a view of this sort for the emergency of 
His death, though, it might be, only in indefinite allusions 
and images. But even without this to fall back upon, it 
could not have been difficult for them to find what it was 
a necessity for them to believe, foretold in numerous 
passages of the Old Testament writings, in a manner most 
luminously evident to them on their own principles of 
interpretation, as, indeed, find it they did. On the other 
hand, it is not necessary, for the explanation of their faith, 
to call in the aid of such accidental circumstances as this, 
that His sepulchre was foimd empty on the second day 
after His death. Instead of being misled by these 
accounts, improbable in themselves and only resting on 
their connection with the miracle of the resurrection, we 
shall xlo best to hold by the best accredited and thoroughly 
credible account (in Matthew and Mark), according to 
which the disciples first saw their risen Lord in Galilee ; 
and, consequently, this district was the cradle of the faith 
in the resurrection. After the execution of Jesus, and 
perhaps even before it. His disciples fled in terror to their 
native home ; here they first assembled again, and in the 
faith in the resurrection of their Master, found power for 
the continuance of His work ; then when, after a con- 
siderable time, they returned to the capital, their belief 
could neither be gainsaid by the exhibition of His body, 
nor be strengthened by the sight of His vacant sepulchre. 
For no one now knew what had become of the body, 
which had probably been buried in the ground on which 
the crucifixion had taken place. Now the disciples might 
certainly have been convinced that Jesus had re-awakened 
from death and passed into a new and higher life, without 
therefore necessarily believing that they had themselves 
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beheld the Eisen One ; and it is possible, indeed, t^^at 
their faith in the resurrection took at first a simpler form. 
But the whole character and tone of the first Christian 
community made it almost impossible that that faith 
should continue merely as a dogmatic conviction of this 
character. All the conditions which originally produced 
that faith must have tended to give it the definite character 
of actual perception, the certainty of personal experience. 
So long as this was wanting, so long as the faith in the 
resurrection was still but an inward conviction, it left 
room for doubt ; nothing but ocular demonstration could 
raise the much desired fact above all question. But how 
could this ocular demonstration be long wanting in a 
society which, by its very nature, was as little qualified as 
could be to distinguish accurately between the imaginary 
and the real, and which, moreover, had been at that time 
most profoundly excited in their inmost feelings, and lived 
more in the ideal world of their belief than in the external 
world of reality — a society for which it was a heartfelt 
necessity and an article of their faith to be expecting 
every moment the miracle of miracles, the coming of the 
Messiah from Heaven ; in which, by what they suffered 
from the dis-iUusion they had undergone, by the agony 
they imderwent from the murder of their beloved Teacher, 
by pain at the loss of all earthly blessings, by longing for 
salvation and certainty of salvation, by the shocking con- 
tradiction between reality, on the one part, and a glowing 
faith and hope on the other, the tension of religious feeling, 
the power of a pious imagination had been intensified to the 
utmost P If ever the internal and external conditions neces- 
sary for the production of visions were present in abun- 
dance, they were so in the case of this earliest society of 
the adherents of the Crucified. If we add that individual 
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members of this society were also physically inclined 
to them^ we shall be the less surprised at their occur- 
rence ; and it is well worth attention that, according to 
the unanimous tradition of the sources of our informa- 
tion, they were women, and especially that Mary of 
Magdala, out of whom Jesus was said to have driven 
seven devils, and who must therefore, in any case, have 
been a woman of very excitable temperament, to whom 
the Bisen One first showed Himself. But when once one 
such appearance had been heard of, it would have been 
absolutely contrary to the nature of such events, if several 
had not shortly followed ; and if what certain individuals 
believed themselves to have seen or heard of had not, 
sometimes in the legend, sometimes in their own recollec- 
tion, been exaggerated, increased, and more graphically 
coloured. But in this development of the faith in the 
resurrection, we must be careful not to attribute too much 
importance to these visions, and especially to the first of 
them. This faith is not merely the product of religious 
fanaticism, or even (as has been hinted above) of the 
devotion of a nervous female ; neither is it altogether the 
product of the visions which were confounded with real 
appearances. It is not so even when said to have arisen 
primarily in and with these visions ; it is so still less when 
it preceded them and obtained its confirmation through 
them supplementarily only. But the firmest basis of this 
faith, the real nucleus of it, is the impression which Jesus 
left behind in the minds of His followers by His doctrine 
and His whole personality. The essential conditions of its 
origin and its more detailed formation, lie in the Messianic 
idea which had gathered round the person of Jesus, in 
the whole character of Jewish dogmatism and mode of 
thought, in the state of things which was brought about by 
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the execution of Jesus, in passages of the Old Testament 
which admitted of a Messianic interpretation, and probably 
also in individual expressions of Jesus which, in anticipa- 
tion of His fall, represented the victory of His cause and 
His followers, under the form of a fixture return. 

If, lastly, we must admit that the visionary appearances 
of Christ first gave to the faith in the resurrection it» 
complete corroboration, still, in the case of the older dis- 
ciples of Jesus, as in that of Paul, they are not the 
ground of their faith, but, in any case, only the form 
under which it arose in the minds of the faithful. Neither, 
can it be said that this faith could not possibly have been 
developed so rapidly without an external cause. How do 
we know how rapidly it did develop itself? For that 
Jesus was seen alive again so early as on the second 
morning after His death is stated only in the compara- 
tively late accounts of our Gospels, and it stands in 
immistakeable contradiction with the direction which, in 
Matt, xxviii. 7, and Mark xvi. 7, is given by the angel to 
the women to send the Apostles to Galilee, as they shall 
there behold their Risen Lord. This direction, on the 
contrary, supposes that the tradition to which it belonged 
knew nothing of appearances on the morning of the 
resurrection, nor of any anterior to these later ones in 
Galilee. As regards Paul, he says, indeed, 1 Cor. xv. 4, 
that Christ rose again on the third day, but not one word 
about His having been seen on this third day. And if we 
ask him how he knows anything about the third day, he 
refers us, besides tradition, to the Scriptures, t.«., to 
passages of the ,01d Testament interpreted in a Messianic 
sense ; and it is possible that such passages as Hos. vi. 2, 
did really originate this limitation of time. Possible also 
that an expression of Jesus Himself, in which the three 
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days (as in Luke xiii. 32) stood symbolically as a round 
number, gave occasion to it (compare Matt. xxvi. 61 parall.) 
But that, at first, the resurrection was only assumed 
generally to have taken place on the third day, but the 
exact day is not accurately fixed — of this, a trace 
might be found in Matt. xii. 40, as here the Evangelist, 
difiering from his own later statement, represents Jesus as 
saying that He shall be in the grave three days and three 
nights. This, indeed, may there be so expressed only on 
account of the parallel of Jonas ; but that view of the 
case might also have descended from a period in which 
the narratives of the resurrection were not, as yet, referred 
to any fixed type. 

With the faith in the resurrection, only the beginning 
was made of representing the figure of Jesus as some- 
thing supernatural. The mode in which, under the 
influence of this tendency, the evangelical history was 
remodelled, and what diflferent forms the several parts of 
it passed through in this process of remodelling, is investi- 
gated by Strauss (Eenan's work parts company from us 
here) in the second part of his work, and this investiga- 
tion is the most attractive and instructive part of his 
whole work* Whoever wishes to form a conception of the 
spirit in which the original Christian legend was formed 
and the history of Christianity written, to become 
acquainted with the gradual growth of the tradition, with 
the ever-strengthening and more and more conscious 
intrusion of dogmatic interests into the historical narra- 
tive — above all, whoever wishes to follow the road opened 
by Baur, and so to penetrate deeper into the view and 
process of the fourth Evangelist, will do well to read this 
section with profound . attention. The present discussion, 
however, in order to keep within its limits, must stop 
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here. If, of the two works which gave rise to it, the 
German has engaged us incomparably more than the 
French, this will be found to be the necessary consequence 
of the comparative internal value of each. In spite of all 
the excellences which we have readily recognised as 
belonging to Eenan's work, that of Strauss' alone fully 
corresponds to the present condition of scientific theo- 
logical criticism, and is calculated to lead it onwards an 
important step. Here, in Germany, we may learn much 
from Benan in point of form, not much in point of 
substance, and give the preference over him, as regards 
the tenability of their scientific position to some later 
French works ; as, for instance, to those of Colani and G. 
Von EichthaL But the success which it has met with, 
among his own countrymen and Bomish countries generally, 
is not undeserved. A great part of this success is certainly 
due to the fact that it fell in with that anti-hierarchical 
impulse which is so widely extended at present in France, 
and still more in Italy ; another part, and not a small one, 
it owes to the absurd and passionate opposition of the 
clergy. Moreover, what contributed not a little to this 
success was, most certainly, his graceful, vivid, tasteful 
style ; nay, much which we are compelled to consider a 
defect, in a scientific point of view, was, undoubtedly, to 
the majority of his readers, a recommendation. But the 
importance of his work is not thereby destroyed : to 
have uttered the right word at the right time is to have 
done something; and a " book that (as Strauss says) almost 
before it was published was condemned by bishops innumer- 
able, and the Romish Consistory itself, must necessarily be 
a book of merit." 
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AMATEUR Mbohahic's Workshop (The). A Treatise containing Plain^-and Concise 
Directions for the Manipulation of Wood and Metals ; including Casting, Forg- 
ing, Brazing, Soldering, and Carpentry. By the Author of ** The Lathe and its 
Uses." Sixth Edition. In One Volume, demy 8vo, pp. vi. and 148, with Two 
Full-Page Illustrations, on toned paper and numerous Woodcuts, doth. 1878. 68, 

AMATEUR MECHANICAL SOCIETT.— Journal of the Amateur Mechanical 
Society. 8vo. Published Quarterly. 
Vol. i. pp. 344, cloth. 1871-72. 12s. Vol. ii., pp. vi. and 290, cloth. 1873-77. 128. 

AMERICAN Almanac and Treasury op Facts, Statistical, Financial, and 
Political. Edited by Ainsworth B. Spofford, Librarian of Congress. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 1878. 78. 6d. 1879. 7s. 6d. 

AMBRY.— Notes on Forestry. By 0. F. Amery, Deputy Conservator N. W. Pro- 
vinces, India. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 120, cloth. 1875. 5s. 

AMBERLEY.— An Analysis op Religious Belief. By Viscount Amberley. 2 vols, 
demy 8va, pp. xvi. and 496 and 512, cloth. 1876. SOs 

AMONGST MACHINES. A Description of Various Mechanical Appliances used in 
the Manufacture of Wood, Metal, and other Substances. A Book for Bo;|^8, 
copiously Illustrated. By the Author of "The Young Mechanic.*' Imperial 
16mo, pp. viü. and 336, cloth. 187a 78. 6d. 

ANDERSON.— Practical Mercantile Correspordencb. A Collection of Modem 
Letters of Business, with Notes, Critical and Explanatory, and an Appendix, 
containing a Dictionary of Commercial Technicalities, pro forma Invoices, Ac- 
count Sales, Bills of Lading, and Bills of Exchange ; also an Explanation of the 
German Chain Rule. 24th Edition, revised and enlarged. By William Andei-son. 
12mo, pp. 288, doth. 1877. 5s. 

ANDERSON and Tuoman. — Mercantile Correspondehcb, containing a Collection of 
Commercial Letters in Portuguese and English, with their translation on opposite 
pages, for the use of Business Men and of Students in either of the Languages, treat« 
ing in modem style of the system of Business in the principal Commercial Cities 
of the World. Accompanied by pro forma Accounts, Sales, Invoices, Bills of 
Lading, Drafts, etc. With an Introduction and copious Notes. By William 
Anderson and James E. Tugman. 12mo, pp. xi. and 193, cloth. 1867. 68. 
PEL«— Prose Specimens for Translation into German, with copious Vocabularies 
and Explanations. By H. Apel. 12mo, pp. viii. and 246, cloth. 1862. 4b. 6d. 

ARAOO.— Lrs Aristooratibs. A Comedy in Verse. By Etienne Arago. Edited, 
with English Notes and Notice on Etienne Arago, by the Rev. E. P. H. Brette, B.D» 
Head Master of the French School, Christ's Hospital, Examiner in the University 
of London. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 244, cloth. 1868. 4s. 

ARNOLD.— The Light op Asia ; or. The Great Renunciation (Mahftbhinish- 

^ kramana). Being the Life and Teaching of Gautama, Prince of India, and Founder 

* of Buddhism (as told in verse by an Indian Buddhist). By Edwin Arnold, M. A., 

F. R. G. S. , C. S. L , &c. Cr. 8vo, pp. xiii. and 238, cloth. 1879. 78. 6s. , or paper 6s. 

ARNOLD.— The Indian Sono of Songs. From the Sanskrit of the Gita Govinda 
of Jayadeva. By Edwin Arnold, M.A., F.R.G.S., university College, Oxford, 
^ formerly Principal of Poona College, and Fellow of the University of Bombay. 
Crown ovo, pp. xvi and 144, cloth. 1875. 5s. 

ARNOLD.— The Iliad and Odyssey of India. By Edwin Arnold, M. A., F.R.G.S., 
&c. , &o. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 24, sewed. Is. 

ARNOLD.— A Simple Transliteral Grammar of the Turkish Language. 
Compiled from Various Sources. With Dialogues and Vocabulary, By Edwin 
Amold, M.A., C.S.I., F.R.G.S. Post 8vo, pp. 80, cloth. 1877. 28. 6d. " ** 

ARTOM.— Sermons. By the Rev. B. Artom, Chief Eabbi of the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese Congregations of England. First Series. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
pp. viii. and 314, cloth. 1876. 6s. 

ASHER.— On the Study of Modern Languages in general, and of the English Lan- 
guage in particular. An Essay. By David Asher, Ph.D, 12mo, pp. viii and 
80, cloth. 1859. 2b. 
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ASIATIO SOCIETY.— Journal op the Royal Asiatic Society op Great Britain 

AND Ireland, from the Commencement to 1863. First Series, complete in 20 Vols. 

8vo, with many Plates. £10, or in parts from 4s. to 6s. each. 
ASIATIC SOCIETy.— Journal op the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 

and Ireland. New Series. 8vo. Stitched in wrapper. 1864-79. 

Vol. I., 2 Parts, pp. iv. and 490, 16s.— VoL II., 2 Parts, pp. 522, 16s.— Vol. III., 2 Parts, 
T)p. 516, with Photoffraph, 228.— Vol. IV., 2 Parts, pp. 521, 16s.— Vol. V.. 2 Parts, pp. 463, with 
10 full-page and folding Plates, 18s.— Vol. VI., Part 1, pp. 212, with 2 Plate^ and a Map, Ss.— 
VoL VI. Part 2, pp. 272, with Plate and Map, 88.— Vol. VII., Part 1, pp. 194, with a Plate, 
88.— Vol. VII., Part 2, pp. 204, with 7 Plates and a Map, 8s.— Vol. VIII., Part 1, pp. 156, with 



3 Plates and aPUn, 88.— Vol. VIII., Part 2. pp. 152, Ss.— Vol. IX., Part 1, pp. 164, with a 

.... _ - . . ., ^_- ... g^lj^J^ - -- - ' - 

. PP . 
Part 1, pp. 128, 58— Vol. XI., Part 2, pp. 158, with 2 Plates, Ts. 6d. 



Plate, 89.— VoL IX. Part 2, pp. 292, with 3 PLates, lOs. 6d.— Vol. X. Part 1, pp. 156, with 2 
Plates and a Map, Ss.- Vol. X., Part 2, pp. 146, 6s.— Vol. X., Part 3, pp. 204, 88.— VoL XL, 



ASTON.— A Short Grammar of the Japanese Spoken Language. By W. G. Aston, 

M.A. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 96, cloth. 1873. 12s. 
ASTON.— A Grammar op the Japanese Written Language. By W. G. Aston, 
M.A., Assistant Japanese Secretary H. B. M's Legation, Yedo, Japan. Second 
Edition. 8vo, pp. 306, cloth. 1877. 28s. 
ATKINSON AND Martineau.— Letters on the Laws op Man*s Nature and De- 
velopment. By Henry George Atkinson, F.G.S., and Harriet Martineau. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 390, cloth. 1860. 10s. 6d. 
AUGTORES SANSCRIT!. 

VoL I., containing the Jaiminlya-Ny&ya-MÄlÄ-Vistara. Edited for the Sanskrit 
Text Society, under the supervision of Theodor Goldstücker. Large 4to, pp. 
582, cloth. £3, 138.6d. 
Vol. II. The Institutes op Gautama. Edited, with an Index of Words, by A. 
F. Stenzler, Ph.D., Prof, of Oriental Languages in the University of Breslau. 
8vo, pp. iv. and 78, cloth. 1876. 4s. 6d. 
VoL 111. VaitAna Sutra : The Ritual op the Atharva Veda. Edited, with . 
Critical Notes and Indices, by Dr. B. Garbe. 8vo, pp. viii. and 120, sewed. 
1878. OS. 
AÜOIER.— Diane. A Drama in Verse. By ifimile Augier. Edited with English 
Notes and Notice on Augier. By Theodore Karcher, LLB., of the Royal Military 
Academy and the University of London. 12mo, pp. xiii. and 146, cloth« 1867. 
28. 6d. 
AUSTIN.— A Practical Treatise on the Preparation, Combination, and Applica- 
tion of Calcareous and Hydraulic Limes and Cements. To which is added many 
useful Recipes for various Scientific, Mercantile, and Domestic Purposes. By 
James G. Austin, Architect. 12mo, pp. 192, cloth. 1862. 5s. 
AXON.— Mechanic's Friend (The). A collection of Receipts and Practical Sug- 

gwtions relating to Aquaria, Bronzing, Cements, Drawing, Dyes, Electricity, 
ilding. Glass-working, Glues, Horology, &c. Numerous Woodcuts. Edited by 

William E. A. Axon, M.R,S.L., F.S.S. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 339, cloth. 1875, 

4s. 6d. 
BABA. — An Elementary Grammar of the Japanese Language, with easy progressive 

Exercises. By Tatui Baba. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv, and 92, cloth. 1873. 5s. 
BACON.— The Lipe and Times op Francis Bacon. Extracted from the Edition of 

his Occasional Writings by James Spedding. 2 vols. Post 8vo, pp. xx., 710, and 

xiv., 708, cloth. 1878. 21s. 
BADER.— The Natural and Morbid Changes of the HuMiN Ete, and their 

Treatment. By C. Bader.* Medium 8vo, pp. viii and 506, cloth. 1868. 16s. 
BADER.— Plates illustrating the Natural and Morbid Changes of the Human 

Eye. By C. Bader. Six chromo-lithographic Plates, each containing the figures 

of six Eyes, and four lithographed Plates, with figures of Instruments. With an 

Explanatory Text of 32 pages. Medium 8vo, in a portfolio. 21s. Price for Text 
,ana Atlas taken together, £1, 12s. 
JBADLET.— Indian Missionary Record and Memorial Volume. By the Rev. B. 

H. Badley, of the American Methodist Mission. 8vo, pp. xii. and 280, cloth« 

1876. 10s. 6d. 
BAIRD. —Annual Record op Science and Industry. Edited by Spencer T. Baird, 

8vo, cloth. 1871-78. lOs. each. 
BALFOUR.— Waifs and Strays from the FaA East; being a Series of Disconnected 

Essays on Matters relating to China. By Frederick Henry IWfour^ 3 voL demy 

8vo, pp. 224, cloth. 1876. 10s. 6d. 
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BALLAD SooiBTT— Subscriptions, small paper, one guinea; large paper, two guineas 
per annum. List of publications on application. 

BALLANTYNE,— EliBMENTS of Hindi and Bbaj Bhakha Gbammar. Compiled for 
the use of the East India College at Haileybury. By James R. Ballantyne. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 38, cloth. 1868. 5s. 

BALLANTYNE.— First Lessons in Sanskrit Grammar ; together with an Introduc- 
tion to the Hitopadeila. New Edition. By James E. Ballantyne, LL.D., Librarian 
of the India Office. Svo, pp. viii. and 110, cloth. 1873. 3s. 6d. 

BARENTS' RELICS.— Recovered in the summer of 1876 by Charles L. W. Gardiner, 
Esq., and presented to the Dutch Government. Described and explained by J. 
K. J. de Jonge, Deputy Royal Architect at the Hp,gue. Published by command 
of His Excellency, W. F. Van F.KP. Taelman Kip, Minister of Marine. Trans- 
lated, with a Preface, by S. R. Van Campen. With a Map, Illustrations, and a 
fac-simile of the Scroll. 8vo, pp. 70, cloth. 1877. 5s. 

BARRI&E AND Oapendu. — Les Faux Bonshommes, a Comedy. By Th^dore 
Barrifere and Ernest Capendu. Edited, with English Notes and Notice on Bar- 
riere, by Professor Ch. Cassal, LL.D., of University College, London. 12mo, pp. 
xvi. and 304, cloth. 1868. 4s. 

BARTLETT.— Dictionary of Americanisms. A Glossary of Words and Phrases 
colloquially used in the United States. By John Russell Bartlett. Fourth 
Edition, considerably enlarged and improved. 8vo, pp. xlvi. and 814, cloth. 
1877. 20s. 

BATTYE.— What is Vital Force? or, a Short and Comprehensive Sketch, includ- 
ing Vital Physics, Animal Moi-phology, and Epidemics; to which is added an 
Appendix upon Geology, Is the Dentrital Theory op Geology Tenable ? By 
Richard Fawcett Battye. 8vo, pp. iv. and 336, cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. . 

BAZLET.— Notes on the Epicyclodial Cutting Frame of Messrs. Holtzapffel & 
Co. With special reference to its Compensation Adjustment, and with numerous 
Illustrations of its Capabilities. By Thomas Sebastian Bazley, M.A. 8vo, pp. 
xvi. and 192, cloth. Illustrated. 1872. 10s. 6d. 

BAZLEY.— The Stars in Their Courses : A Twofold Series of Maps, with a 
Catalogue, showing how to identify, at any time of the year, all stars down to the 
6.6 magnitude, inclusive of Heis, which are clearly visible in English latitudes. 
By T. S. Bazley, M.A., Author of "Notes on the Epicycloidal Cutting Frame." 
Atlas folio, pp. 46 and 24, Folding Plates, cloth. 1878. 15s. 

BEAL.— Travels of Fah-Hian and Sünq-Yün, Buddhist Pilgrims, from China to 

^ India (400 A. D. and 518 a. d, ) Translated from the Chinese. By Samuel Beal, B. A , 

^ Trin. Coll., Cam., &c. Crown ^yo, pp. Ixxiii, and 210, with a coloured Map. 

cloth, ornamental. 1869. 10s. 6d. 

BEAL.— A Catena of Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese. By S. Beal, B.A., 

/- Trinity College, Cambridge ; a Chaplain in Her Majesty's Fleet, &c. 8vo, pp. 

. xiv. and 436, cloth. 1871. 15s. 

BEAL.— The Romantic Legend op Sakya Buddha. From' the Chinese-Sanskrit, 
f^ By the Rev. Samuel Beal. Crown 8vo., pp. 408, cloth. 1875. 12s. 

BEAL.— Texts from the Buddhist Canon, commonly known as Dhammapada» 
with accompanying narratives. Translated from the Chinese by Samuel Beal, • 
y* B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of Chinese, University College, 
London. Post 8vo, pp. viii. and 176, cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

BEAMES.— Outlines of Indian Philology. "With a Map, showing the Distribution 

of Indian Languages. By John Beames, M.R.A.S., Bengal Civil Service, Member 

/ ~ of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Philological Society of London, and the 

I Society Asiatique of Paris. Second enlarged and revised Edition. Crown 8vo, 
pp. viii. and 96, cloth. 1868. 5s. 

BEAMES.- A Comparative Grammar op the Modern Aryan Languages of India, 
to wit, Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, Oriya, and Bengali. By John 
Beames, Bengal Civil Service, M.R. A.S., &c. &c. Demy 8vo. Vol. I. On Sounds. 
Pp. xvi. and 360, cloth. 1872. 16s.— Vol. II. The Noun and the Pronoun. 
Pp. XÜ. and 348, cloth. 1875. 16s.— Vol. III. The Verb. Pp. xii. and 316, cloth. 

BBKE.— The Late Db. Charles Beke's Discoveries op Sinai in Arabia and in 
MiDlAN ; with Portrait, Geological, Botanical, and Conchological Reports, Plans, 
Map, and 13 Wood Engravings. Edited by his widow. Royal 8vo, pp. xx. and 
606, cloth. 187a ?8s. Morocco, £2, 10s. 
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BELLEW.— From thb Indus to the Tigris.- A Narrative of a Journey through the 
Countries of Balochistan, Afghanistan, Khorassan, and Iran in 1872 ; together 
with a complete Synoptical Grammar and Vocabulary of the Brahoe Language, and 
a Becord of the Meteorological Observations and Altitudes on the March from the 
Indus to the Tigris. By Henry "Walter Belle w, O.S.I., Surgeon, Bengal StaJff 
Corps. Demy 8vo, pp. viii. and 496, cloth. 1874. 14s. 

BELLEW. — Kashmir abd Eashohar ; a Narrative of the Journey of the Embassy 
to Kashghar in 1873-4. By H. W. Belle w, C.aL Demy 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 
420, cloth. 3875. 16s. 

BELLOWS. —English Outline Yocabulart for the use of Students of the Chinese, 
Japanese, and other Languages. Arranged by John Bellows. With Notes on the 
Writing of Chinese with Boman Letters, by Professor Summers, ' Eäng's College, 
London. 1 vol. crown 8vo, pp. vi, and 368, cloth. 1867. 6s. 

BELLOWS.— Outline Dictionary for the use of Missionaries, Explorers, and 
Students of Language. By Max Müller, IVL A., Taylorian Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. With an Introduction on the proper use of the ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. The Vocabulary compiled 
by John Bellows. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxi. and 368, limp morocco. 1867. 7s. 6d. 

BELLOWS. — Tous les Yerbes. Conjugations of all the Verbs in the French and 
English Languages. By John Bellows. Revised by Professor Beljame, B.A., 
LL.B., of the University of Paris, and Official Interpreter to the Imperial Court, 
and George B. Strickland, late Assistant French Master, Boyal Naval School, 
Loudon. Also a New Table of Equivalent Values of French and English Money, 
Weights, and Measures. 32mo, 76 Tables, sewed. 1867. Is. 

BELLOWS.— French and English Dictionary for the Pocket. By John Bellows. 
Containing the French-English and English-French divisions on the same page ; 
conjugating all the verbs ; distinguishing the genders by different types ; giving 
numerous aids to pronunciation ; indicating the liaison or non-liaison of terminal 
consonants ; and translating units of weight, measure, and value, by a series of 
tables differing entirely from any hitherto published. The new edition, which is 
but six ounces in weight, has been remodelled, and contains many thousands of 
additional words and renderings. Miniature maps of France, the British Isles, 
Paris, and London, are added to the Geographical Section. Second Edition. 32mo, 
pp. 608, roan tuck, or persian without tuck. 1877. 10s. 6d. ; morocco tuck, 12s. 6d. 

BENEDIX.— Der Vetter. Comedy in Three Acts. ' By Roderich Benedix.* With 
Grammatical and Explanatory Notes by F. Weinmann, German Master at the 
Royal Institution School, Liverpool, and G. Zimmermann, Teacher of Modem 
Languages. 12mo, pp. 128, cloth. 1863. 2s. 6d. 

BENFE7. — A Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, for the use of Early 
Students. By Theodor Benfey, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Göttin- ' 
gen. Second, revised, and enlarged Edition. Royal 8vo, pp. viii. and 296, cloth« 
1868. 10s. 6d. 

BENTHAM.— Theory of Legislation. By Jerpmy Bentham*. Translated from the 
French of Etienne Dumont by K Hildreth. Post 8vo, pp. xv. and 472, cloth. 
1876. 7s. 6d. 

BEVERIDGE.— The District of Bakarganj. Its History and Statistics. By H 
Beveridge, B.C.S., IMagistrate and Collector of Bakarganj. 8vo, pp. xx. and 
460, cloth. 1876. 2l8. 

BICENELL. See Hafiz. 

BIOLOW PAPERS (The). By James Russell Lowell. Newly edited, with a Preface 
by the author of ** Tom Brown's School Days." Crown 8vo, pp. Ixviii. and 140. 
cloth. 1861. 2s. 6d. Ditto, People's Edition. 12mo, sewed, fancy cover. 1865. Is. 

BIOLOW PAPERS (The). MsLiBiBUS Hipponax. The Biglow Papers. Second Series. 
With a Portrait of the Author. Post 8vo, pp. Ixiii. and 190, cloth. 1867. 3s. 6d. 
Ditto, People's Edition, sewed. Is. 

BIRCH.— Fasti Monastici Aevi Saxonici ; or, An Alphabetical List of the Heads of 
Religious Houses in England previous to the Norman Conquest, to which is pre- 
fixed a Chronological Catalogue of Contemporary Foundations. By Walter de 
GrayBii-ch. 8vo, pp. vii. and 114, cloth. 1873. 5s. 

BIRD.— Physiological Essays. Drink Craving, Differences in Men, Idiosyncrasy, and 
the Origin of Disease. By Robert Bird, M.D. Demy 8vo, pp. 246, cloth. 1870. 7s. 6d. 

BLADES.— Shaksperb and Typography. Being an Attempt to show Shakspere's 
Personal Connection with, and Technical Knowledge of, tne Art of Printing ; also 
Remarks upon some common Typographical Errors, with especial reference to the 
Text of Shakspere. By William Blades. 8vo, pp. viii. and 78, with an Illustra- 
tion, cloth. 1872. 38. 
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BLADES.— The Biogr^u>hy and Typography of William Caxton, England's Firsfr 
Printer. By William Blades. Fonnded to a great extent upon the Author's- 
"Life and Typography of William Caxton.*' Brought up to tlie Present Date, 
and including all Discoveries since made. Elegantly and appropriately printed ini' 
demy 8vo, on hand-made paper, imitation old bevelled binding. 1877. £1, Is. 

BLEEK.~BBTNiRD THE Fox IN SouTH Aprioa ; or, Hottentot Fables and Tales^ 
chiefly Translated from Original Manuscripts in the Library of His Excellency Sir 
George Grey, K.C.B. By W. H. I. Bleek, Ph.D. Post 8vo, pp. xxvi. and 94, 
cloth. 1864. 3s. 6d. 

BLEEK.— A Brief Account of Bushman Folk Lore, and other Texts. By W. H.. 
I. Bleek. Ph.D. Folio, pp. 21, paper. 2s. 6d. 

BOEHMER. —Spanish Beformers of Two Centuries, from 1520, their Lives and 
Writings. Described by E. Boehmer, D.D., Ph. D. Vol. 1, Royal 8vo, pp. 232,, 
cloth. 1874. 12s. 6d. Koxburgh, 15s. 

BOGABDUS.— Field, Cover, and Trap Shooting.— By Adam H. Bogardus, Cham- 
pion Wing Shot of the World. Embracing Hints for Skilled Marksmen, Instruc- 
tions for Young Sportsmen, Haunts and Habits of Game Birds, Flight and Resorts 

\ of Water Fowl, Breeding and Breaking of Dogs. With full Directions on Glass- 
Ball Shooting, &c. Edited by Charles J. Foster. New Edition. 12mo, pp. 444. 
Illustrated, cloth. 1878. 10s. 

BOJESEN,— A Guide to the Danish Lanouage. Designed for English Students. 
By Mrs Maria Bojesen. 12mo, pp. 250, cloth. 1863. 5s. 

BOY ENOmEEKS.— See under Lükin. 

BOYD.— NIgXnanda ; or, the Joy of the Snake World. A Buddhist Drama in Fiv& 
Acts. Translated into English Prose, with Explanatory Notes, from the Sanskrit 
of S&-Harsha-Deva. By Palmer Boyd, B.A., Sanskrit Scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. With an Introduction by Professor Cowell. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi.. 
and 100, cloth. 1872. 4s. 6d. 

BRENTANO.— On the History and Development op Gilds, and the Origin op 

Trade-Unions. By Lujo Brentano, of Aschaffenburg, Bavaria, Doctor Juris 

/ Utriusque et Philosophi». 1. The Origin of Gilds. 2. Religious (or Social) 

Gilds. 3. Town-Gilds or Gild-Merchants. 4. Craft-Gilds. 5. Trade-Unions.. 

8vo, pp. xvi. and 136, cloth. 1870. 3s. 6d. 

BRETTE.— French Examination Papers set at the University op London from 
1839 to 1871. Arranged and edited by the Rev. P. H. Ernest Brette, B.D. 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 278, cloth. 3s. 6d.; interleaved, 4s. 6d. 

BRITISH MUSEUM.— List of Publications of the Trustees of the British 
Museum, on application. 

BROWN.— The Dervishes ; or. Oriental Spiritualism. By John P. Brown, 
^ Secretary and Dragoman of the Legation of the United States of America at Con* 
^ stantinople. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 416, cloth, with 24 Illustrations. 1868. 14s. 

BROWN.— Sanskrit Prosody and Numerical Symbols Explained. By Charles 
Philip Brown, ALR.A.S., Author of a Telugu Dictionary, Grammar, &c.. Professor 
of Telugu in the University of London. 8vo, pp. viii. and 56, cloth. 1869. 
3s. 6d. 

BROWNE.— How TO USE THE Ophthalmoscope ; being Elementary Instruction in 
Ophthalmoscopy. Ajranged for the use of Students. By Edgar A. Browne, Sur- 
geon to the Liverpool Eye and Ear Infirmary, &c. Crown 8vo, pp. xi. and 108, 
with 35 Figures, cloth. 1876. 38. 6d. 

BÜCHNER.— Force and Matter : Empirico-Philosophical Studies intelligibly ren- 
dered. With an additional Introduction expressly written for the English edition. 
By Dr Louis Büchner. Edited bv J. Frederick Collingwood, F.RS.L., F.G.S. 
Second English, completed from the Tenth German Edition. With -a Portrait of 
the Author. Crown 8vo, pp. civ. and 272, cloth. 1870. 7s. 6d. 

BURGESS.— Archjeological Survey op Western India. Repori; of the First 
Season's Operations in the Belgäm and Kaladgi Districts. Jan. to May 1874.. 
By James Burgess, F.R.G.S. With 56 Photographs and Lithographic Plates. 
Royal 4to, pp. viii. and 45 ; half bound. 1875. £2, 2s. 

BURGESS.- Report on the Antiquities of KIthiäwAd and Kachh, being the- 
result of the Second Season's Operations of the Archaeological Survey of Western 
India, 1874-75. By J. Burgess, F.R.G.S. Royal 4t6, pp. x. and 242, with 74 
Plates; half bound. 1876. £3, 3s. 
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BURQESS.— Repobt on the Antiquities in the Bidab and Aubanjqabad Dis- 
TBICTS, in the Territories of His Highness the Nizam of Haiderabad, being the 
result of the Third Season's Operations of the Archaeological Survey of Western 
India, 1875-76. By James Burgess, F.R.G.S., M.R. A.S., Archaeological Surveyor 
and Reporter to Government, Western India. Royal 4to, pp. viii. and 138, with 
63 Photographic Plates ; half bound. 1878. £2, 2s. 

BURNELL.— Elements op South Indi^vn Pal^ogbapht, from the Fourth to the 
Seventeenth Century A.D., being an Introduction to the Study of South Indian 
Inscriptions and MSS. By A. 0. Bumell. Second enlarged and Improved 
Edition. 4to, pp. xiv. and 148, Map and 35 Plates, cloth. 1878. £2, 12s. 6d. 

BÜBNEY.— Thb Boys' Manual of Seamanship and Gunnbrt, compiled for the use 
of the Training-Ships of the Royal Navy. By Commander C, Bumey, R.N., 
F.R.G.S., Superintendent of Greenwich Hospital School. Sixth Edition. Ap- 
proved by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to be used in the Training- 
Ships of the Royal NaVy. Crown Svo^ pp. xxii. and 352, with numerous Illus- 
trations, cloth. 6s. 

BURNEY.— The Young Seaman's Manual and Riggeb's Guide. By Commander 
C. Bumey, R.N., F.R.G.S. Sixth Edition. Revised and corrected. Approved 
by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. Crown 8vo. pp. xxxviii. and 592, 
cloth. With 200 Illustrations and 16 Sheets of Signals. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

BURTON.— Captain Biohabd F. Burton's Handbook for Overland Expeditiok9 ; 
being an English Edition of the "Prairie Traveller," a Handbook for Overland 
Expeditions. With Illustrations and Itineraries of the Principal Routes between 
the Mississippi and the Pacific, and a Map. By Captain Randolph Bl' Marcy (now 
Greneral and Chief of the Staff, Army of the Potomac). Edited, with Notes, by 
Captain Richard F. Burton. Crown 8vo, pp. 270, namerous Woodcuts, Itinera- 
ries, and Map, cloth. 1863. 6s. 6d. 

BUTLER.— The Spanish Tbaohbr and Colloquial Fhbass-Booe. An easy and 
agreeable method of acquiring a Speaking Knowledge of the Spanish Language. 
By Francis Butler. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xviii. and 240, half -roan. 2s. 6d. 
BUTLER.— HuNGABiAN Poems and Fables fob English Readebs. Selected and 
Translated by E. D. Butler, of the British Museum ; with Illustrations by A. G. 
Butler. Foolscap, pp. vi. and 88, limp cloth. 1877. 2s. 
GAJTHNESS. — Sebious Lettebs to Sebious Fbiends. By the Countess of Caith« 
ness. Authoress of *'01d Truths in a New Light." Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 352, 
cloth. 1877. 78. 6d. 
CAITHNESS.— Lectubes on Populae and Scientipio Subjects. By the Earl of 
Caithness, F.R.S. Delivered at various times and places. Second enlarged 
Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 174, cloth. 1879. 28. 6d. 
CALDWELL.— A Compabative Gbammab op the Dbavidlan, ob South Indian 
Family op Languages. By the Rev. R. Caldwell, LL.D. A second, corrected, 
and enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. 804, cloth. 1875. 28s. 
CALL.^Revebbebation3. Revised. "With a chapter from My Autobiography. 
By W. M. W. Call, M.A., Cambridge, Author of "Lyra Hellenica" and 
"Golden Histories." Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 200, cloth. 1875. 4s. 6d. 
CALLAWAY.— NuBSEBY Tales, Tbaditions, and Histobies op the Zulus. In 
their own words, with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Canon 
Callaway, M.D. Vol. I., 8vo, pp. xiv. and 378, cloth. 1868. 16s. 
CALLAWAY.— The RmjG'IOUs System op the Amazulu. 
Part I.— Unkulunkulu ; or. The Tradition of Creation as existing among thQ 
Amazulu and other Tribes of South Africa, in their own words, with a Transla- 
tion into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo, pp. 
128, sewed. 1868. 4s. . 
Part II.— Amatongo; or, Ancestor "Worship, as existing among the Amazulu, la 
their own words, with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo, pp. 127, sewed. 1869. 4s. 
Part III. — Izinyanga Zokubula ; or. Divination, as existing among the Amazulu, 
in their own words, with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo, pp. 150, sewed. 1870. 4s. 
Part IV.— On Medical Magic and Witchcraft. 8vo, pp. 40, sewed. Is. 6d. -** 

CAMKRTNI. — L*EC0 Italiano ; a Practical ' Guide to Italian Conversation. By E. 
Camerini. With a Vocabulary. 12mo, pp. 98, cloth. 1860. 4s. 6d. 

CAMPBELL.— The Gospel op the Wobld's Divine Obdeb. By Douglas Camp- 
beU. New Edition. Revised. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 364, cloth. 1877. 4s. 6d. 
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CANDID Examination of Theism. By Phyaicus. Post 8vo, pp. xviii. and 108, 
cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

GANnCüM CAKTICOBXJM, reproduced in facsimile, from the Scriverius copy in the 
British Museum^ With an Historical and Bibliographical Introduction by I. Ph. 
Berjeau. Folio, pp. 36, with 16 Tables of Illustrations, Vellum. 1860. £2, 28. 

CARET.— The Past, the Present, and the Future. By H. 0. Carey. Second 
Edition. 8vo, pp. 474, cloth. 1856. 10s. 6d. 

CARNE07.- Notes on the Land Tenures and Revenue Assessments of Upper 
India. ByP. Camegy. Crown 8vo., pp. vüi.-136 and forms. Cloth. 3.874. 6«. 

CATHERINE n., Memoires de l'Imf^ratrice. Ecrits par elle-m#me etpr6c4d^ 
d'une preface par A. Herzen. Seconde Edition. Eevue et augment6e, de huit 
lettres de Pierre III., et d*une lettre de Catherine IL au Comte Poniatowsky. 
8vo, pp. xvi. and 370, boards. 1859. 10s. 6d. 

CATHERINE 11., Memoirs of the Empress. "Written by herself. With a Preface 
by A. Herzen. Trans, from the French. 12mo,pp. xvi. and 352, bds. 1859. 7s. 6d. 

CATLIN. — 0-Kee-Pa. A Religious Ceremony ; and other Customs of the Mandana. 
By George Catlin. With 13 coloured Illustrations* Small 4to, pp. vi. and 52, 
cloth. 1867. 143. 

CATLIN.— The Lifted AND Subsided Rocks OF America, with their Influence on 
the Oceanic, Atmospheric, and Land Currents, and the Distribution of Races. 
By George CatUn. With 2 Maps. Cr. 8vo, pp. xü. and 238, cloth. 1870. 68. 6d. 

CATLIN.— Shut your Mouth and save your Life. By George Catlin, Author of 
** Notes of Travels amongst the North American Indians," &c. &c. With 29 IlluB- 
trations from Drawings by the Author. Seventh Edition, considerably enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 106, cloth. 1878. 2s. 6d. 

CAXTON CELEBRATION, 1877.— Catalogue of the Loan Collection op Anti- 
quities, Curiosities, and Appliances Connected with the Art of Printing. 
Edited by G. Bullen, F. S.A. Post 8vo, pp. xx. and 472, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

CAZELLES.— Outline of the Evolution-Philosophy. By Dr W. E. Gazelles. 

' Translated from the French by the Rev. O. B. Frothingham. Crown 8vo, pp. 
156, cloth. 1875. 38. 6d. 

CHALUERS.— The Speculations on Metaphysics, Polity, and Morality of 
" The Old Philosopher," Lau-tsze. Translated from the Chinese, with an Intro- 
duction by John Chalmers, M. A. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xz. and 62, cloth. 1868. 4s. 6d. 

CHAPMAN.— Chloroform and other Anesthetics : Their History and Use dur- 
ing Childbirth. By John Chapman, M.D. 8vo, pp. 51, sewed. 1859. Is. 

CHAPMAN.— DiARRHCEA and Cholera: Their Nature, Origin, and Treatment 
through the Agency of the Nervous System, By John Chapman, M.D., 
M.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. 8vo, pp. xix. and 248, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

CHAPMAN. — Medical Charity : its Abuses, and how to remedy them. By John 
Chapman, M.D. 8vo, pp. viii. and 108, cloth. 1874. 2s. 6d. 

CHAPMAN.— Sea-Sickness, and how to Prevent it. An Explanation of its 
Nature and Successful Treatment, through the Agency of the Nervous System, 
by means of the Spinal Ice Bag ; with an Introduction on the General Principles 
of Neuro-Therapeutics. By John Chapman , M. D. , M. R. C. P. , M. R. C. S. Second 
Edition. 8vo, pp. viii and 112, cloth. 1868. 3s. 

CHAPTERS on Christian Catholicity. By a Clergyman. 8vo, pp. 282, cloth. 

1878. 6s. 
CHAUCER S0CIET7.— Subscription, two guineas per annum. List of Publications 

on application. 

CHILDERS.— A Pali-English Dictionary, with Sanskrit Equivalents, and with, 
numerous Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled by Robert Caesar 
. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. Imperial 8vo, double columns, pp. 
648, cloth. 1875. £3, 3s. 

CHILDERS.— The Mahaparinibbanasutta of the Sutta Pitaka.— The Pali Text. 
Edited by the late Professor R. C. Childers. 8vo, pp. 72, limp cloth. 1878. 68. 

CHINTAMON.— A Commentary on the Text of the Bhaoavad-GitX ; or, tho 
Discourse between Khrishna and Arjuna of Divine Matters. A Sanskrit Philoso- 
phical Poem. "With a few Introductory Papers. By Hurrychund Chintamon, 
Political Agent to H. H. the Guicowar Mulhar Rao Maharajah of Baroda. Post 
8vo, pp. 118, cloth. 1874. 68. 
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CIVILISED CHRISTIANIT7.— A replyto "Modern Christianity a CiriUaed Heathen- 
ism." Being some Commonplace Beflectiona on Orthodoxy. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 238, cloth. 1876. la. 

CLARK. —A Forecast op the Religion op the Future. Being Short Essays on 
some important Questions in Beligious Philosophy. By W. W. Clark. Post 
8vo, pp. 232, cloth. 1879. 5s. 

CLAUSEWTTZ.— On War. By General Carl von Clausewitz. Translated by Colonel 
J. J. Graham, from the third German Edition. Three volumes complete in one. 
Fcap 4to, double columns, pp. zx. and 564, with Portrait of the author, cloth. 
1873. £1, la. 

CLEMENT AND BUTTON. — Artists op the Nineteenth Century and their 
Works. A Handbook containing Two Thousand and Fifty Biographical Sketches. 
By Clara Erskine Clement and Lawrence Hutton. 2 vols, crown ovo, pp. Ixxxvii. 
386 and 44, and Ivü. 374 and 44, cloth. 1879. 2l8. 

C0LEBROOKE.^The Life and Miscellaneous Essays op Henry Thomas Cole- 
BROOKE. The Biography by his Son, Sir T. E. Colebrooke, Bart., M.P. 3 vols. 
Vol. I. The Life. Demy 8vo, pp. xiL and 492, with Portrait and Map, cloth. 
1873. 14s. Vols. II. and IIL The Essays. A new Edition, with Notes by B. 
B. Cowell, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 
pp. xvi. and 544, and x. and 620, cloth. 1873. 28s. 

COLENSO.— Natal Sermons. A Series of Discourses Preached in the Cathedral 
Church of St Peter's, Maritzburg. By the Right Rev. John William Colenao, 
D.D., Bishop of Natal. 8vo', pp. viii. and 373, cloth. 1866. 78. 6d. The Second 
Series. Crown 8vo, doth. 1868. 5s. 

COLTHBIA. Crown 8vo, pp. 260, cloth. 1873. 5s. 

'< The book is amusing as well as clever*'— Athenäum. " Many exceedingly humorous pas« 
sages."— PuUic Opinion. *' Deserves to be resid."— Scotsman, ** Neatly done."— &ra^tc. 
" Very amusing."— Examiner. 

COMTE.— A General View op Positivism. By Auguste Comte. Translated by_ 
Dr. J. H. Bridges. 12mo, pp. xi. and 426, cloth. 1865. ßs. 6d. 

COMTE.— The Catechism op Positive Religion : Translated from the French of 
Auguste Comte. By Richard Congreve. 18mo, pp. 428, cloth. 1858. 6s. 6d. 

COMTE. — The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte. Translated and condensed 

by Harriet Martineau. 2 vols. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth. Vol. L, pp. xxiv. 

and 400 ; Vol. IL, pp. xiv. and 468. 1875. 253. 
CONOREVE. —The Roman Empire op the West. Four Lectures delivered at the 

Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh, February 1855, by Richard Congreve, M.A. 

8vo, pp. 176, cloth. 1855. 48. 

CONaBEVB.— The Catechism op Positive Religion. Translated from the French 
of Auguste Comte. By Richard Congreve, M.A. 12mo, pp. 428,^cloth. 1858. 
68. 6d. 

CONOREVE. — Elizabeth op England. Two Lectures delivered at the Philosophi- 
cal Institution, Edinburgh, January 1862. By Richard Congreve. 18mo, pp. 114, 
sewed. 1862. 2s. 6d. 

CONTOFOULOS.— A Lexicon op Modern Greek-English and English Modern 
Greek. By N. Contopoulos. Part I. Modem Greek-English. Part IL English 
Modern Greek. 8vo, pp. 460 and 582, cloth. 1877. 27s. 

CONWAT. — The Sacred Anthology : A Book of Ethnical Scriptures. Collected 

and Edited by Moncure D. Conway. Fifth Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. viii. and 480, 

cloth. 1876. 12s. 
CONWAY. — Christianity. By Moncure D. Conway, M.A., Minister of South 

Place Chapel, and at the Athenaeum, Camden Road. 18mo, pp. 146, stitched in 

wrapper. 1876. Is. 
CONWAY.— Human Sacripicbs in England. Four Discourses by Moncure D. 

Conway. 18mo, pp. 64, sewed. 1876. Is. 

CONWAY.— Idols and Ideals. With an Essay on Christianity. By Moncure D. 

Conway, M. A., Author of " The Eastern Pilgrimage," &c. Crown 8vo, pp. 352, 

cloth. 1877. 6s. 
COOMABA BWAMY.— The Dathavansa; or. The History of the Tooth Relic of 

Gotama Buddha, in Pali verse. Edited, with an English Translation, by Muta 
'Coomara Swamy, F.R.A.S. Demy 8vo, pp. 174, cloth. 1874. 10s. 6d. English 

Translation. With Notes, pp. 100. 6s. 
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COOMARA BWAMY.— SuTTA Nipata ; or, Dialogues and Discourses of Gotama 
Buddha (2500 years old). Translated from the original Pali. With Notes and 
Introduction. By Mutu Coomara Swamy, F.R.A.S. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxvi. and 
160, cloth. 1874. 6s.) 

CORNELIA. A Novel. Post 8vo, pp. 250, boards. 1863. Is. 6d. 

COTTA.— Geology and Histobt. A popular Exposition of all that is known of the 
Earth and its Inhabitants in Pre-historic Times. By Bernhard Von Gotta, Pro- 
fessor of Geology at the Academy of Mining, Freiberg, in Saxony. 12mo, pp. 
iy. and 84, cloth. 1865. 2s. 

COUSIN.— The Philosophy op Kant. Lectures by Victor Cousin. Translated from 
the French. To which is added a Biographical and Critical Sketch of Eant*a | 

Life and "Writings. By A. G. Henderson. Large post 8vo, pp. xciv. and 194, t 

doth. 1864. 6s. 

COUSIN. —Elements op Psyoholooy : included in a Critical Examination of Locke's 
Essay on the Human Understanding, and in additional pieces. Translated from 
the French of Victor Cousin, with an Introduction and Notes. By Caleb S. » 

Henry, D.D. Fourth improved Edition, revised according to^he Author's last i 

corrections. Crown 8vo, pp. 568, cloth. 1871. 8s. i 

COWELL.— Praebita-Prakasa; or. The Prakrit Grammar of Vararuchi, with the 
Commentary (Manorama) of Bhamaha ; the first complete Edition of the Original 
Text, with various Readings from a collection of Six MSS. in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society and the East India 
House ; with Copious Notes, an English Translation, and Index of Prakrit Words, 
to which is prefixed an Easy Introduction to Prakrit Grammar. By Edward 
Byles Cowell, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Professor of Sanskrit at Cambridge. 
New Edition, with New Preface, Additions, and Corrections. Second Issue. 
8vo, pp. xxxi. and 204, cloth. 1868. 14s. 

COWELL.— A Short Introduction to the Ordinary Prakrit op the Sanskrit 
Dramas. "With a List of Common Irregular Prakrit Words. By E. B. Cowell, 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge, and Hon. LL.D. of the , 

University of Edinburgh. Crown 8yo, pp. 40, limp cloth. 1875. 3s. 6d. 

CRANBROOK—Credibilia ; or, Discourses on Questions of Christian Faith. By 
the Rev. James X)ranbrook, Edinburgh. Reissue. Post 8vo, pp. iv. and 190, 
cloth. 1868. 3s. 6d. 

CRANBROOK.— The Founders OP Christianity; or, Discourses upon the Origin 
of the Christian Religion. By the Rev. James Cranbrook, Edinburgh. Post 8vo, 
pp. xii. and 324. 1868. 6s. 

CROSLAND.— Apparitions ; An Essay explanatory of Old Facts and a New Theory. 
To which are added Sketches and Adventures. By Newton Crosland. Crown 8vo, 
pp. vüi. and 166, cloth. 1873. 2s. 6d. 

OUNNINOHAM.— The Ancient Geography op Indl^ I. The Buddhist Period, 
including the Campaigns of Alexander, and the Travels of Hwen-Thsang. By 
Alexander Cunningham, Major-General, Royal Engineers (Bengal Retired). With 
13 Maps. 8vo, pp. xx. and 590, cloth. 1870. £1, 8s. 

CUSHKAN.— Charlotte Cushman: Her Letters and Memories of her Life. 
Edited by her friend, Emma Stebbins. Square 8vo, pp. viii. and 308, cloth. 
With Portrait and Illustrations. 1879. 12s. 6d. 

OUST.— A Sketch op the Modern Lanoüages op the East Indies. Accompanied 
by Two Language Maps ; also. Classified List of Languages and Dialects and a List 
of Authorities for each Language. By Robert N. Oust, late of H.M.I.C.S., and 
Hon. Librarian of the R.A.S. 8vo, pp. xii. and 198, cloth. 1878. 12s. 

DANA.— A Text-Book op Geology, designed for Schools and Academies. By James 
D. Dana, LL.D., Professor of Geology, &c., at Yale College. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, pp. vi. and 354, cloth. 1876. 10s. 

DANA. — Manual op Geology, treating of the Principles of the Science, with special 
Reference to American Geological History ; for the use of Colleges, Academies, 
and Schools of Science. By James D. Dana, LL.D. Illustrated by a Chart of the «• 

World, and over One Thousand Figures. 8vo, pp. xvi and 800, and Chart, cL 21s. 

DANA.— The Geological Story Brieply Told. An Introduction to Geology for 
the General Reader and for Beginners in the Science. By J. D. Dana, LL.D. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. xii. and 264, cloth. 7s. 6d. 
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DANA.— A System of Mineralogy. Descriptive Mineralogy, comprising the most 
Recent Discoveries. By J. D. Dana, aided by G. J. Brush. Fifth Edition, re- 
written and enlarged, and illustrated with upwards of 600 Woodcuts, with 
Appendix and Corrections. Koyal d>YO, pp. xlviii, and 892, cloth. £2, 2s. 

DANA.— A Text Book of Mineralogy. With an Extended Treatise on Crystallo- 
graphy and Physical Mineralogy. By E. S. Dana, on the Plan and with the 
Co-operation of Professor J. D. Dana. Over 800 Woodcuts and 1 Coloured 
' Plate. 8vo, pp. viii. and 486, cloth. 1877. £1, 5b. 

DANA. — Manual of Mineralogy and Lithology ; Containing the Elements of 
the Science of Minerals and -Bocks, for the Use of the Practical Mineralogist and 
Geologist, and for Instruction in Schools and Colleges. By J. D. Dana. Third 
Edition, rearranged and rewritten. Illustrated by numerous Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo, pp. viii. and 474, cloth. In preparation. 

DATES AND Data Relating to Religious Anthropology and Biblical Arche- 
ology. (Primaeval Period.) 8vo, pp. viii. and 106, cloth. 1876. 5s. 

DAY. — The Prehistoric Use of Iron and Steel ; with Observations on certain 
matter ancillary thereto. By St. John V. Day, C.E., F.R.S.E., &c. 8vo, pp. 
xxiv. and 278, cloth. 1877. 128. 

DELEPIERRE.— Histoire TiiTTERAiRE DES Fous. Par Octave Delepierre. Crown 
8vo, pp. 184, cloth. 1860. 5s. 

DELEPIERRE.— Maoaroneana Andra ; overum Nouveaux Melanges de Litterature 
Macaronique. Par Octave Delepierre. Small 4to, pp. 180, printed by Whitting- 
ham, and handsomely bound in the Roxburghe style. 1862. 10s. 6d. 

DELEPIERRE.— Analyse des Travaux de la Societb des Philobiblon de Lon- 
DRES. Par Octave Delepierre. Small 4to, pp. viii. and 134, bound in the Rox- 
burghe style. 1862. lOs. 6d. 

DELEPIERRE.— Revue Analytique des Ouvrages ]6crits en Centons, depuis les 
Temps Anciens, jusqu'au xix^^me Sifecle. Par un Bibliophile Beige. Small 4to, 
pp. 508, stiff covers. 1868. £1, 10s. 

DELEPIEtLRE.-~TABLEAU DB LA LiTT^RATUBE du CeNTON, CHEZ LES ANCIENS ET CHEZ 

LES MODERNES. Small 4to. Par Octave Delepierre. 2 vols, small 4to, pp. 324 

and 318. Paper cover. 1875. £1, Is, 
DELEPIERRE.— L'Enfer : Essai Philosophique et Historique sur les Legendes de 

la Vie Future. Par Octave Delepierre. Crown 8vo, pp. 160, paper wrapper. 

1876. 6s. Only 250 copies printed. 
DENNYS.— A Handbook of the Canton Vernacular of the Chinese Language. 

Being a Series of Introductory Lessons for Domestic and Business Purposes. By 

N. B. Dennys, M.R.A.S., &c. Royal 8vo, pp. iv. and 228, cloth. 1874. 30s. 

DENNTS.— A Handbook of Malay Colloquial, as spoken in Singapore, being a 

Series of Introductory Lessons for Domestic and Business purposes. By N. B. 

Dennys, Ph.D., F.B.G.S., M.R.A.S. Impl. 8vo, pp. vi. and 204, cloth. 1878. 

21s. 
DENNYS.— The Folk-Lore of China, and its Affinities with that of the 

Aryan and Semitio Races. By JT. B. Dennys, Ph.D., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S. 

8vo, pp. 166, cloth. 1876. 10s. 6d. . 

IDE VERE.— Studies in English ; or, Glimpses of the Inner Life of our Language. 
By M. Scheie de Vere, LL.D. 8vo, pp. vi. and 365, cloth. 1867. 10s. 6d. 
DE VERE.— Americanisms : The English of the New World. By M. Scheie de 
Vere, LL.D. 8vo, pp. 685, cloth. 1872. 20s. 
I DE VINNE.— The Invention of Printing: A Collection of Texts and Opinion«, 

Description of Early Prints and Playing Cards, the Block-Books of the Fifteenth 
I Century, the Legend of Lourens Janszoon Coster of Haarlem, and the Works of 

John Gutenbei^ and his Associates. Illustrated with Fac-similes of Early Types 
and Woodcuts. By Theo. L. De Vinne. Second Edition. In royal 8vo, elegantly 
printed, and bound in cloth, with embossed portraits, and a multitude of Fac- 
similes and Illustrations. 1877. £1, Is. 

'* DEWEY.— Classification and Subject Index for cataloguing and arranging th© 

1 books and pamphlets of a Library. By Melvil Dewey. 8vo, pp. 42, boards. 

1876. 68. 
DOBSON.— Monograph of the Asiatic Chiboptera, and Catalogue of the Species 
of Bats in the Collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. By G. E. Dobson, 
M.A., M.B., F.L.S., &o. Svo, pp. viii. and 228, cloth. 1876. 12s. 
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D*0B8ET.— A Practical Gbahhar of Pobtuguese and English, exhibiting in a 
Series of Exercises, in Double Translation, the Idiomatic Structure of both Lan- 
guages, as now written and spoken. Adapted to Ollendorff's System by the Rev. 
Alexander J. D. D'Orsey, of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and Professor of 
the English Language in that University. Third Edition. 1 voL 12mo, pp. viii. 
and 298, cloth. 1868. 7s. 

D'ORBEY.— Colloquial Portuouesb ; or, Words and Phrases of Every-day Life. 
Compiled from Dictation and Conversation. For the Use of English Tourists in 
Portugal, Brazil, Madeira, &c. By the Rev. A. J. D. D'Orsey. Third Edition, 
enlarged. 12mo, pp. viii. and 126, cloth. 1868. 3s. 6d. 

DOUGLAS.— Chinese-English Dictionary op the Vernacular or Spoken Lan- 
guage OP Amoy, with the principal variations of the Chang-Chew and Chin- 
Chew Dialects. By the Rev. Carstairs Douglas, M. A, LL.D., Glasg., Missionary 
of t^e Presbyterian Church in Engend. 1 voL high quarto, double columns, pp. 
632, cloth. -1873. £3, 3s. 

DOUGLAS. — Chinese LANaüAOB and Literature. Two Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution, by R. K. Douglas, of the British Museum, and Professor of 
Chinese at King's College. Crown 8vo, pp. 118, cloth. 1875. 5s. 

DOUGLAS.— The Life op Jenghiz Khan. Translated from the Chinese. With an 
Introduction. By Robert K. Douglas, of the British Museum, and Professor of 
Chinese at King's College. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxvi. and 106, cloth. 1877. 68. 

DOUSE.— Grimm's Law. A Study ; or, Hints towards an Explanation of the so- 
called '* Lautverschiebung ;" to which are added some Remarks on the Primitive 
Indo-European K, and several Appendices. By T. Le Marchant Douse. 8vo, 
pp. xvi. and 232, cloth. 1876. 10s. 6d. 

DOWSON.— A Classical Dictionary op Hindu Mythology and Religion, Geo- 
^ graphy, History, and Literature. By John Dowson, M.R.A.S., late Professor 
of Hindustani, Staff College. Post 8vo, pp. 432, cloth. 1879. 16s. 

DOWSON.— A Grammar op the Urdu or Hindustan! Language. By John Dow- 
son, &I.R. A.S., Professor of Hindustani, Staff College, Sandhurst. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xvi and 264, with 8 Plates, cloth. 1872. 10s. 6d. 

DOWSON.— A Hindustani Exercise Book ; containing a Series of Passages and 
Extracts adapted for Translation into Hindustani. By John Dovirson, M.B.A.S., 
Professor of Hindustani, Staff College, Sandhurst. Crown 8vo, pp. 100, limp 
cloth. 1872. 2s. 6d. 

DUTT.— Historical Studies and Recreations. By Shoshee Chunder Dutt, Rfti 
Bähädoor. Vol. I. The World's History Retold, in Two Parts :— I. The Ancient 
World.— II. The Modem World. Vol. II. Bengal : An Account of the Country 
from the Earliest Times— The Great Wars of India— The Ruins of the Old World 
read as Milestones of Civilisation. Two vols, demy 8vo, pp. viii. -469, viii.-588, 
cloth. 1879. £1,128. 

EARLY ENQLISH TEXT SOCIETY.— Subscription, one guinea per annum. Extra 
Series. Subscriptions— Small paper, one guinea; large paper, two guineas, per 
annum. List of publications on application. 

EASTWICK.— Khirad Aproz (the Illuminator of the Understanding). ByMaulavI 
Hafizu'd-din. A New Edition of the ELindüstani Text, carefully revised, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edward B. Eastwick, F.R.S., F.S.A., 
M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindustani at Haileybury College. Imperial 8vo, pp. 
ziv. and 319, cloth. Reissue, 1867. 18s. 

ECHO (Deutsches). The German Echo. A Faithful Mirror of German Conver- 
sation. By Ludwig Wolfram. With a Vocabulary. By Henry P. Skelton. 
Post 8vo, pp. 130 and 70, cloth. 1863. 38. 

ECHO FBAN^AIS. A Practical Guide to Conversation. By Fr. de la Fruston. 
With a complete Vocabulary. By Anthony Älaw Border. Post 8vo, pp. 120 and 
72, cloth. 1860. 3s. 

EOO ITALIANO {V). A Practical Guide to Italian Conversation. By Eugene 
Camerini With a complete Vocabulary. By Henry P. Skelton. Post 8vo, pp. 
vi, 128, and 98, cloth. 1860. 4s. 6d. 

£00 DE MADRID. The Echo of Madrid. A Practical Guide to Spanish Con- 
versation. By J. E. Hartzenbusch and Henry Lemming. With a complete 
Vocabulary, containing copious Explanatory Remarks. By Henry Lemming. 
Post 8vo, pp. xii., 144, and 83, cloth. 1860. 5s. 
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EODA SiEMUNDAR Sinns Froda. The Edda of Ssemund the Learned. Translated 

from the Old Norse, by Benjamin Thorpe. Complete in 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, pp. viii. 

and 152, and pp. viii. and 170, cloth. 1866. 7s. 6d. 
EDKINS.— China's Place in Philoloöt. An attempt to show that the Languages 

of Europe and Asia have a common origin. By the Rev. Joseph Edkins. Crown 

8vo, pp. xxiii. and 403, cloth. 1871. 10s. 6d. 
EDEINS. — Introduotion to the Study of the Chinese Characters. By J. Edkins, 

D.D., Peking, China. Royal 8vo, pp. 340, paper boards. 1876. 18s. 

EDKINS.— Religion in China ; containmg a Brief Account of the Three Religions^ 
of the Chinese : with Observations on the prospects of Christian Conversion 
amongst that People. By Joseph Edkins, D.D. Second Edition. Post 8vo, pp. 
xvL and 260, cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

EDWARDS.— Memoirs of Libraries, together with a Practical Handbook of Library 
Economy. By Edward Edwards. Numerous Illustrations. 2 vols, roval 8vo, cloth. 
Vol. 1, pp. xxviii. and 841 ; Vol. 2, pp. xxxvL and 1104. 1859. £2, 8s. 
Ditto, large paper, imperial 8vo, cloth. £4, 4s. 

EDWARDS.— Chapters of the Biographical History of the French Academy. 

1629-1863. With an Appendix relating to the Unpublished Chronicle " Liber de 

Hyda." By Edward Edwards. 1 vol. 8vo,.pp. 180, cloth. 1864. 63. 
Ditto, large paper, royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
EDWARDS. —Libraries and Founders of Libraries. By Edward Edwards. 8vo, 

pp. xix. and 506, cloth. 1865. 18s. 
Ditto, large paper, imperial 8vo, cloth. £1, 10s. 
EDWARDS.— Free Town Libraries, their Formation, Management, and History in 

Britain, France, Germany, and America. Together with Biief Notices of Book 

Collectors, and of the respective Places of Deposit of their Surviving Collections. 

By Edward Edwards. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 634, cloth. 1869. 21s. 
EDWARDS. ^LiVES OF the Founders of the British Museum, with Notices of its 

Chief Augmentors and other Benefactors. 1570-1870. By Edward Edwards. 

With Illustrations and Plans. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. xii. and 780, cloth. 1870. 30s. 
EGER AND GRIME.— An Early English Romance. Edited from Bishop Percy's 

Folio Manuscripts, about 1650 A.D. By John W. Hales, M.A., Fellow and late 

Assistant Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge, and Frederick J. Fumivall, M.A., 

of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 4to, large paper, half bound, Roxburghe style, pp. 

64. 1867. 10s. 6d. 
EGYPTIAN GENERAL STAFF PUBLICATIONS :— 

Provinces of the Equator: Summary of Letters and Reports of the Governor- 
General. Part 1. 1874. Royal 8vo, pp. viii. and 90, stitched, with Map. 
1877. 5s. 

General Rioport on the Province of Kordofan. Submitted to General C. P. 
Stone, Chief of the General Staff Egyptian Army. By Major H. G. Prout, 
Corps of Enginers, Commanding Expedition of Reconnaissance. Made at El«> 
Obeiyad (Kordofan), March 12th, 1876. Royal 8vo, pp. 232, stitched, with 
6 Maps. 1877. 10s. 6d. 

Report on the Seizure by the Abyssinians of the Geological and Mineralo- 
gical Reconnaissance Expedition attached to the General Staff of the Egyptian 
Army. By L. H. Mitchell, Chief of the Expedition. Containing an Account 
of the subsequent Treatment of the Prisoners and Final Release of the Com- 

• mander. Royal 8vo, pp. xii. and 126, stitched, with a Map. 1878. 7s. 6d 
EGYPTIAN CALENDAR for the year 1295 A.H. (1878 A.D.) : Corresponding with the 

years 1594, 1595 of the Koptic Era. 8vo, pp. 98, sewed. 1878. 2s. 6d. 

EHRLICH.— French Reader : With Notes and Vocabulary. By H. "W. Ehrlich. 

12mo, pp. viii. and 125, limp cloth. 1877. Is. 6d. 
EITEL. — Buddhism : Its Historical, Theoretical, and Popular Aspects. In Three ' 

Lectures. By E. J. Eitel, M.A., Ph.D. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. 130. 

1873. 6s. 
EITEL. — Feng-Shui ; or, The Rudiments of Natural Science in China. By E. J. 

Eitel, M.A., Ph.D. Royal 8vo, pp. vi. and 84, sewed. 1873. 6s. 
EITEL.— Handbook fob the Student of Chinese Buddhism. By the Rev. B. J. 

Eitel, of the London Missionary Society. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 224, cloth, 

1870. 18s. 
ELLIS.- Etruscan Numebals. By Robert Ellis, B.D., late Fellow of St. John's 

College, Cambridge. 8vo, pp. 52, sewed. 1876. 2a. €d. 
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ELLIOT.— Memoirs on the Histobt, Folk-Lobe, and Distbibütion of the Races 
OF THE NoBTH- Western Provinces of India. By the late Sir Henry M. Elliot, 
K.C.B. Edited, revised, and i*earranged by John Beames, M.R.A.S., kc, &c. In 
2 vols, demy 8vo, pp. xz., 370, and 396, with 3 large coloured folding Maps, doth, 
1869. £1, 16s. 
ELLIOT.— The History of India, as told by its own Historians. The Muhammadan 
Period. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. M. Elliot, K.C.B., 
East India Company^s Bengal Oivil Service. Revised and continued by Professor 
John Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. Bvo. Vols. L and II., with 
a Portrait of Sir H. M. Elliot, pp. xxxii. and 542, z. and 580, cloth. 18s. each. — 
VoL III., pp. xii. and 627, cloth. 24s.— VoL IV., pp. xii. and 564, cloth. 1872. 
21s.— Vol. v., pp. X. and 576, cloth. 1873. 21s.— Vol. VL, pp. vüi. 574, 
cloth. 21s.— Vol VII., pp. viü-574. 1877. 21s. VoL VHI., pp. zzzii.-444. 
With Biographical, Geographical, and General Index. 1877. 24s. 
ENGLISH DIALECT S0CIET7.— Subscription, 10s. 6d. per annum. List of publica- 
tions on application. 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRABT (THE). 
Vols. I. to III.— A History of Materialism, and Criticism of its present Im* 
portance. By Professor F. A. Lange. Authorised Translation from the German 
by Ernest C. Thomas. In three volumes. Vol. I. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 
pp. 3.50, cloth. 1878. 10s. 6d.— Vols. II. and IIL in the Press. 
Vol. IV.— Natural Law : an Essay in Ethics. By Edith Simcox. Second Edition. 

Post 8vo, pp. 366, cloth. 1878. 10s. 6d. 
Vols. V. and VI.— The Creed of Christendom ; its Foundations contrasted with 
Superstructure. By W. B. Greg. Sixth Edition, with a New Introduction. 
In two volumes, post 8vo. pp. 280 and 290, cloth. 1879. 158. 
VoL VII.— Outlines of the History of Kelioion to the Spread of the Uni- 
versal Religions. By Prof. C. P. Tiele. Translated from the Dutch by J. 
Estlin Carpenter, M.A., with the author's assistance. Post 8vo, pp. xx. and 
250, cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 
Vol. VIII.— Religion in China; containing a brief Account of the Three Religions 
of the Chinese; with Observations on the Prospects of Christian Conversion 
amongst that People. By Joseph Edkins, D.D., Peking. Second Editiom 
Post 8vo, pp. xvi. and 260, cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 
Vol. IX.— A Candid Examination of Theism. By Physicus, Post 8vo, pp. 

216, cloth. 187a 78. 6d. 
Vol. X.— The Colour-Sense ; its Origin and Development ; an Essay in Com- 
parative Psychology. By Grant Allen, B.A., author of ** Physiological 
Esthetics." Post 8vo, pp. xii. and 282, cloth. 1879. 10s. 6d. 
Vol. XL— The Philosophy of Music ; being the substance of a Course of Lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in February and March 1877. 
By WUliam Pole, F.R.S., F.R.S.E., Mus. Doc, Oxon. Post 8vo, pp. 336, cloth. 
1879. 10s. 6d. 

Extra Series. 
Vols. I. and II. — Lessinq : BQs Life and Writings. By James Sime, M.A. Second 

Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo, pp. xxii and 328, and xvi. and 358, cloth, with por- 

taits. 1879. 21s. 
Vol. III.— An Account of the Polynesian Race: its Origin and Migrations, and 

the Ancient History of the Hawaiian People to the Times of Kamehameha I. 

By Abraham Fomander, Circuit Judge of the Island of Maui, H.I. Post 8vo, 

pp. xvi. and 248, cloth. 1877. 7b. 6d. 
Vols. IV. and V.— Oriental Religions, and their Relation to Universal Re- 

ligion — India. By Samuel Johnson. In 2 vols, post 8vo, pp. viii. and 408 ; 

viii and 402, cloth. 1879. 2l8. 
STHBRINOTON.— The Student's Grammar of the Hind! Language. By the Rev. 
W. Etherington, Missionary, Benares. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv., 
266, and xiii, doth. 1873. 12s. 
PALKE.- Art in the House. Historical, Critical, and ^sthetical Studies on the 
Decoration and Furnishing of the Dwelling. By Jacob von Falke, Vice-Director 
of the Austrian Museum of Art and Industry at Vienna. Translated from the Ger- 
man. Edited, with Notes, by Charles C. Perkins, M.A. Royal 8vo, pp. xxx. 
366, cloth. With Coloured Frontispiece, 60 Plates, and over 160 Illustrations in 
the Text. 1878. £3. 

PARLEY.— Egypt, Cyprus, and Asiatic Turkey. By J. Lewis Farley, author of 
"The Resources of Turkey," &c. 8vo, pp. xvi and 270, cloth gilt. 1878. 
10s. 6d. 
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FEUEKBACH.— The Essence of Christianity. By Ludwig Feuerbach. Translated 
from the Second German Edition by Marian Evans, translator of Strauss's ** Idfe 
of Jesus." Large post Svo, pp. xx. and 340, clothe 1871. 6s. 

FICHTE.— J. G. FiCHTE's Populab "Works : The Nature of the Scholar— The Voca- 
tion of Man — The Doctrine of Religion. With a Memoir by "William Smith, LL.D. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, pp. viii. and 564, cloth. 1873. 15s. 

FICHTE.— The Characteristics op the Present Age. By Johann Gottlieb Fichte. 
Translated from the German by "William Smith. Post 8vo, pp. xi. and 271, cloth« 
1847. 6s. 

FICHTE.— Memoir op Johann Gottlieb Fichte. By William Smith. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo, pp. 168, cloth. 1848. 4s. 

FICHTE.— On the Nature op the Scholar, and its Manifestations. By Johann 
Gottlieb Fichte. Translated from the German by "William Smith. Second Edi« 
tion. Post 8vo, pp. vii. and 131, cloth. 1848. 3s. 

FICÄPE.— The Science op Knowledge. By J. G. Fichte. Translated from the 
German by A. E. Kroeger. Crown 8vo, pp. 378, cloth. 1868. 10s. 

FICHTE.— The Science op Bights. By J. G. Fichte. Translated from the German 
by A. E. Kroeger. Crown 8vo, pp. 506, cloth. 1869. 10s. 

FICHTE.— New Exposition op the Science op Knowledge. By J. G. Fichte. 
Translated from the German by A. E. Kroeger. 8vo, pp. vL and 182, cloth. 1869. 6s. 

FIELD.— Outlines op an International Code. By David Dudley Field* Second 
Edition. Boyal 8vo, pp. iii and 712, sheep. 1876. £2, 2s. 

FIOANIERE.— Elva : A Story op the Dark Ages. By Viscount de Figaniöre, G.C* 
St. Anne, &c. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 194, cloth. 1878. 5s. 

FITZOBRALD.— Austrauan Orchids. By R. D. Fitzgerald, F.L.S. Part I. folio, 

pp. 6, with 7 Plates. 1875.— Part IL 10 Plates.- Part III. 10 Do.— Part IV, 

10 Do. Each Part, Coloured 21b.; Plain, 10s. 6d. 
FISKE.— The Unseen "World, and other Essays. By John Fiske, M.A., LL.B, 

Crown 8vo, pp. 350. 1876. 10s. 
FISKE.— Mtths and Mtth-MakJers ; Old Tales and Superstitions, interpreted by 

Comparative Mythology. By John Fiske, M.A., LL.B., Assistant Librarian, and 

late Lecturer on Philosophy at Harvard University, Crown 8vo, pp. 260, cloth« 

1873. lOs. 6d. 
FORJETT.— External Evidences OP Christianity. By E. H. Forjett. 8vo, pp, 

114, cloth. 1874. 28. 6d. 
FORNANDER.— An Account op the Polynesian Eace : its Origin and Migration, 

and the Ancient History of the Hawaiian People to the Times of Eiunehameha I. 

By Abraham Fomander, Circuit Judge of the Island of Maui, H.L Vol. I. post 

8to, pp. xvi. and 248, cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 
FORSTER.— Political Presentments.— By William Förster, Agent-General for 

New South Wales. Crown 8vo, pp. 122, cloth. 1878. 48. 6d. 
FOX.— Memorial Edition op Collected Works, by W. J. Fox. 12 vols. 8vo, 

cloth. 5s. each. 
PRANKLYN.— Outlines op Military Law, and the Laws op Evidence. By H, B, 

Franklyn, LL.B. Crown 16mo, pp. viii. and 152, cloth. 1874. 3s. 6d. 

FRIEDRICH.— Pbookbssive German Reader, with Copious Notes to the First Part. 
By P. Friedrich. Crown 8vo, pp. 166, cloth. 1868. 4s. 6d. 

FRIEDRICH. — A Grammatical Course of the German Lanoüaob. By P. Fried* 
rich. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 102, cloth. 1877, 3s. 6d. 

FRIEDRICH.— A Grammar of the German LANauAaE, with Exercises. By P. 
Friedrich. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 200, cloth. 1870. 4s. 6d. 

FRIEDERICL— BiRLiOTHECA Orientalis, or a Complete List of Books, Papers, 
Serials, and Essays, published in 1877 in England and the Colonies, Germany and 
France; on the History, Geography, BeUgions, Antiquities, literature, and 
Languages of the East. Compiled by Charles Friederici (Second Year). 8vo, 
pp. 100, boards. 3b. 

PR(EMBLING.— Graduated German Reader. • Consisting of a Selection from the 
most Popular Writers, arranged progressively ; with a complete Vocabulary for 
the first part. By Friedrich Otto Froembling. Sixth Edition« 12mo, pp. viii. and 
306, doth. 1879. 38. 6d, 
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FRCEMBLINO.— Graduated Exeboises fob Tbanslation into Gebman*. Consist- 
ing of Extract» from the best English Authors, arranged progressively ; with an 
Appendix, containing Idiomatic Notes. By Friedrich Otto Froembling, Ph.D., 
Piincipal German Master at the City of London School. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. and 
322, cloth. With Notes, pp. 66. 1867. 4s. 6d. Without Notes, 4s. 

PEOXTDE.— The Book op Job. By J. A. Froude, M.A., late Fellow of' Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. Beprinted from the Westminster JReview, Svo, pp. 38, cloth. Is. 

FBTER. —The Khteno People op the Sandowat District, Abakan. By G. E. 
Fryer, Major, M.S.C., Deputy Commissioner, Sandoway. With 2 Plates. 8vo, 
pp. 44, cloth. 1875. 3s. 6d. . 

FRYER.— PiCLi Studies. No. I. Analysis, and P41i Text of the Subodhälankara, or 
Easy Rhetoric, by Sangharakkhita Thera. 8vo, pp. 35, cloth. 1875. 3s. 6d. 

FRTJSTON.— Echo Fbanjjais. A Practical Guide to French Conversation. By F. 
de la Fruston. With a Vocabulary. 12mo, pp. vi. and 192, cloth. 3s. 

FURNIVALL.— Education in Eablt England. Some Notes used as forewords to 
a Collection of Treatises on "Manners and Meals in Olden Times," for the Early 
English Text Society. By Frederick J. Fumivall, M.A. 8vo, pp. 4 and Ixxiv., 
sewed. 1867. Is. 

GARRETT. —A Classical Dictionary op India : Illustrative of the Mythology, 
Philosophy, Literature, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Customs, &c., of the Hindus. 
By John Garrett, Director of Public Instruction in Mysore; 8vo, pp. x. and 794, 
cloth. ' With Supplement, pp. 160. 1871 and 1873. £1, 16s. 

(lAUTAMA.— Tbb Institutes of Gautama. Edited, with an Index of Words, by 
Adolf Friedrich Stenzler, Ph.D., Prof, of Oriental Languages in the University 
of Breslau. 8vo, pp. 80, 1876, stitched, 3s. 6d., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

OAZEITEER op the Centbal Pbovinces op India. Edited by Charles Grant, 
Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. Second Edition. 

. With a very large folding Map of the Central Provinces of India. Demy 8vo, pp. 
clvii. and 582, cloth. 1870. £1, 4s. 

OEIOER.— A Peep at Mexico; Narrative of a Journey across the Republic from 
the Pacific to the Gulf, in December . 1873 and January 1874. By J. L. Geiger, 
F.R.G.S. Demy 8vo, pp. 368, with Maps and 45 Original Photographs. Cloth, 
24s. 

OILES.— Hebbew and Christian Records ; An Historical Inquiry concerning the 
Age and Authorship of the Old and New Testaments. By the Rev. Dr. Giles, 
Rector of Sutton, Surrey, and formerly Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford* 
Now first Published complete. 2 vols. Vol. I. Hebrew Records.— Vol. II. 
Christian Records. 8vo, pp. 442 and 440, cloth. 1877. 24s. 

aiLES.— Chinese Sketches.— By Herbert A. Giles, of H.B.M.*s China Consular 
Service. 8vo, pp. 204, cloth. 1875. 10s. 6d. 

GILES.— A DiCTioNABT OP Colloquial Idioms in the Mandabin Dialect. By 
Herbert A. Giles. 4to, pp. 65, half bound. 1873. 28s. 

OILES.— Synoptical Studies in Chinese Chabacteb. By Herbert A. Giles. 8vo, 
pp. 118, half bound. 1874. 15s. 

GILES.— Chinese WITHOUT a Teacheb. Being a Collection of Easy and Useful 
Sentences in the Mandarin Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Herbert A. Giles. 
12mo, pp. 60, half bound. 1872. 5b. 

GILES.— The San Tzu Chino ; or, Three Character Classic ; and the Oh' Jen Tsu 
Wen ; or. Thousand Character Essay. Metrically Translated by Herbert A. Giles. 
12mo, pp. 28, half bound. 1873. 2s. 6d. 

GLASS.— Advance Thought. By Charles E. Glass. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxvi. and 188, 
cloth. 1876. 6s. 

GOETHE'S MiNOB PoEMS. See under Selss. 

GOLDSTÜCEIER. — A DiOTiONABT, Sanskrit and English, extended and improved 
from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Professor H. H. Wilson, with hi« 
sanction and concurrence. Together with a Supplement, Grammatical Appen< 
dices, and an Index, serving as a Sanskrit-English Vocabulary. By Theodore Gold- 
Btucker. Parts L to VI. 4to, pp. 400. 1856-63.. 6s. each. 
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QOOROO SIMPLE. Strange Surprising Adventures of the Venerable G. S. and hU 
Five Disciples, Noodle, Doodle, "Wiseacre, Zany, and Foozle ; adorned with Fifty- 
Illustrations, drawn on wood, by Alfred Crowquill. A companion Volume to 
** Münchhausen " and " Owlglass," based upon the famous Tamul tale of the Gooroo 
Paramartan, and exhibiting, in the form of a skilfully-constructed consecutive 
narrative, some of the finest specimens of Eastern wit and humour. Elegantly 
printed on tinted paper, in crown 8vo, pp. 223, richly gilt ornamental cover, gilt 
edges. 1861. 10s. 6d. 

CK)VER.— Thb FoLK-SoNas of Southern India. By C. E. Gover, Madras. Con- 
tents : Canarese Songs ; Badaga Songs ; Coorg Songs ; Tamil Songs ; The Cural ; 
Malayalam Songs ; Telugu Songs. 1 vol. 8vo, pp. xxviii and 300, cloth. 1872. 
10s. 6d. 

GRAMMATOGRAPHY. A Manual of Referenob to thb Alphabets of Ancient 
AND Modern Lanquages. Based on the German Compilation of F. Ballhorn. In 
1 vol. royal 8vo, pp. 80, cloth. 1861. 7s. 6d. 

GRAY. — Dabwiniana: Essays and Reviews pertaining to Darwinism. By Asa 
Gray. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 396, cloth. 1877. 10s. 

GREEN.— Shaeespeabe and the Emblem- Wbitebs : An Exposition of their Simi- 
larities of Thought and Expression. Preceded by a View of the Emblem-Book 
Literature down to iWD. 1616. By Henry Green, M. A. In one Volume, pp. xvi. 
572, profusely illustrated with Woodcuts and Photolith. Plates, elegantly bound 
in cloth gilt, 1870. Large medium 8vo, £1, lis. 6d. ; large imperial 8vo. £2, 12s. 6d. 

GREEN.— Andbea Alciati, and his Books of Emblems : A Biographical and Biblio- 
graphical Study. By Henry Green, M.A. With Ornamental Title, Portraits, 
and other Illustrations. Dedicated to Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, Bart., Rector 
of the University of Edinburgh. Only 260 copies printed. Demy 8vo, pp. 360, 
handsomely bound. 1872. £1, Is. 

GREENE.— A New Method of Learning to Read, Write, and Speak the 
French Language; or. First Lessons in French (Introductory to Ollendorff's 
Larger Grammar). By G. W. Greene, Instructor in Modern Languages in Brown 
University. Third Edition, enlarged and rewritten. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 248, cloth. 
1869. 3s. 6d. 

GREG.- Truth versus Edification. By W. R. Greg. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 32, cloth. 
1869. Is. 

GREG.— Why are Women Redundant ? By W. R. Greg. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 40, cloth. 
1869. Is. 

GR5G.— Literary and Social Judgments. By W. R. Greg. Fourth Edition, 
considerably enlarged. 2 vols, crown 8vo, pp. 310 and 288, cloth. 1877. 15s. 

GREG.— Mistaken Aims and Attainable Ideals op the Artisan Class. By W. 
R. Greg. Crown 8vo, pp. vL and 332, cloth. 1876. lOs. 6d. 

GREG.— Enigmas of Life. By W. R. Greg. Eleventh Edition, with a postscript. 
Contents: Realisable Ideals. Malthus Notwithstanding. Non-Survival of the 
Fittest. Limits and Directions of Human Development. The Significance of Life. 
De Profundis. Elsewhere. Appendix. Crown 8vo, pp. xx. and 314, cloth. 1877. 
lOs. 6d. 

GREG. —Political Problems for our Age and Country. By W. R. Greg. Con- 
tents: I. Constitutional and Autocratic Statesmanship. II. England's Future 
Attitude and Mission. III. Disposal of the Criminal Classes. lY. Recent 
Change in the Character of English Crime. Y. The Intrinsic Yice of Trade- 
Unions. YI. Industrial and Co-operative Partnerships. YII. The Economic 
Problem. YIII. Political Consistency. IX. The Parliamentary Career. X. The 
Price we pay for Self-government. XI. Yestryism. XII. Direct v. Indirect 
Taxation. XIII. The New R^me, and how to meet it. Demy 8vo, pp. 342, 
cloth. 1870. 10s. 6d. 

GREG.— The Great Duel : Its true Meaning and Issues. By W. R. Greg. Crown 
8vo, pp. 96, cloth. 187L 2s. 6d. * 

GREG.— Thb Creed of Christendom ; its Foundations contrasted with its Super- 
structure. By W. R. Greg. Sixth Edition. With a New Introduction. 2 
vols. Post 8vo, pp. cxxiv. and 166 ; vi. and 284, cloth. 1879. 15s. 

OREO.— Rooks Ahead ; or, The Warnings of Cassandra. By W. R. Greg. Second 
Edition, with a Reply to Objectors. Crown 8vo, pp. xliv. and 236, cloth. 1874. 
9s. 
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OREO.— Intebleaves in the Workday Prose op Twenty Years. By Percy Greg. 
Fcap. 870, pp. 128, cloth. 1875. 2s. 6d. 

6REQ.— The Devil's Advocate. By Percy Greg, Author of ** Interleaves.*' 2 vols, 
post 8vo, pp. iv., 340, and 352, cloth. 1878. £1, Is. 

GRIFFIN. — The Rajas of the Punjab. Being the History of the Principal States 
in the Punjab, and their Political Kelations vith the British Government. By 
Lepel H. Griffin, Bengal Civil Service, Acting Secretary to the Government of the 
Punjab, Author of *'The Punjab Chiefs," &c. Second Edition. In 1 voL royal 
8vo, pp. xvi. and 630, cloth. 1873. £1, Is. 

aRIFFIS.— The Miiua)0's Empire. Book I. History of Japan, from 660 B.C. to 
1872 A.D. — Book II. Personal Experiences, Observations, and Studies in Japan, 
1870-1874. By W. E. Griffis, A.M. 8vo, pp. 636, cloth. Illustrated. 1877. 
20s. 

GRIFFITH.— The Birth op the War God, and other Poems. By Kalidasa. Trans- 
lated from the Sanskrit into English verse by Halph T. H. Griffith, M. A. Second 
Corrected Edition. Post 8vo, pp. 116, cloth. 1879. 6s. 

GRIFFITH.— Scenes prom the Bamayana, Meghadüta, &c. Translated by E^lph 
T. H. Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, pp. zviii. and 244, doth. 1870. 6s. 

Contents.— Preface — Ayodhya— Bavan Doomed— The Birth of Rama— The Heir- Apparent— 
Manthara's Guile— Dasaratha's Oath— The Step-mother— Mother and Son— The Triumph of 
Love— Farewell t— The Hermit's Son— The Trial of Truth— The Forest— The Rape of Sita— 
Rama's Despair- The Messenger Cloud— Khumbakama— The Suppliant Dove— True Glory — 
Feed the Poor—The Wise Scholar. 

GRIFFITH.— The BIhXtan op VALMfa. Translated into English Verse. By Ralph 
T. H. Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. Yol. L, containing Books 
I. and II., demy 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 440, cloth. 1870. 18s. — Vol. II., containing 
Book II., with additional Notes and Index of Names. Demy 8vo, pp. 504, cloth. 
1871. 18s.— Vol. III., demy 8vo, pp. 390, cloth. 1872. 15s.— VoL IV., demy 
8vo, pp. viii. and 432, cloth. 1873. 18s.— Vol. V., demy 8vo, pp. viii and 360. 
Cloth. 1875. 158. The complete work; 5 vols. £4, 4s. 

GROTE.— Review of the Work of Mr John Stuart Mill, entitled "Examination of 
Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy. •* By George Grote, Author of the ** History 
of Ancient Greece," " Plato, and the other Companions of Socrates,'' &c. 12mo, 
pp. 112, cloth. 1868. 3b. 6d. 

GROUT.— Zulu-Land : Or, Life among the Zulu-Kafirs of Natal and Zulu-Land, 
South Africa. By the Rev. Lewis Grout. Crown 8vo, pp. 352, cloth. With 
Map and lUustrations. 7s. 6d. 

GUBERNATIS.— Zoological Mythology j or. The Legends of Animals. By Angelo 
de Gubematis, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature in the Institute 
di Studii Superorii e di Perfezionamento at Florence, &c. 2 vok. 8vo, pp. zxvi. 
and 432, and vii. and 442, cloth. 1872. £1, 8s. 

This work is an important contribution to the study of the comparatiye mythology of the Indo- 
Germanic nations. The author introduces the denizens of the air, earth, and water in the vari- 
ous characters assigned to them in the myths and legends of all civilised nations, and traces the 
migration of the mythological ideas lh>m the times of the early Aryans to those of the Greeks, 
Romans, and Teutons. 

GUMPACH.— Treaty Rights of the Foreign Merchant, and the Transit System 
in China, By Johannes von Gumpach. 8vo, pp. xviii. and 421, sewed. lOs. 6d. 

HAAS.— Catalogue op Sanskrit and Pali Books in the British Museum. By 
Dr. "^mst Haas. Printed by pdrmission of the Trustees of the British Museum. 
4to, pp. viii. and 188, paper boards. 1876. 2l8. 

HAFIZ OF SHIRAZ.— Sblbotions prom his Pobms. Translated from the Persian 
by Hermann Bicknell. With Preface by A. S. Bicknell. Demy 4to, pp. xx. and 
384, printed on fine stout plate-paper, with appropriate Oriental Bordering in gold 
and colour, and Illustrations by J. E. Herbert, K. A. 1875. £2, 2s. 

HAGEN.— Norioa ; or. Tales from the Olden Time. Translated from the German of 
August Hagen. Foap. 8vo, pp. xiv. and 374. 1850. 5s. 

HALDEMAN.— Pennsylvania Dutch : A Dialect of South Germany with an Infusion 
of English. By S. S. Haldeman, A.M., Professor of ComparatiTC Philology in the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 8vo, pp. viii. and 70, cloth. 1872. 3b. 
6d. 
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HALL.— On English Adjectives in -Able, with Special Repeeence to Reliable. 
By FitzEdward Hall, C.B., M.A., Hon. D.O.L., Oxon; formerly Professor of 
Sanskrit Language and Literatuse, and of Indian Jurisprudence in King*s College, 
London. Grown Svo, pp. tIü. and 238, cloth. 1877. 78. 6d. 

HALL.— Modebn English. By FitzEdward Hall, M. A., Hon. D.C.L. Oxon. Crown 
8vo, pp. xvi, and 394, cloth. 1873. lOs. 6d. 

HALL.— Sun and Eakth as Great Fobces in Chemistry. By T. "W. Hall, M.D. 
L.R.C.S.E. Crown 8vo, pp. xü. and 220, cloth. 1874. 3s. 

HALLOCK.— The Sportsman's Gazetteer and General Guide. The Game 
Animals, Birds, and Fishes of North America : their Habits and various methods 
of Capture, &c., &c. With a Directory to the principal Game Resorts of the 
Country. By Charles Hallock. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Mapvand 
Portrait. 1878. 15s. 

HAU. — The Maid of CoRiirrH. A Drama in Four Acts. By J. Panton Ham. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 65, sewed. 2s. 6d. 

HARDY.— Christianity and Buddhism Compared. By the late Rev. R. Spence 
Hardy, Hon. Member Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo, pp. 138, sewed. 1875. 6s, 

HARLET.— The Simplification of English Spelling, specially adapted to the Ris- 
ing Generation. An easy way of Saving Time in Writing, Printing, and Reading. 
By Dr. Geo. Harley, F.R.S., F.C.S. 8vo. pp. 128, cloth. 1877. 2s. 6d. 

HARRISON.— The Meaning of History. Two Lectures delivered by Frederic 
Harrison, M.A. 8vo, pp. 80, sewed. 1862. Is. 

HARTZENBÜSCH and Lemming.— Eco de Madrid. A Practical Guide to Spanish 
Conversation. By J. E. Hartzenbusch and H. Lemming. Second Edition. Post 
8vo, pp. 250, cloth. 1870. 5s. 

HAUO.— Glossary and Index of the Pahlavi Texts of the Book of Arda Viraf, 
the Tale of Gosht— J. Fryano, the Hadokht Nask, and to some extracts from the 
Dinkard and Nirangistan ; prepared from Destur Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa's 
Glossary to the Arda Viraf Namak, and from the Original Texts, with Notes on 
Pahlavi Grammar by E. W. West, Ph.D. Revised by M. Haug, Ph.D., &c. 
Published by order of the Bombay Government. 8vo, pp. viii and 352, sewed. 
1874. 25s. 

HATJO.— Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion of the 
Parsis. By Martin Haug, Ph.D., late Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology at the University of Munich. Second Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xvi. and 
428, cloth. 1878. 16s. 

HAUPT.— The London Arbitbageur; or, The English Money Market, in con- 
nection with Foreign Bourses. A collection of Kotes'^and Formulae for the Arbi- 
tration of Bills, Stocks, Shares, Bullion, and Coins, with all the Important 
Foreign Countries. By Ottomar Haupt. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 196, cloth. 
1 870. 78. 6d. 

HAWXEN. — Upa-Sasträ : Comments, Linguistic, Doctrinal, on Sacred and Mythic 
Literature. By J. D. Hawken. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 288, cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

HAZEN.— The School and the Army in Germany and France, with a Diary of Siege 
Life at Versailles. By Brevet Major-General W. B. Hazen, U.S.A., CoL 6th In- 
fantry. 8vo, pp. 408, cloth. 1872. 10s. 6d. 

HEBREW LITERATURE S00IET7. Subscription, one guinea per annum. List of 
publications on application. 

HECKER.— The Epidemics of the Middle Ages. Translated by G. B. Babington, 
M.D., F.R.S. Third Edition, completed by the Author's Treatise on Child-Pil- 
grimages. By J. F. C. Hecker. 8vo, pp. 384, cloth. 1859. 9s. 6d. 
Contents.— The BIa«k Death— The Danchig Mania— The Sweating Sickness— Child Fil. 

grimages. 

HEDLE7. — Masterpieces of German Poetrt. Translated in the measure of the 

Originals, by F. H. Hedley. With Illustrations by Louis "Wanke. Crown 8vo, 

pp. viii. and 120, cloth. 1876. 6s. 
HEINE.— Wit, Wisdom, and Pathos from the Prose of Heinrich Heine. With a 

few pieces from the " Book of Songs." Selected and Translated by J. Snodgrass. 

With Portrait. Crown 8vo, pp. xx. and 340, cloth. 1879. 78. 6d. 

HEINE. — Pictures of Travel. Translated from the German of Henry Heine, by 
Charles G. Leland. 7th Revised Edition. Grown 8vo, pp. 472, with Portrait« 
cloth. 1873. 7s. 6d. 
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HEINE.— Heine's Book op Songs. Translated by Charles G. Leland. Fcap. 8vo, 

pp. xiv. and 240, cloth, gilt edges. 1874. 7b. 6d. 
HENDRIK.— Memoiks or Hans Hendrik, the Arctic Traveller ; serring under 

Kane, Hayes, Hall, and Nares, 1853-76. Written by Himself. Translated from 

the Eskimo Language, by Dr. Henry Kink. Edited by Prof. Dr. 6. Stephens, 

F.S.A. Crown 8ro, pp. 100, Map, cloth. 1878. Ss. 6d. 

HENNELL.— Present Beugion: as a Faith owning Fellowship with Thought. 
Part II. First Division. The Intellectual Effect of the Religion shown as a 
^ principle of Metaphysical Comparativism. By Sara S. Hennell. Crown 8vo, pp. 
618, cloth. 1873. 78. 6d. 
HENNELL. ^CoMFARATivisii shown as famishing a Religious Basis to Morality. 
(Present Religion. Vol. IIL Part 2. Second Division : Practical Effect.) By 
Sara S. Hennell. Crown 8vo, pp. 220, stitched in wrapper. 1878. Ss. 6d. 

HENWOOD.— The Metalliferous Deposits of Cornwall and Devon ; with Ap- 
pendices, on Subterranean Temperature ; the Electricity of Rocks and Veins ; the 
Quantities of Water in the Cornish Mines ; and Mining Statistics. (Vol. V. of 
the Transactions of the Royal Geographical Society of Cornwall.) By William 
JoryHenwood, F.R.S., F.G.S. 8vo, pp. x. and 515; with 113 Tables, and 12 
Plates, half bound. £2, 2s. 

HENWOOD.— Observations on Metalliferous Deposits, and on Subterranean 
Temperature. (Vol. VIII. of the Transactions of the Royal Geological Society 
of Cornwall.) By William Jory Henwood, F.R.S., F.G.S., President of the 
Boyal Institution of Cornwall. In 2 Parts. 8vo, pp. xxx., vii. and 916 ; with 
38 Tables, 31 Engravings on Wood, and 6 Plates. £1, 16s. 

HEPBURN. —A Japanese and English Dictionary. With an English and Japanese 
Index. By J. C. Hepburn, M.D., LL.D. Second Edition. Imperial 8vo, pp. 
xxxii., 632, and 201, cloth. £8, 88. 

HEPBURN.-— Japanese-English and English-Japanese Dictionary. By J. 0. 
Hepburn, M.D., LL.D. Abridged by the Author. Square fcap., pp. vi. and 536, 
cloth. 1873. 18s. 

HEBNISZ.— A Guide to Conversation in the English and Chinese Languages, 
for the Use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsewhere. By Stanislas 
Hemisz. Square 8vo, pp. 274, sewed. 1855. 10s. 6d. 

HERZEN.— Du Developpement des lukm Revolutionnaires en Russie. Par 
Alexander Herzen. 42mo, pp. xxiii. and 144, sewed. 1853. 2s. 6d. 

HERZEN. — A separate list of A. Herzen^s works in Russian may be had on 
application. 

HILL. — The History op the Reform Movement in the Dental Profession in Great 
Britain during the last twenty years. By Alfred Hill, Licentiate m Dental Sur- 
gery, &c. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 400, cloth. 1877. 10s. 6d. 

HINDOO Mythology Popularly Treated. Being an Epitomised description of 
the various Heathen Deities illustrated on the Silver Swami Tea Service pre- 
sented, as a memento of his visit to India, to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, ELG., 
G.C.S.I., by His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda. Small 4to, pp. 42, limp cloth. 
1875. 3s. 6d. 

HITTELL.— Thh Resources op California. By J. S. Hittell. Sixth edition, re- 
written. Post 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 444, cloth. 1874. 10s. 

HODGSON.— Essays on the Languages, Literature, and Religion op Näpal 
and Tibet. Together with further papers on the Geography, Ethnology, and 
Commerce of those Countries. By B. H. Hodgson, late British Minister at the 
Court of Nepal. Royal 8vo, cloth, pp. xii. and 276. 1874. 14s. 

HODGSON.- The Education op Girls ; and the Employment op Women op 

the Upper Classes Educationally considered. Two Lectures. By W. B. 

Hodgson, LL.D. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 114, cloth. 1869. 

38. 6d. 
HODGSON.— TuRGOT ! His Life, Times, and Opinions. Two Lectures. By W. B. 

Hodgson, LL.D. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 83, sewed. 1870. 2s. 

HOLBEIN S0CIET7.— Subscription, one guinea per annum. List of publications 

on application. 
HOLST.— Ths Constitutional and Political History op the United States. 

By Dr. H. von Hoist. Translated by J. J. Lalor and A. B. Mason. 1750-1833. 

State Sovereignty and Slavery. Royal 8vo, pp. xvi. and 506. 1876. 18s. 
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HOLTOAKB.— The History of Co-operation in England : its Literature and ita 
Advocates. By G. J. Holyoake. Vol. I. The Pioneer Period, 1812-44. Crown 
8vo, pp. xii. and 420, cloth. 1875. 6s.— Vol. II. The Constructive Period, 1845- 
78. Crown 8vo, pp. x. and 504, cloth. 1878. 8s. 

HOLYOAKE.— The Trial op Theism accused op Obstructing Secular Life. By 
G. J. Holyoake. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi.»and 256, cloth. 1877. 4s. 

HOLTOAEE.— Reasoning prom Facts : A Method of Everyday Logic. By G. J. 
Holyoake. Fcap., pp. xii. and 94, wrapper. 1877. Is. 6d. 

HOPKINS.— Elementary Grammar op the Turkish Language. "With a few Easy 
Exercises. By F. L. Hopkins, At A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo, pp. 48, cloth. 1877. 3s. 6d. 

HOWSE.— A Grammar op the Cree Language. "With which is combined an 
analysis of the Chippeway Dialect. By Joseph Howse, F.R.G.S. 8vo, pp. xx. 
and 324, cloth. 1865. 7s. 6d. 

HUMBERT.— On "Tenant Right." By C. F. Humbert. 8vo, pp. 20, sewed. 

1875. Is. 
HUMBOLDT.— The Sphere and Duties op Government. Translated from the 

German of Baron Wilhelm Von Humboldt by Joseph Coulthard, Jun. Post 8vo, 

pp. XV. and 203, cloth. 1854. 5s. 
HUMBOLDT.— Letters op William Von Humboldt to a Female Friend. A com- 
plete Edition. Translated from the Second Gevman Edition by Catherine ÄL A. 

Couper, with a Biographical Notice of the Writer. 2 vols, crown Svo, pp. xxviii. 

and 592, cloth. 1867. 10s. 
HUNT.— The Religion op the Heart. A Manual of Faith and Duty. By Leigh 

Hunt. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 259, cloth. 2s. 6d. 

HUNT.— Chemical and Geological Essays. By Professor T. Sterry Hunt. 
Second Edition. 8vo, pp. xxii. and 448, cloth. 1879. 12s. 

HUNTER.— A Comparative Dictionary op the Non- Aryan Languages of India 
and High Asia. With 'a Dissertation, Political and Linguistic, on the Aboriginal 
Races. By W. W. Hunter, B. A., M.R.A.S., Hon. Fel. Ethnol. Soc, Author of 
the ** Ainnals of Rural Bengal," of H.M.'s Civil Service. Being a Lexicon of 144 
Languages, illustrating Turanian Speech. Compiled from the Hodgson Lists, 

*: Government Archives, and Original MSS., arranged with Prefaces and Indices in 
English, French, German, Russian, and Latin. Large 4to, toned paper, pp. 230, 
cloth. 1869. 428. 

HUNTER.— The Indian Musalmans. By W. W. Hunter, B.A-, LL.D., Director- 
General of Statistics to the Government of India, &c., Author of the " Annals of 
Rural Bengal,'* &c. Third Edition. 8vo, pp. 219, cloth. 1876. lOs. 6d. 

HUNTER. — Famine Aspects of Bengal Districts. A System of Famine Warnings. 
By W. W. Hunter, B.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo, pp. 216, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d. 

HUNTER.— A Statistical Account op Bengal. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., LL.D., 
Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India, &c. In 20 vols. 8vo, 
half morocco. 1877. £5. 

HUNTER.— An Account of the British Settlement of Aden, in Arabia. Com- 
piled by Capt. F. M. Hunter, Assistant Political Resident, Aden. 8vo, pp. xii. 
and 232, half bound. 1877. 78. 6d. 

HURST.— History op Rationalism : embracing a Survey of the Present State of 
Protestant Theology. By the Rev. John F. Hurst, A.M. With Appendix of 
Literature. Revised and enlarged from the Third American Edition. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xvii. and 525, cloth. 1867. 10s. 6d. 

HYBTT.— Prompt Remedies for Accidents and Poisons : Adapted to the use of 
the Inexperienced till Medical aid arrives. By W. H. Hyett, F.R.S. A Broad- 
sheet, to hang up in Country Schools or Vestries, Workshops, Offices of Factories, 
Mines and Docks, on board Yachts, in Railway Stations, remote Shooting 
Quarters, Highland Manses, and Private Houses, wherever the Doctor lives at a 
distance. Sold for the benefit of the Gloucester Eye Institution. In sheets, 21^ 
by 17^ inches, 2s. 6d. ; mounted, 3s. 6d. 

H7MANS.— Pupil Vei'm» Teacher. Letters from a Teacher to a Teacher. Fcap, 
8vo, pp. 92, cloth. 1875. 28. 

IHNE.— A Latin Grammar for Beginners. By W. H. Ihne, late Principal 
of Carlton Terrace School, liverpooL Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 184, cloth. 
.1864. 3s. 
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IXHWiKÜ-S SafX; or, Brothers of Purity. Translated from the Hindustani hy 
Professor John Dowson, M.R. A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. Crown 8vo, pp. 
viii. and 156, cloth. 1869. 7s. 

INDIA.— Publications op the Archjeolocucal Survey op India. A separate list 
on application. 

I2n)IA.— Publications op the Geographical Department op the India Oppice, 
London. A separate list, also' list of all the Government Maps, on applica- 
tion. 

INDIA.— Publications op the Geological Survey op India. A separate list on 
application. 

INOLEBT.— See under ShakesfEcVRE. 

INMAN.— Nautical Tables. Designed for the use of British Seamen. By the Bev. 
James Inman, D.D., late Professor at the Boyal Naval College, Portsmouth. 
Demy Svo, pp. xvi. and 410, cloth. 1877. 15s. 

INMAN.— History op the English Alphabet : A Paper read hefore the Liverpool 
Literary and Philosophical Society. By T. Inman, M.D. 8vo, pp. 36, sewed. 
1872. Is. 

IN SEARCH OF TRT7TH. Conversations on the Bible and Popular Theology, for 
Young People. By A. M. Y. Crown 8vo, pp. x. and 138, cloth. 1875. 2s. 6d. 

INTERNATIONAL Numismata QpiENTALiA (The).— Royal 4to, in paper wrapper. 
Part I. Ancient Indian Weights. By E. Thomas, F.R.S. Pp.84, with a Plate and 
Map of the India of Manu. 9s. 6d.— Part XL Coins of the Urtuki Turkumlns, 
By Stanley Lane Poole, Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Pp. 44, with 6 Plates. 
9s. — Part III. The Coinage of Lydia and Persia, from the Earliest Times to the 
Fall of the Dynasty of the Achaemenidae. By Barclay Y. Head, Assistant-Keeper 
of Coins, British Museum. Pp. viii. -66, with 3 Autotype Plates. 10s. 6d. — 
Part IV. The Coins of the Tuluni Dynasty. By Edward Thomas Rogers. Pp. 
iv.-22, and 1 Plate. 5s. — Part V. The Parthian Coinage. By Percy Gardner, 
M.A. Pp. i7.-66, and 8 Autotype Plates. 18s.— Part YL The Ancient Coins 
and Measures of Ceylon. By T. W. Rhys Davids. Pp. iv. and 60, and 1 Plate. 
10s. — Yol. I., containing the first six parts, as specified above. Royal 4to, half 
bound. £3, 13s. 6d. 

JACKSON.— Ethnolooy and Phrenology as an Aid to the Historian. By the 
late J. W. Jackson. Second Edition. With a Memoir of the Author, by his 
Wife. Crown 8vo, pp. xx. and 324, cloth. 1875. 4s. 6d. 

JAQIELSKI.— On Marienbad Spa, and the Diseases Curable by its Waters and 
Baths. By A. V. Jagielski, M.D., Berlin. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, pp. viii. 
and 186. With Map. Cloth. 1874. 5s. 

JAMISON.— The Life and Times op Bbrtrand Du Guesclin. A History of the 
Fourteenth Century. By D. F. Jamison, of South Carolina. Portrait. 2 vols. 
8vo, pp. xvl, 287, and viii., 314, doth. 1864. £1, Is. 

JAPAN.— Map op Nippon (Japain) : Compiled from Native Maps, and the Notes of 
most recent Travellers. By R. Henry Brunton, M. I. C. E. , F. R. G.S. , 1877. In 4 
Sheets, £3 ; Roller, varnished, £3, 10s. ; Folded, in Case^ £4. 

JATAKA (The), together with ifs Commentary : being tales of the Anterior Births 
of Gotama Buddha. Now first published in Pali, by Y. Fausboll. Text. 8vo. 
Yol. L, pp. viü. and 512, cloth. 1877. 28s.— Yol. II., pp. 452, cloth. 1879. 
28s. • 

JENKINS.— Yest-Pocket Lexicon. An English Dictionary of all except familiar 
Words, including the principal Scientific and Technical Terms, and Foreign 
Moneys, Weights and Measures ; omitting what everybody knows, and contain- 
ing what everybody wanfcs to know and cannot readily find. By Jabez Jenkins. 
64mo, pp. 564, cloth. 1801. Is. 6d. 

JOHNSON.— O^iiENTAL Religions, and theib Relation to Univebsal Religion. 
India. By Samuel Johnson. New Edition. In 2 vols, post 8vo, pp. 408 and 402, 
cloth. 21s. 

JOLLY.— See NABADf ya. 

JOMINI.— The Abt- of Wab. By Baron de Jomini, General and Aide-de-Camp to 
the Emperor of Russia. A New Edition, with Appendices and Maps. Translated 
from the French. By Captain G. H. Mendel!, and Captain W. O. Craighill. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 410, cloth. 1879. 9s. 
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JORDAN.— Album to the Course of Leotübes on Mbtallüeot, at ilie Paris 
Central School of. Arts and Manufactures. By S. Jordan, C.E.M.I. & S.I. Demy 
4to, paper. With 140 Plates, Description of the plates, Numerical Data, and 
Notes upon the Working of the Apparatus. £4» 

JUVENALIS SATIRJB. With a LitenJ English Prose Translation and Notes. By 
J. D. Lewis, M.A., Trin. Coll. Camb. Demy Svo, pp. viii and 514, cloth. 

1873. 148. 

EARCHER.— Les Ecrivains Militaires de la France. Par Theodore Karcher, 
Professeur ä TAcad^mie Royale Militaire de Woolwich, &c. Third Edition, greatly 
enlarged. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo, pp. viii and 348, cloth. 1866. 
7s. 6d. 

KARCHER.— Questionnaire Franoais. Questions on French Grammar, Idiomatic 
Difficulties, and Military Expressions.' By Theodore Karcher, LL.B. Fourth 
Edition, greatly enlarged. Crown 8vo, pp. 224, cloth. 1879. 4s. 6d. Interleaved 
with writing paper, 5s. 6d. 

KARDEC. — The Spirit's Book. Containing the Principles of Spiritist Doctrine on 
the Immortality of the Soul, &c., &c., according to the Teachings of Spirits of 
High Degree, transmitted through various mediums, collected and set in order hy 
Allan Kardec, Translated from the 120th thousand by Anna Blackwell. Crown 
8vo, pp. 512, cloth. 1875. 7s. 6d. 

KARDEC. — The Medium's Book ; or, Guide for Mediums and for Evocations. 
Containing the Theoretic Teachings of Spirits concerning all kinds of Manifesta- 
tions, the Means of Communication with the Invisible World, the Development 
of Medianimity, &c. &c. By Allen Kardec. Translated by Anna Blackwell. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 456, cloth. 1876. 7s. 6d. 

KARDEC.— Heaven and Hell ; or, the Divine Justice Vindicated in the Plurality 
of Existences. By Allen Kardec. Translated by Anna Blackwell. Crown 8vo, 
pp. viii. and 448, cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

HBNDRICK.— Greek Ollendorff. A Progressive Exhibition of the Principles of 
the Greek Grammar. By Asahel C. Kenrick. 8vo, pp. 371, cloth. 1870. 7s. 6d. 

KET8 OF THE CREEDS (The). Third Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 210, 
cloth. 1876. 6s. 

KINAHAN.— Valleys and their Relation to Fissures, Fractures, and Faults. 
ByG. H. Kinahan, M.B.I.A., F.R.G.S.I., &o. Dedicated by permission to his 
Grace the Duke of Argyll. Crown 8vo, pp. 256^ cloth, illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

KINO'S STRATAGEM (The) : Or, The Pearl of Poland ; A Tragedy in Five Acts. 
By Stella. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 94, cloth. 1874. 2s. 6d. 

KINOSTON.— The Unitt op Creation. A Contribution to the Solution of the 
Religious Question. By F. H. Kingston, Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 152, cloth. 

1874. 5s. 

KISTNER.— Buddha and his Doctrines. A Bibliographical E^say. By Otto 

Kistner. '4to, pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 1869. 2s. 6d. 
KTiKMM. —Muscle Beating ; or. Active and Passive Home Gymnastics, for Healthy 

and Unhealthy People. By C. Klemm. With Illustrations. diYO^ pp. 60, 

wrapper. 1878. Is. 
KOHL.— Travels in Canada and through the States of New York and 

Pennsylvania. By J. G. Kohl. Translated by Mrs Percy Sinnett. Revised by 

the Author. Two vols, post 8vo, pp. xiv. and 794, cloth. 1861. £1, Is. 
KORAN (The). Arabic Text, lithographed in Oudb, A.H. 1284 (1867). 16mo, pp. 

942, sewed. 7s. 6d. 
KRA0S.— Carlsbad and its Natural Healing Agents, from the Physiological 

and Therapeutical Point of View. By J. Kraus, M.D. Crown 8vo, pp. 78, cloth. 

1877. 6s. 
KROEQER.— The Minnesinger op Germany. By A. E. Kroeger. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 

290, cloth. 1873. 7s. 
LACERDA'S Jourkst to Cazembe in 1798. Translated and Annotated by Captain 

B. F. Burton, F.R.G.S. Also Journey of the Pombeiros, &c. Demy 8vo, pp. viii. 

and 272. With Map, cloth. 1873. 7s. 6d. 
LAHSON.— Life and Education of Laura Dewet Bridgman, The Deaf. Dumb, 

and Blind Girl. Bv Mary Swift Lamson. With an Introduction by E. A. Park, 

D.D. 12mo, pp. zl. and 374. 1878. 78. 6d. 
LANARI.— Collection of Italian and English Dialogues. By A. Lanari. 

Fcap. 8vo, pp. viii. and 200, cloth. 1874. 3s. 6d. 
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lAüD.— Thr Principles of Hebrew Grammar. By J. P. N. Land, Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Leyden. Translated from the Dutch, 
by Keginald Lane Poole, Balliol College, Oxford. Part I. Sonnys. Part IL 
Words. With Large Additions by the Author, and a new Preface. Crown 8vo, 
pp. XX. and 220, cloth. 1876. 7s. 6d. 

LANGE.— A History op Materialism. By Professor F. A. Lange. Authorised 
Translation from the German, by Ernest C. Thomas. To be completed in 3 vols. 
Vol. I. ' Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 350, cloth. 1878. 10s. 6d.— Vols. IL 
and III. in the Press. 

LATHE (the) and its Uses ; or. Instruction in the Art of Turning Wood and Metal, 
including a description of the most modem appliances for the Ornamentation of 
Plain and Curved Surfaces, &c. Fifth Edition. With additional Chapters and 
Index. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. iv. and 316, cloth. 1878. 16s. 

LE-BRUN.— Materials for Translating prom English into French; being a 
short Essay on Translation, followed by.a Graduated Selection in Prose and Verse. 
By L. Le-Brun. Fifth Edition. Revised and corrected by Henri Van Ijaun. 
Post 8vo, pp. XÜ. and 204, cloth. 1874. 4s. 6d. 

LECHMEBE.— The Great Canon op St. Andrew op Crete. Translated by Lady 
Lechmere. 8vo, pp. 42. 1876. Sewed, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

LEES.— A Practical Guide to Health, and to the Home Treatment op the 
Common Ailments of Life : With a Section on Cases of Emergency, and Hints 
to Mothers on Nursing, &c. By F. Arnold Lees, F.L.S. Crown 8vo, pp.' 334, 
stiff covers, 1874. 3s. 

LEOOE.— The Chinese Classics. With a Translation, Critical and Exegetical, 
Notes, Prolegomena, and copious Indexes. By James Legge, D.D., of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society. In 7. vols. Boyal 8vo. Vols. I.-V. in Eight Parts, 
published, cloth. £2, 2s. each Part. 

LEGOE.— The Chinese Classics, translated into English. With Preliminary Essays 
and Explanatory Notes. Popular Edition. Beproduced for General Beaders from 
the Author's work, containing the Original Text. By James Legge, D.D. Crown 
8vo. Vol. I. The Life and Teachings of Confucius. Third Edition. Pp. vi. 
and 338, cloth. 1872. 10s. 6d.— Vol. IL The Works of Mencius. Pp. x. and 402, 
cloth, 12s.— Vol. III. The She-King : or. The Book of Poetry. Pp. vi. and 432, 
cloth. 1876. 12s. 

LEGGE.— Confucianism in Relation to Christianity. A Paper read before the 
Missionary Conference in Shanghai, on May 11th, 1877. By Rev. James Legge, 
D.D.,LL.D., &c. 8vo, pp. 12, sewed. 1877. Is. 6d. 

LEIGH.— The Religion op the World. By H. Stone Leigh. 12mo, pp. xii and 
66, cloth. 1869. 2s. 6d. 

LELAND.— The Breitmann Ballads. The only authorised Edition. Complete in 1 
voL, including Nineteen Ballads, illustrating his Travels in Europe (never before 
printed), with Comments by Fritz Schwackenhammer. By Charles G. Leland. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xxviii. and 292, handsomely bound in cloth. 1872. 6s. 

LELAND.— The Music Lesson op Confucius, and other Poems. By Charles G. 
Leland. Fcap. 8vo, pp. viii. and 168, cloth. 1871. 3s. 6d. 

LELAND.— Gaudeamus. Humorous Poems translated from the German of Joseph 
Victor Scheffel and others. By Charles G. Leland. 16mo, pp. 176, cloth. 1872. 
3s. 6d. 

LELAND.- The Eqtptlä.n Sketch-Book. By C. G. Leland. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. 
and 316, cloth. 1873. 7s. 6d. 

LELAND.— The English Gipsies and their Language. By Charles G. Leland. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 260, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d/ 

LELAND.— English Gipst Songs in Rommany, with Metrical English Translations. 
By Charles G. Leland, Professor B. H. Palmer, and Janet Tuckey, Crown 8vö, pp. 
xii. and 276, cloth. 1876. 7s. 6d. 

LELAND.— Fu-Sang ; or, The Discovert op America by Chinese Buddhist Priests 
in the Fifth Century. By Charles G. Leland. Crown 8vo, pp. 232, cloth. 1875. 
7s. 6d. 

LELAND.— Pidgin-English Sing-Song ; or, Songs and Stories in the China-English 
Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Charles G. Leland. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 
140, cloth. 1876. 68.. 
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LEO.—FOUK Chaptebs op North's Plutarch, Containing the Lives of Cains Mv- 
cius, CoriolanuB, Julius Caesar, Marcus Antonius, and 'Marcus Brutus, as Sources 
to Shakespeare's Tragedies ; Coriolanus, Julius Caesar, and Antony and Cleo- 
patra ; ana partly to Hamlet and Timon of Athens. Photolithographed in the 
size of the Edition of 1595. With Preface, Notes comparing the Text of the 
Editions of 1579, 1595, 1603, and 1612 ; and Reference Notes to the Text of the 
Tragedies of Shakespeare. Edited by Professor F. A. Leo, Ph.D., Vice-Presi-, 
dent of the New Shakespeare Society ; Member of the Directory of the German 
Shakespeare Society ; and Lecturer at the Academy of Modem Philology at Berlin. 
Folio, pp. 22, 130 of facsimiles, half-morocco. Library Edition (limited to 250 
copies), £1, lis. 6d. ; Amateur Edition (50 copies on a superior large hand-made 
paper), £3, 38. 

LERMONTOFF.— The Demon. By Michael Lermontoflf. Translated from the 
Kussian by A. Condie Stephen. With an illustration. Demy Svo, pp. 85, cloth« 
1876. 5s. 

LESSINO. —Letters on Bibliolatrt. By Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Translated 
from the German by the late H. H. Bernard, Ph.D. Svo, pp. 184, cloth. 1862. 58. 

LESBING.— His Lipk and Writinos. By James Sime, M.A. Second Edition. 2 
vols. Post 8vo, pp. xxii., 328 ; and xvi, 368, cloth, with Portraits. 1879. 21s. 

LETTERS on the War between Germany and France. By Mommsen, Strauss, 
Max Müller, and Carlyle. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 120, cloth. 1871. 28. 6d. 

LEWE8.— Problems op Life and Mind. By George Henry Lewes. First Series : 
The Foundations of a Creed. Vol. I., Demy 8vo. Third edition, pp. 488, cloth. 
12s.— Vol. IL, Demy 8vo, pp. 552, cloth. 1876. 168. 

LEWES.— Problems op Lipe and Mind. By George Henry Lewes. Second Series. 
ThbPhtsioal Basis op Mind. 8vo, with Illustrations, pp. 608, cloth. 1877. 
16s. Contents. — The Nature of Life ; The Nervous Mechanism ; Animal Auto- 
matism ; The Keflex Theory. 

LEWES.— Problems op Life and Mind. By George Henry Lewes. Third Series. 
Problem the First— The Study of Psychology : Its Object, Scope, and Method. 
Demy 8vo, pp. 200, cloth. 1879. 78. 6d. 

LIBRARIANS, TRANSACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS OP THE CONPRENCE OP, held in 

London, October 1877. Edited by Edward B. Nicholson and Henry B. Tedder. 
8vo, pp. 276, cloth. 1878. £1, 8s. 
LITTLE FRENCH READER (The). Extracted from " The Modern French Reader." 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 112, cloth. 1872. 28. 

LLOYD AND Newton.— I%ussu*s Representative Man. By F. Lloyd of the 
Universities of Halle and Athens, and W. Newton, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, pp. 
648, cloth. 1876. lOs. 6d 

LOBSGHEID.— Chinese and English Dictionary*, arranged according to the Radi- 
cals. By W. Lobscheid. 1 vol. imperial 8vo, pp. 600, cloth. £2, 88. 

LOBSCHEID.— English and Chinese Dictionary, with the Punti and Mandarin 
Pronunciation. By W. Lobscheid. Four Parts. Folio, pp. viii. and 2016, boards. 
£8,88. 

LOVETT.— THft Lipe and Struggles op William Lovett, in his pursuit of Bread, 
Knowledge, and Freedom ; with some short account of the different Associations 
he belonged to, and of the Opinions he entertained. 8vo, pp. vi and 474, cloth. 
1876. 6s. 

LUCAS.— The Children's Pentateuch : With the Hephterahs or Portions from 
the Prophets. Arranged for Jewish Children« By Mrs. Henry Lucas. Crown 
8vo, pp. viii and 670, cloth. 1878. 5s.' 

LUDEWIO.— The Literaturb op American Aboriginal Languages. By Hermann 
E. Ludewig. With Additions and Corrections by Professor Wm. W. Turner. 
Edited by Nicolas Trübner. 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 2^8, cloth. 1858. 10s. 6d. 

LUKIN.— The Boy Engineers : What they did, and How they did it. Bv the Rev. 
J. Lukin, Author of *' The Young Mechanic/* &c. A Book for Boys ; 30 Engrav- 
ings. Imperial 16mo, pp. viii and 344, cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

LUX B TENEBBIS; OB, The Testimony op Consciousness. A Theoretic Essay. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 376, with Diagram, cloth. 1874. lOs. 6d. 

MACGORIIAC. -The Conversation op a Soul with God : A Theodicy. By Henry 
MacOormac, M.D. 16mo, pp. xvi and 144, cloth. 1877. Ss. 6d. 

mACUT.— Gaelic Etymology op the English Language. By Charles Mackay, 
LL.D. Royal 8vo, pp. zxzii and 604, doth« 1878. 42s. 
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HADELVNG.— The Causes and Opebativb Treatment of Duputtren's Finoer 
CJOHTRAOTION. By Dr. Otto W. Madelung, Lecturer of Surgery at the Univer- 
sity, and Assistant Surgeon at the Universi^ Hospital, Bonn. 8yo, pp. 24, sewed. 
1876. Is. 

l[AHAFABnnBBANA8UTTA.--See under Childers. 

KAHA-VIRA-GHABITA ; or, The Adventures of the Great Hero Kama. An Indian 
Drama in Seven Acts. Translated into English Prose- from the Sanskrit of 
Bhavabhüti. By John Pickfojfl, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

MALET.— Incidents in the Biography op Dust. By H. P. Malet, Author of 
** The Interior of the Earth," &o. Crown 8vo, pp. 272, cloth. 1877. Gs. 

MALET.— The BBaiNNiNOS. ByH. P. Malet. Crown 8vo, pp. xix. and 124, cloth. 

1878. 4s. 6d. 

MALLESON.— Essats and Lectures on Indian Historical Subjects. By Colonel 

G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. Second Issue. Crown 8vo, pp. 348, cloth. 1876. 6s. 
MANIFÜLUS VoOABULORUM. A Rhyming Dictionary of the English Language.' By 

Peter Levins (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, by Henry B. Wheatley. 

8vo, pp. xvi. and 370, cloth. 1867. 14a. 
MANCBÜVBBS.— -A Retrospect op the Autumn Manobuvres, 1871. With 5 Plans. 

By a Rwsluse. 8vo, pp. xii. and 133, cloth. 1872. 6s. 

MARIETTE-BEY.~The Monuments op Upper Egypt: a translation of the 
**Itineraire de la Haute Egypte" of Auguste Mariette-Bey. Translated by 
Alphonse Mariette. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 262, cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

^MARKHAM.~Quichua Grammar and Dictionary. Contributions towards a 
Grammar and Dictionary of Quichua, the Language of the Yncas of Peru. Col- 
lected by Clements R. Markham, F. S.A. Crown 8vo, pp. 223, cloth. £1, lis. 6d. 

fARKHAM. — Ollanta: A Drama in the Quichua Language. Text, Translation, 
and Introduction. By Clements R. Markham, C.B. Crown 8vo, pp. 128, cloth. 
1871. 7s. 6d. 

MARKHAM.— A Memoir op the Lady Ana de Osomo, Countess of Chincon, and 
Vice-Queen of Peru, A.D. 1629-39. With a Plea for the correct spelling of the 
Chinchona Genus. By Clements R. Markham, C.B., Member of the Imperial Aca- 
demy Natur» Curiosorum, with the Cognomen of Chinchon. Small 4to, pp. xii -100. 
With 2 Coloured Plates, Map, and Illustrations. Handsomely bound. 1874. 
28s. 

MARKHAM— A Memoir on the Indian Surveys. By Clements R. Markham, 
C.B., F.R.S., &c., &c. Published by Order of H. M. Secretary of State for India 
in Council. lUustrated with Maps. Second Edition. Imperial 8vo, pp. xxx. 
and 481, boards. 1878. lOs. 6d. 

MARKHAM. —Narratives of the Mission of George Boole to Tibet, and of the 
Journey of Thomas Manning to Lhasa. Edited with Notes, an Introduction, and 
lives of Mr. Bogle and Mr. Manning. By Clements R. Markham, C.B., F.R.S. 
Second Edition. 8vo, pp. clxv. and 362, cloth. With. Maps and lUustrations. 

1879. 21s. 

MARMONTEL. — Belisaire. Par Marmontel. Nouvelle Edition. 12mo, pp. xii. 
and 123, cloth. 1867. 2s. 6d. 

MARTIN AND Tru'bner.— The Current Gold and Silver Coins of all Countries« 
their Weight and Fineness, and their Intrinsic Value in English Money, with 
Facsimiles of the Coins. By Leopold C. Martin, of Her Majesty's Stationery 
OfiSce, and Charles Trübner. In 1 vol. medium 8vo, 141 Plates, printed in Gold 
and Silver, and representing about 1000 Coins, with 160 pages of Text, hand- 
somely bound in embossed cloth, richly gilt, with Emblematical Designs on the 
Cover, and gilt edges. 1863. £2, 2s. 

MARTINEAU.— Essays, Philosophical and Theological. By James Martineau. 
2 vols, crown 8vo, pp. iv. and 414— x. and 430, cloth. 1875. £1, 4s. 

MARTINEAU.— Letters from Ireland. By Harriet MartineatL Reprinted from 
the Daily Neios, Post 8vo, pp. viiL and 220, doth. 1852. 6s. 6d. 

MATHEWS. --Abraham Ibn Ezra's Commentary on the Canticles after thh 
First Recension. Edited from the MSS., with a translation, by H. J. Mathews,. 
B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. x., 34, and 24, limp cloth. 1874. 
2s. 6d. 
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MATEB.— On the Abt op Pottebt : with a History of its Rise and Progress in 
Liverpool. By Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., F.R.S.N.A., &c. 8yo, pp. 100, boards, 
1873. 6s. 

MATERS.— Treaties Between the Empire op China and Foreign Powers, 
together with Regulations for the conduct of Foreign Trade, &o. Edited by "W". 
F. Mayers, Chinese Secretary to H.B.M's Legation at Peking. Svo, pp. 246, 
cloth. 1877. 25s. 

MATERS. —The Chinese Government : a Manual of Chmese Titles, categorically 
arranged and explained, with an Appendix. By Wm. Fred. Mayers, Chines^ 
Secretary to H.B.M'b. Legation at Peking, &o., &c. Royal 8vo, pp. viii. and 160, 
cloth. 1878. 30s. 

U'CRINDLE.— Ancient India, as Described by Meoasthenes and Arrian; 
being a translation of the fragments of the Indika of Megasthenes collected by 
Dr. Schwanbeck, and of the first part of the Indika of Arrian. By J. w. 
M*Crindle, M.A., Principal of the Government College, Patna, &c. "With 
Int^uction, Notes, and Map of Ancient India. Post 8vo, pp. xi. and 224, 
cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

MECHANIC (The YouNa). A Book for Boys, containing Directions for the use of 
all kinds of Tools, and for the construction of Steam Engines and Mechanical 
Models, including the Art of Turning in "Wood and Metal. Second Edition. 
Imperial 16mo, pp. iv. and 346, and 70 Engravings, cloth. 1873. 6s. 

MECHANIC'S "Workshop (Amateur). A Treatise containing Plain and Concise 
Directions for the Manipulation of "Wood and Metals, including Casting, Forging, 
Brazing, Soldering, and Carpentry. By the Author of " The Lathe and its Uses." 
Fourth Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. iv. and 148. Illustrated, cloth. 1873. 6s. 

MEDITATIONS on Death and Eterntpt. Translated from the German by Frederica 
Bo wan. Published by Her Majesty's gracious permission. 8vo, pp. 386, cloth. 
1862. 10s. 6d. 

Ditto. Smaller Edition, crown 8vo, printed on toned paper, pp. 352, cloth. 
1863. 6s. 

MEDITATIONS ON Life and its Belioioüs Duties. Translated from the German 
by Frederica Rowan. Dedicated to H.B.H. Princess Louis of Hesse. Published 
by Her Majesty's gracious permission. Being the Companion Volume to ** Medi- 
tations on Death and Eternity." 8vo, pp. vi and 370, cloth. 1863. 10s. 6d. 

Ditto. Smaller Edition, crown 8vo, printed on toned paper, pp. 338. 1863. 
6s. 

MEOHA-DUTA (The). (Cloud-Messenger). 5y KSlidäsa. Translated from the 
Sanskrit into English Verse by the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S. The Vocabu- 
lary by Francis Johnson. New Edition. 4to, pp. xL and 180, cloth. lOs. 6d. 

MENKE.— Obbis Antiqui Descriptio : An Atlas illustrating Ancient History and 
Geography, for the Use of Schools ; containing 18 Maps engraved on Steel and 
Coloured, with Descriptive Letterpress. By D. T. Menke. Fourth Edition. 

, Folio, half bound morocco. 1866. 5s. 

MERED7TH.— Arca, a Repertoire op Original Poems, Sacred and Secular. By 
F. Meredyth, M.A., Canon of Limerick Cathedral. Crown 8vo, pp. 124, cloth. 
1875. OS. 

MIOHEL.— Les ificossAis EN France, Les Fbanjais en iSoosse. Par Francisque 
Michel, Correspondant de I'lnstitut de France, &o. In 2 vols. 8vo, pp. vii., 647, 
and 551, rich blue cloth, with emblematical designs. With upwards of 100 Coats 
of Arms, and other Illustrations. Price, £1, 12s.— Also a Large-Papier Edition 
(limited to 100 Copies), printed on Thick Paper. 2 vols. 4to, half morocco, with 3 
additional Steel Engravings. 1862. £3, 3s. 

MILL.— AuGüSTE COMTE AND POSITIVISM. By the late John Stuart Mill, M.P. 
Second Edition, revised. 8vo, pp. 200, cloth. 1866. 6s. 

MILLHOUSE.— Manual op Italian Conversation. For the Use of Schools. By 
John Millhouse. 18mo, pp. 126, cloth. 1866. 2s. 

MILLHOUSE.— New English and Italian Pronouncino and Explanatory Dic- 
tionary. By John Millhouse. Vol. I. English-Italian. Vol. II. Italian-English. 
Fourth Edition. 2 vols, square 8vo, pp. 654 and 740, doth. 1867. 128. 

MILNE.— Notes on Crystallography and Crystallo-physics. Being the Sub- 
stance of Lectures delivered at Yedo during the years 1876-1877. By John 
Milne, F.G.S. 8vo, pp. viii. and 70, cloth. 1879. 3s, 
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MINOCHGHERJI.— 'Pahlavi, GujIbati, and English Dictionabt. By Jamashji 
Dastur Minochoherji. Vol. I., with Photograph of Author. 870, pp. clxxii. and 
168, cloth. 1877. 14a. 

MOGATTA.— Moral Biblicad Gleanings and. Practical Teachings, Illustrated 
by Biographical Sketches Drawn from the Sacred Volume. By J. L. Mocatta. 
8vo, pp. Tiii. and 446, cloth. 1872. 7s. 

MODERN FBENGH READER (The). Prose. Junior Course. Sixth Edition. Edited 
by Ch. Gassal, LL.D., and Theodore Karcher, LL.B. Crown 8yo, pp. ziv. and 224, 
cloth. 1879. 2s. 6d. 
Senior Course. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 418, cloth. 1876. 4s, 

MORELET.— Travels in Central America, including Accounts of some Eegioni 
unexplored since the Conquest. From the French of A. Morelet, by Mrs M. F. 
Squier. Edited by E. G. Squier. 8vo, pp. 430, cloth. 1871. Ss. 6d. 

MORFIT.— A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture of Soaps. By Campbell 
Morfit, M.D., F.C.S., formerly Professor of AppUed Chemistry in the üniiftörsity 
of Maryland. "With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, pp. xii. and 270, cloth. 1871. 
£2, 12s. 6d. 

MORFIT.— A Practical Treatise on Pure Fertilizers, and the Chemical Con- 
version of Bock Guanos, Marlstones, Coprolites, and the Crude Phosphates of 
Lime and Alumina generally into various valuable Products. By Campbell Morfit, 
M.D., F.C.S., formerly Professor of Applied Chemistry in the University of Mary- 
land. With 28 Plates. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 547, cloth. 1873. £4, 4s. 

MORRIS.— A Descriptive and Historical Account op the Godavery District, 
in the Presidency of Madras. By Henry Morris, formerly of the Madras Civil 
Service, author of "A History of India, for use in Schools,'' and other works. 
With a Map. 8vo, pp. xii and 390, cloth. 1878. 128. 

MO8ENTHAI1.— Ostriches and Ostrich Farming. By Julius de Mosenthal, 
Consul-General of the South African B^ublics for Frsoice ; late Member of the 
Legislative Council of the Cape of Good Hope, &c.; and James Edmund Harting, 
F.L.S., F.Z.S.; Member of the British Ornithologist's Union, &c. With 8 full 
page illustrations and 20 woodcuts. Royal 8vo, pp. xxiv.-246, cloth. 1876. lOs. 6d. 

MOTLEY.— John Lothrop Motley : a Memoir. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
English Copyright Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 275, cloth. 1878. 6s. 

MÜHAMMED.— The Life of Muhaumed. Based on Muhammed Ibh Ishak. By 
Abd El Malik Ibn Hisham.. Edited by Dr Ferdinand Wüstenfeld. One volume 
containing the Arabic Text. 8vo, pp. 1026, sewed. £1, Is. Another volume, con- 
taining Introduction, Kotes, and Index in German. 8vo, pp. Ixxii and 266, sewed. 
7s. 6d. Each part sold separately. 

MXTIR.— Original Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin afid History of the People of 
India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and Illustrated by 
John Muir, D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D., &c. &c. 

YoL I. Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with an Inquiry 
^~ into its existence in the Vedic Age. Second Edition, rewritten and 

greatly enlarged. 8vo, pp. xi. and 632, cloth, 1868. £1, Is. 
VoL II. The Trans-Himalayan Origin of the Hindus, and their Affinity with the 
Western Branches of the Aryan Race. Second Edition, revised, with 
Additions. 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 512, cloth. 1871. £1, Is. 
Vol. III. The Yedas : Opinions of their Authors^ and of later Indian Writers, on 
their Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. Second Edition, revised and 
^ enlarged. 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 312, cloth. 1868. 16s. 

Vol. lY. Comparison of the vedic with the later representation of the principal 
Indian Deities. Second Edition, revised. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 524, cloth. 
1873. £1, Is. 
Yol. Y. Contributions to a Knowledge of the Cosmogony, Mythology, Religion« 
Ideas, Life and Manners of the Indians in the Yedic Age. 8vo, pp. xvi. 
and 492, cloth. 1870. £1, Is. 

MÜLLER.— Outline Dictionary, for the Use of Missionaries, Explorers, and 
Students of Language. With an Introduction on the proper Use of the Ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. By F. Max Müller, M. A. The 
Yocabulary compiled by John Bellows. 12mo, pp. 368, morocco. 1867. 7s. 6d. 

^MÜLLER.— Lecture on Buddhist Nihilism. By F. Max Müller, M.A. Foap. 
8vo., sewed. 1869. Is. 
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MÜLLER.— The Sacred Htmns of the Brahmins, as preserved to us in the oldest 
collection of religions poetry, the Kig-Yeda-Sanhita. Translated and explained, 
by F. Max Müller, M.A., Fellow of All Souls' College, Professor of Comparative 
Philology at Oxford, Foreign Member of the Institute of France, &c. &c. Vol. I. 
Hymns to the Maruts or the Storm-Gods. 8vo, pp. clii. and 264, cloth. 1869. 
12s. 6d. 

MÜLLER. —The Hymns op the Rig-Veda, in the Samhita and Pada Texts. Reprinted 
from the Editio Frinceps. Bv F. Max Müller, M.A., &c. Second Edition, 
with the two Texts on Parallel Pages. In two vols. 8vq, pp. 1704, sewed. 
£1, 12s. 

MULLET.— German Gems in an English Setting. Translated by Jane Mulley. 
Fcap., pp. xii. and 180, cloth. 1877. 3s. 6d. 

NaOANANDA ; OR, The Jot of the Snake World. A Buddhist Drama in Five 
Acts. Translated into English Prose, with Explanatory Notes, from the Sanskrit 
of Sri-Harsha-Deva, by Palmer Boyd, B. A. With an Introduction by Professor 
Cowell. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 100, cloth. 1872. 4s. 6d, 

NAPIER. — Folk Lobe : or. Superstitious Beliefs in the West of Scotland within 
this Century. With an Appendix, showing the probable relation of the modern 
Festivals of Christmas) May Day, St. John's Day, and Hallowe'en, to ancient Sun 
and Fire Worship. By James Napier, F.R.S.E., &c. Crown 8vo, pp. vii. and 
190, cloth. 1878. 4s. 

NARADlTA DHARMA-SA8TRA ; oR, The Institutes of Narada. Translated, for 
the first time, from the unpublished Sanskrit original. By Dr. Julius Jolly, 
University, Wurzburg. With a Preface, Notes, chiefly critical, an Index of 
Quotations from Narada in the principal Indian Digests, and a general Index. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xxxv. and 144, cloth. 1876. 10s. 6d. 

KBWMAN.— Lectures on Political Economy. By F. W. Newman. Post 8vo, pp. 
▼i. and 342, cloth. 1851. Ss. 

NEWMAN.— The Odes op Horace. Translated into Unrhymed Metres, with Intro- 
duction and Notes. By F. W. Newman, Second Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xxi. 
and 247, cloth. 1876. 4s. 

NEWMAN.— Theism, Doctrinal and Practical j or, Didactic Religious Dtterancesk^^ 
By F. W. Newman. 4to, pp. 184, cloth. 1858. 4s. 6d. 

NEWMAN.— Homeric Translation in Theory and Practice. A Reply to Matthew 
Arnold. By F. W. Newman. Crown 8vo, pp. 104, stiff covers. 1861. 2s. 6d. 

NEWMAN.— Hiawatha : Rendered into Latin. With Abridgment. By F. W. 

Newman. 12mo, pp. vii. and 110, sewed. 1862. 2s. 6d. 
NEWMAN.— A History of the Hebrew Monarchy from the Administration of 

Samuel to the Babylonish Captivity. By F. W. Newman. Third Edition. Crown 

8vo, pp. X. and 354, cloth. 1865. 8«. 6d. 
NEWMAN.— Phases op Faith ; or, Passages from the History of my Creed. New 

Edition ; with Reply to Professor Henry Rogers, Author of the " Eclipse of Faith.'*" 

Crown 8vo, pp. vni. and 212, cloth. 1874. 3s. 6d. 

NEWMAN.— A Handbook op Modern Arabic, consisting of a Practical Grammar,, 
with numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in European 
Type. By F. W. Newman. Post 8vo, pp. xx. and 192, cloth.' 1866. 68. 

NEWMAN.— Translations op English Poetry into Latin Verse. Designed as 

Part of a New Method of Instructing in Latin. By F. W, Newman. Crown 8vo^ 

pp. xiv. and 202, cloth. 1868. 6g. 
NEWMAN.— The Soul : Her Sorrows and her Aspirations. An Essay towards the- 

Natural History of the Soul, as the True Basis of Theology. By F. W. Newman. 

Ninth Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xi. and 162, cloth. 1874. 3s. 6d. 

NEWMAN.— Miscellanies ; chiefly Addresses, Academical and Historical. By F. 
W. Newman. 8vo, pp. iv. and 356, cloth. 1869. 7s. 6d. 

NEWMAN.— The Iliad op Homer, faithfully translated into Unrhymed Englis]i 
Metre, by F. W. Newman. Royal 8vo, pp. xvi and 384, cloth. 1871. 10s. 6d. 

IfEWMAN.— A Dictionary op Modern Arabic. 1. Anglo- Arabic Dictionary. 2. 
Anglo-Arabic Vocabulary. 3 Arabo-English Dictionary. By F. W. Newman. 
In 2 vols, crown 8vo, pp. xvL and 376-464, cloth. 1871. £1, Is. 

NEWMAN.— Hkbbsw Theism. By F. W, Newman. Royal 8vo, pp. viii. and 172. 
Stiff wrappers. 1874. 4», 6d. 
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NEWMAN.— The Moral Influence op Law. A Lecture by F. W. Newman, May 

20, 1860. Crown 8vo, pp. 16, sewed. 3d. 
NEWMAN.— Sin Against God. An Anniversary Discourse, preached at Clerken- 

well Unitarian Free Chui^ch, St John's Square, London, on Sunday morning, 

June 6, 1876. By "Emeritus," Prof. F. W. Newman. Crown 8vo, pp. 11, 

sewed. 3d. 
NEWMAN.— Religion not History. By F. W. Newman. Foolscap, pp. 58, paper 

wrapper. 1877. Is. 
NEWMAN.— Morning Praters in the Household op a Believer in God. By F. 

W. Newman. Crown 8vo, pp. 80, limp cloth. 1878. Is. 6d. 
NEW SOUTH WALES, Publications of the Government of. List on application. 

NEW SOUTH WALES.— Journal of the Royal Society of. Published annuaUy. 

Price 7s. 6d. List of Contents on application. 
NEWTON.— The Operation of the Patent Laws, with Suggestions for their Better 

Administration. By A. V. Newton. 8vo, pp. 31, sewed. 1864. 6d. 
NEW ZEALAND INSTITUTE PUBLICATIONS :- 
I. Transactions and Proceedings of the New Zealand Institute. Bemy Byo^ 

stitched. Vols. I. to XL, 1868 to 1879. £1, Is. each. 
II. An Index to the Transactions and Proceedings x>f the New Zealand In- 
stitute. Vols. I. to VIII. Edited and Published under the Authority of the 
Board of Governors of the Institute. By James Hector, C.M.G., M.D., F.R.S. 
Demy, Svo, 44 pp., stitched. 1877. 2b. 6d. 
NEW ZEALAND. —GEOLOGICAL Survey. List of Publicatioiis on application. 
NOBLE.— South Africa, Past and Present. A Short History of the European 
Settlements at the Cape. By John Noble, Clerk of the House of Assembly of 
Cape Colony. Crown ovo, pp. xiv. and 346, cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

NOBLE.- The Cape and South Africa. By John Noble. 12mo, pp. xvl. and 218, 

boards, with Map. 3s. 6d. 
NOBLE.— The Cape and its People, and other Essays by South African Writers. 

Edited by Professor R. Noble. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 408, cloth. 1869. 

10s. 6d. 
NOIBIT. -A French Course in Ten Lessons. By Jules Noirit, B. A. Lessons L- 

IV. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. and 80, sewed. 1870. Is. 6d. 
NOIRIT.- French Grammatical Questions for the use of Gentlemen preparing 

for the Army, Civil Service, Oxford Examinations, &c. &c. By Jules Noirit. 

Crown 8vo, pp. 62, cloth. 1870. Is. Interleaved, Is. 6d. 
NUOENT'S Improved French and English and English and Frenoö Pocket 

Dictionary. Par Smith. 24mo, pp. 489 and 320, cloth. 1873. 3s. 

NUTT.— Two Treatises on Verbs containing Feeble and Double Letters. By 
B. Jehuda Hayug of Fez. Translated into Hebrew from the original Arabic by 
B. Moses GikatiUa of Cordova, with the Treatise on Punctuation by the same 
author, translated by Aben Ezra. Edited from Bodleian MSS., with an English 
translation, by J. W. Nutt, M.A4 Demy 8vo, pp. 312, sewed. 1870. 5s. 

NÜTT.— A Sketch of Samaritan History, Dogma, and Literature. An Intro- 
troduction to ** Fragments of a Samaritan Targum." By J. W. Nutt, M.A., &c., 
&c. Demy 8vo,* pp. 180, cloth. 1874. 5s. 

OEHLENSOHLÄOBB.— Axel and Valborg : a Tragedy, in Five Acts, ttnd other 
Poems. Translated from the Danish of Adam Oehlenschläger by Pierce Butler, 
M.A., late Rector of Ulcombe, Kent. Edited by Professor Palmer, M.A., of St. 
John's Coll., Camb. With a Memoir of the Translator. Fcap. 8vo, pp. zii. and 
164, cloth. 1874. 6s. 

OEBA LINDA BOOK (The).— From a Manuscript of the 13th Century, with the per- 
mission of the proprietor, C. Over de Linden of the Holder. The Original Frisian 
Text as verified by Dr. J. O. Ottema, accompanied by an English Version of Dr. 
Ottema's Dutch Translation. ByW. E. Sandbach, e^o^ pp. xxv. and 254, cloth. 
1876. 5s. 

OOAREFF.— Essai sur la Situation Russe. Lettres ä un Anglais. Par N. Ogareff. 
12mo, pp. 150, sewed. 1862. 3s. 

OLLENDORFF.— Mbtodo para aprendeb a Leer, escribir y hablar el Ingles segun 
el sistema de Ollendorff. Por Bamon Palenzuela y Juan de la Carrefio. 8vo, pp. 
xlvi. and 460, cloth. 1873. 7s. 6d. 
Key to Ditto. Crown 8vo, pp. 112, cloth. 1873. 48. 
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OLLENDORFF.— MsrODO para aprendeb a Leeb, escribir y hablar el Frances, 
segun el yerdadero'sistema de Ollendorff ; ordenado en leoclones i^gn^sivas, con- 
sistiendo de ejercicios orales y esciitos ; enriquecido de la pronnirciacion figuitida 
como se estila en la oonversacion ; y de an Ap6ndice abrazando las reglas de la 
sintÄxis, la formacion de los verbos reguläres, y la conjugacion de los irreguläres. 
Por Teodoro Simonn^, Professor de Lenguas. Crown 8vo, pp. 342, oloth. 1873. 
6s. 
^ Key to Ditto. Crown 8vo, pp. 80, cloth. 1873. 3s. 6d. 

ORIENTAL Text Society's Publications. A list may be had on application. 

ORIENTAL CONQRESS.— Bepobt of the Prooeedinos of the Second Intebna- 

TIONAL CONQBBSS OF ObIENTALISTS HELD IN LONDON, 1874. Boyal SvO, pp. 

viii. and 68, sewed. 1874. 5s. 

ORIENTALISTS.— Tbansactions OF the Second Session of the Intebnational 
CONGBESS OF Obientalists. Held in London in September 1874. Edited by 
Bobert E. Douglas, Hon. Sec. 8yo, pp. viü. and 456, cloth. 1876. 218. 

OTTE.— How TO Leabn Danish (Dano-Norwegian) : a Manual for Students of 
Danish (Dano-Norwegian), basöd on the Ollendorffian system of teaching 
languages, and adapted for self -instruction. By £. C. Ott6. Crown 870, pp. xx. 

' and 338, cloth. 1879. 7s. 6d. 

Key to above. Crown 8vo, pp. 84, cloth. 3s. 

OVERBECK.— Catholic Obthodoxt and Anglo-Catholicism. A Word about the 
Intercommunion between the English and Orthodox Churches. By J. J. Overbeck, 
D.D. 8vo, pp. viü. and 200, cloth. 1866. 5s. 

OVERBECK.— Bonn Confebence. By J. J. Overbeck, D.D. Cfowu 8vo, pp. 48, 
sewed. 1876. Is. 

OWEN.— RoBEBT Owen, the Founder of Socialism in England. By Arthur John 
Booth, M.A« Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 220, cloth. 1869. 5s. 

OWEN.— Footfalls on the Boundaby of Anotheb "Wobld. With Narrative 
Illustrations. By B. D. Owen. An enlarged English Copyright Edition. Post 
8vo, pp. XX. and 392, cloth. 1875. 7s. 6d. 

OWEN.— The Debatable Land between this Wobld and the Next. With 
Blustrative Narrations. By Bobert Dale Owen. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 456, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d. 

OWEN.— Thbbadino my Way : Twenty-Seven Years of Autobiography. By R. D. 
Owen. Crown 8vo, pp. 344, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d. 

OWLOLASS (Masteb Tyll).— The Mabvelloüs Adventüb£!s and Babe Conceits 
of. Edited, with an Introduction and a Critical and Bibliographical Appendix, 
by Kenneth B. H. Mackenzie, F.S.A. With 6 Coloured full-page Illustrations 
and 26 Woodcuts, from original designs by Alfred Crowquill. Crown 8vo, pp. 
xix. and 255, cloth gUt. 1860. 10s. 6d. 

OYSTER (The) : Whebe, How, and When to Find, Bbeed, Cook, and Eat It. 
Second Edition, with a New Chapter, **The Oyster-Seeker in London." 12mo, 
pp. viii. and 106, boards. 1863. Is. 

PALMER.— A Concise Diction aby of the Pebsian Lanouaob. By E. H. Palmer, 
M. A., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Lord Almoner's Reader, and Pro- 
fessor of Arabic, and Fellow of St. John's College in the University of Cambridge. 
Square royal 32mo, pp. 726, cloth. 1876. 10s. 6d. 

PALMER.— Leaves fbohaWobd Hunteb's Note Book. > Being some Contribu- 
tions to English Etymology. By the Bev. A. Smythe Palmer, B. A., sometime 
Scholar in the University of Dublin. Crown 8vo, pp. xii-316, cl. 1876. 7s. 6d. 

PALMER. ->The Song of the Beed, and othbb Pieces. By E. H. Palmer, M.A., 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, pp. 208, cloth.- 1876. 5s. 

PALMER.— The Patbiabch and the Tsab. Translated from the Buss by William 
Palmer, M.A. 
Vol. I. The Ebplies of the Humble Nicon. Demy 8vo, pp. xl. and 674, 
cloth. 1871. 128. 
VoL II. Testimonies conoebning the Patbiabch Nicon, the Tsab, and the 
BoYABS. Demy 8vo, pp. Ixxviii. and 554, cloth. 1873. 12s. 

Vol. III. HiSTOBY OF THE CONDEMNATION OF THE PATBIABOH NICON. Demy 8v0, 

. pp. Ixvi. and 668, cloth. 1873. 12s. 
Vols. IV., v., and VI. Sebvicbs of the Patbiabch Nicon to TEra Chubch and 
State of his Countby, &c. Pp. Ixxviii. and 1 to 660 ; xiv. -661-1028, 
and 1 to 254 ; xxvi.-1029-1656, and 1-72, cloth. 1876. 36». 
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PARKER— Theodore Pabker's Celeb&AlTed Discourse on Matters PERTAiKiNa 
TO BsLiaiON. People's Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 351« 1872. Stitched, Is. 6d. ; 
cloth, 2s. 

PARKER.— Theodore Parker. A Biography. By O. B. Frothingham. Crown 

Svo, pp. viii and 588, cloth, with Portrait. 1876. 12s. 
PARKER.— The Collected "Works of Theodore Parker, Minister of the Twenty 
eighth Congregational Society at Boston, U.S. Containing his Theological, 
Polemical, and Critical Writings ; Sermons, Speeches, and Addresses ; and 
Literary Miscellanies. In 14 vols. 8vo, cloth. 6s. each* 
• Vol. I. Discourses on Matters pertaining to Beligion; with Preface by the 
Editor, and a Portrait of Parker from a medallion by S^nlini. 
Pp. 380. 
Vol. II. Ten Sermons and Prayers. Pp. 360. 
Vol. III. Discourses of Theology. Pp. 318. 
Vol. IV. Discourses on Politics. Pp. 312. 
Vol. V. Discourses of Slavery. I. Pp. 336. 
VoL VI. Discourses of Slavery. II. Pp. 323. 
Vol. VII. Discourses of Social Science. Pp. 296. 
VoL VIII. Miscellaneous Discourses. Pp. 230. 
Vol. IX. Critical Writings. I. Pp. 292. 
Vol. X. Critical Writings. II. Pp. 308. 

Vol. XI. Sermons of Theism, Atheism, and Popular Theology. Pp. 257. 
VoL Xn. Autobiographical and Miscellaneous Pieces. Pp. 356. 
VoL XIII. Historic Americans. Pp. 236. 

VoL XIV. Lessons from the World of Matter and the World of Man. Pp. 
352. 
PATERSOlf.— Notes on Military Surveying and Reconnaissance. By Major 
William Paterson. Third Edition. With 11 Plates. Demy 8vo, pp. 128, cloth. 
1876. 7s. 6d. 
PATERSON.— Treatise on Military Drawing. With a Course of Progressive 
Plates. By Captain W. Paterson, Professor of Military Drawing at the Boyal 
Military College, Sandhurst. Oblong 4to, pp. xii. and 31, cloth. 1862. £1, Is. 

PATERSON.— Central America. By W. Paterson, the Merchant Statesman. 
From a MS. in the British Museum, 1701. With a Map. Edited by S. Bannis- 
ter, M.A. 8vo, pp. 70, sewed. 1857. 2s. 6d. 

PATON.— A History op the Eoyptian Revolution, from the Period of the Mame- 
lukes to the Death of Mohammed Ali ; from Arab and European Memoirs, Oral 
Tradition, and Local Research. By A. A. Baton. Second Edition. 2 vols, demy 
8vo, pp. xii and 395, viii. and 446, cloth. 1870. 188. 

PATON.— Henry Beyle (otherwise De Stendahl). A Critical and Biographical 
Study, aided by Original Documents and Unpublished Letters from the Private 
Papers of the ramUy of Beyle. By A. A. Paton. Crown 8vo, pp. 340, cloth. 
1874. 7b. 6d. 

PAULI.— Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, the Creator of the House of 
Commons. By Reinhold Pauli. Translated by Una M. Goodwin. With Intro- 
duction by Harriet Martineau. Crown 8vo, pp. xvL and 340, cloth. 1876. 6s. 

P&TTBNKOFER.— The Relation of the Air to the Clothes we wear, the Hoüsb 
WE live in, and the Soil we dwell on. Three Popular Lectures delivered before 
the Albert Society at Dresden. By Dr Max Von Pettenkofer, Professor of Hygiene 
at the University of Munich, &c. Abridged and Translated by Augustus Hess, 
M.D.,M.R.C.P., London, &c. Cr. 8vo, pp. viü. and 96, limp cL 1873. 2s. 6d. 

PBTÖPI.— Poems, selected from the Works of the Great Hungarian Bard, Alexander 
Petöfi. Translated from the Magyar, with a Biographical and Critical Introduc- 
tion by Sir John Bo wring, K.C.B., LL.D., &c. &c. Fcap. 8vo, pp. viii and 239, 
cL 1866. 6s. 

PETRUCCELLI.— Preliminaires de la Question Romaine de M. Ed. About. Par 
F. Petruccelli de la Gattina. 8vo, pp. xv. and 364, cL 1860. 78. 6d. 

PEZZI. — Artan Philoloot, according to the most recent researches (Glottologia 
Aria Recentissima). Remarks Historical and Critical. By Domenico Pezzi. 
Translated by E. S. Roberts, M. A. Crown 8vo, pp. xvL and 200, cloth. 1879. 6s. 

PHILLIPS.— The Doctrine of Addai, the Apostle, now first edited in a com- 
plete form in the Original Syriac, with English Translation and Notes. By 
George Phillips, D.D., President of Queen's College, Cambridge. 8vo, pp. xv. 
and 52 and 53, cloth. 1876. 78. 6d. 
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PHILOLOaiCAL SOCIETY, TRANSACTIONS OP, pujjlislied irregularly. List of publi- 
catioDS on application. 

PHILOSOPHT (The) op Inspiration and Revelation. By a Layman. With a 
preliminary notice of an Essay by the present Lord Bishop of Winchester, con- 
tained in a volume entitled ** Aids to Faith." 8vo, pp. 20, sewed. 1875. 6d. 

PUNY.t-The Letters op Pliny the Younger. Translated by J. D. Lewis, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Post Svo, pp. vii. and 390, cloth. 1879. 5s. 

PICCIOTTO.— Sketches op AlNGLO- Jewish History. By James Picciotto. Demy 
8vo, pp. xi. and 420, cloth. 1875. 12s. 



u —Chemistry in the Brewing-Room : being the substance of a Course of 
Lessons to Practical Brewers. With Tables of Alcohol, Extract, and Original 
Gravity. By Charles H. Piesse, F.C.S., Public Analyst, Fcap., pp. viii. and 62, 
cloth. 1877. 5s. 

POLE.— The Philosophy op Music. A Popular Exposition of the General Theory 
of the Art, as based on the researches of Helmholtz. Being the substance of a 
Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By Wil- 
liam Pole, Mus. Doc, Oxon ; Fellow of the Royal Societies of London and Edin- 
burgh ; one of the Examiners in Music to the university of London. Post 8vo, 
pp. 336, cloth. 1879. lOs. 6d. 

PONSARD.— Charlotte Corday. A Tragedy. By F. Ponsard. Edited, with Eng- 
lish Notes and Notice on Ponsard, by Professor C. Cassal, LL.D. 12mo, pp. xi. 
and 133, cloth. 1867. 28. 6d. 

PONSARD.— L'HoNNEUR et L' Argent. A Comedy. By Francois Ponsard. Edited, 
with English Notes and Memoir of Ponsard, by Professor C. Cassal, LL.D. Fx^ap. 
8vo, pp. xvi. and 172, cloth. 1869. 38. 6d. 

PRACTICAL GUIDES :— 
France, Belgium, Holland, and the Rhine. Is.— Italian Lakes. Is.— Win- 
tering Places op the South. 2s.— Switzerland, Savoy, and North Italy. 
2s. 6d.— General Continental Guide. 5s.— Geneva. Is.- Paris. Is.— Ber- 
nbse Oberland. Is. — Italy. 4s. 

PRATT.— A Grammar and Dictionary op the Samoan Language. By Rev. 
George Pratt, Forty Years a Missionary of the London Missionary Society in 
Samoa. Second Edition. Edited by Rev. S. J. Whitmee, F.R.G.S. Crown 
8vo, pp. viii. and 380, cloth. 1878. 18s. 

RAM RAZ.— Essay on the Architecture op the Hindus. By Ram Raz, Native 
Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore, Corresponding Member of the R.A.S. of 
Great Britain and Ireland. With 48 Plates. 4to, pp. xiv. and 64, sewed. 1834. 
£2,28. 

RAMSAT. — Tabular List op all the Australian Birds at present known to 
the Author, showing the distribution of the species. By E. P. Ramsay, F.L.S., 
&c.. Curator of the Australian Museum, Sydney. 8vo, pp. 36, and Map ; boards. 
1878. 6s. 

RAND, M'NALLT, & CO.'S Business Atlas op the United States, Canada, and 

West Indian Islands. With a Complete Reference Map of the World, Ready 

' Reference Index, &c., of all Post Offices, Railroad Stations, and Villages in the 

United States and Canada. With latest official Census. 4to, pp. 212, cloth. 

£2, 12s. 6d. 

RA8K— Grammar op the Anglo-Saxon Tongue, from the Danish of Erasmus 
Rask. By Benjamin Thorpe. Third Edition, corrected and improved, with 
Plate. Post 8vo, pp. vi. and 192, cloth. 1879. 5s. 6d. 

RA8K. — A Short Tractate on the Longevity ascribed to the Patriarchs in the 
Book of Genesis, and its relation to the Hebrew Chronology; the Flood, the 
Exodus of the Israelites, the Site of Eden, &c. From the Danish of the late 
Professor Rask, with his manuscript corrections, and large additions from his 
autograph, now for the first time printed. With a Map of Panidise and the 
circumjacent Lands. Crown 8vo, pp. 134, cloth. 1863. 28. 6d. 

RAVEN8TEIN.— The Russians on the Amur; its Discoverer, Conquest, and Colo- 
nization, with a Description of the Country, its Inhabitants, Productions, and 
Commercial Capabilities, and Personal Accounts of Russian Travellers. By E. G. 
Ravenstein, F.R.G.S. With 4 tinted Lithographs and 3 Maps. Svo, pp. 600, 
cloth. 1861. 158. 
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BAVENSTEIK AND Hüllet.— The Gymnasium and its Fittings. By B. G. 
Ra^venstem and John Hulley. With 14 Plates of IllustrationB. 8vo, pp. ^, 
sewed. 1867. 2s. 6d. 

RAVEN8TEIN and Hüllet.— A Handbook of Gymnastics and Athletics. By 
E. G, Bavenstein, F.B.G.S., &c., and John Hulley. With numerous Illustrations. 
Svo, pp. viil and 408, cloth. 1867. 8s. 6d. 

BAVENSTEIK.— On Physical Education : with special reference to 'our Elemen- 
tary Schools. Prize Essay. By E. G. Bavenstein, F.S.S., F.B.G.S., &c. Crown 
8vo, pp. 20, sewed. 1874. 6d. 

BEADE.— The Martyrdom of Man. By Winwood Eeade. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii and 544, cloth. 1877. 78. 6d. 

BECOBD OFFICE.— A Separate Catalogue of the Officla.l Publications of 
the Public Record Office, on sale by Trübner & Co., may be had on application. 

BEDHOUBE.— The Turkish Yademecum of Ottoman Colloquial Language: 
Containing a Concise Ottoman Grammar; a Carefully Selected Vocabulary 
Alphabetically Arranged, in two Parts, English and Turkish, and Turkish and 
English ; Also a few Familiar Dialogues and Naval and Military Terms. The 
whole in English Characters, the Pronunciation being fully indicated. By J. 
W. Bedhouse, M.B.AS. Second Edition. d2mo, pp. viii. and 368, cloth. 
1877. 68. 

BENAN.— An Essay on the Age and Antiquity of the Book of Nabath-«an 
Agriculture. To which is added an Inaugural Lecture on the Position of the 
Shemitic Nations in the History of Civilisation. By Ernest B^nan. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xvi. and 148, cloth. 1862. 3s. 6d. 

BENAN.— The Life of Jesus. By Ernest Benan. Authorised English Translation. 
Demy 8vo, pp. xii. and 311, cloth. 1871. 10s. 6d. 

Ditto. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 311, cloth. 1871. 2s. 6d. 

Ditto. New Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 311, sd. 1879. Is. 6d. 

BENAN. -^The Apostles. By Ernest K6naii. Translated from the original French. 
8vo, pp. viii and 288, cloth. 1869. 7b. 6d. 

BENAN. — Saint Paul. By Ernest R^nan. Translated from the original French. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 422, cloth. 1869. 9s. 

BEPOBT OF A General Conference of Liberal Thinkers, for the discussion 
of matters pertaining to the religious needs of our time, and the methods of 
meeting them. Held June 13th and 14th, 1878, at South Place Chapel, Finsbury, 
liOndon. 8vo, pp. 77, sewed. 1878. Is. 

BHYS.— Lectures on Welsh Philology. By John Rhys, M.A., Professor of 
Celtic at Oxford, Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, &c., &c. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. and 467, cloth. 1879. 15s. 

BIDLE7.— KiMiLARöi, AND other AUSTRALIAN LANGUAGES. By the Rev. William 
Ridley, B. A. Second Edition, revised and enlarged by the author ; with com- 
parative Tables of Words from twenty Australian Languages, and Songs, Tradi- 
tions, Laws, and Customs of the Australian Race. Small 4to, pp. vi and 172, cloth. 
1877. 10s. 6d. 

RIQ-VEDA-SANHITA A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns. Constituting the 1st 
to the 8th Ashtakas, or Books of the Rig-veda ; the oldest authority for the reli- 
gious and social institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the Original Sanskrit. 
By the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., &c. &c. 
Vol. I. 8vo, pp. lii. and 348, cloth. 2l8. 
Vol. II. 8vo, pp. XXX. and 346, cloth. 1854. 21s. 
Vol IIL 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 625, cloth. 1857. 21s. 
Vol. IV. Edited by E. B. Cowell, M.A, 8vo, pp. 214, cloth. 1866. 14s. 
Vols. V. and VI. in the Press. 

BILEY.— Medlsval Chronicles of the City of London. Chronicles of the Mayors 
and Sheriffs of London, and the Events which happened in their Days, from the 
Year A.D. 1188 to A.D. 1274. Translated from the original Latin of the "Liber 
de Antiquis Legibus " (published by the Camden Society), in the possession of the 
Corporation of the City of London -; attributed to Arnold Fitz-Thedmar,^ Alder- 
man of London in the Reign of Henry III.— Chronicles of London, and of the 
Marvels therein, between the Years 44 Henry III., A.D. 1260, and 17 Edward III., 
A.D. 1343. Translated from the original Anglo-Norman of the " Croniques de 
London," preserved in the Cottouian Collection (Cleopatra A- iv.) in the British 
Museum. Translated, with copious Notes and Appendices, by Henry Thomas 
Riley, M. A., Clare Hall, Cambridge, Barrister-at-Law. 4to, pp. xii. and 319, cloth. 
1863. 12s. 
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BIOLA;— How TO Learn Bussian : a Manual for Students of Bussian, based upon 
th^ Ollendorffian System of Teaching Languages, and adapted for Self-Instruc- 
tion. By Henry Biola, Teacher of the Bussian Language. With a Preface by 
W.RS. Balston, M.A. Crown 8vo, pp. 576, cloth. 1878. 12s. 
Key to the above. Crown 8vo, pp. 126, cloth. 1878. 6s. 

BIPLEY. — Sacked Bhetobio; or. Composition and Delivery of Sermons. By 
Henry L Bipley. 12mo, pp. 234, cloth. 1858. 2s. 6d. 

BOCHE.— A French Grammar, for the use of English Students, adopted for the 

Public Schools by the Imperial Council of Public Instruction. By A. Boche. 

Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 176, cloth. 1869. 3s. 
BOCHS.- Prose and Poetry. Select Pieces from the best English Authors, for 

Beading, Composition, and Translation. By A. Boche. Second Edition. Fcap. 

8vo, pp. viii. and 226, cloth. 1872. 2s. 6d. 

BODD.— The Birds of Cornwall. A Contribution to the Natural History of the 
County. By Edward Hearle Bodd. Demy 8vo. In preparation, 

BOOEBS.— The Waverley Dictionary : An Alphabetical Arrangement of all the 
Characters in Sir Walter Scott's Waverley Novels, with a Descriptive Analysis 
of each Character, and Illustrative Selections from the Text. By May Bogers. 
12mo, pp. 358, cloth. 1879. 10s. 

BOSS.— Celebrities of the Yorkshire Wolds. By Frederick Boss, Fellow of the 
Boyal Historical Society. 12mo, pp. 202, cloth. 1878. 4s. 

BOSS.— Corean Primer : being Lessons in Corean on all ordinary Subjects. Trans- 
literated on the principles of the ** Mandarin Primer, *' by the same author. By 
Bev. John Boss, Newchwang. 8vo, pp. 90, wrapper. 1877. 10s. 

BOSS.— Honour OR Shame? By B, S.Boss. 8vo, pp. 183. 1878. Cloth. 3s. 6d; 
paper, 2s. 6d. 

BOSS.--BEMOVAL OF the INDIAN TROOPS TO Malta. By B. S. Boss. 8vo, pp. 77, 
paper. 1878. Is. 6d. 

BOSS.— The Monk of St. Gall. A Dramatic Adaptation of Scheffel's'^Ekke- 
hard." By B. S. Boss. Crown 8vo, pp. idi. and 218. 1879. 5s. 

BOÜOH Notes of Journeys made in the years 1868, 1869, 1870, 1871, 1872, 1873, 
in Syria, down the Tigris, India, Kashmir, Ceylon, Japan, Mongolia, Siberia, the 
United States, the Sandwich Islands, and Australasia. Demy 8vo, pp. 624, cloth. 
1875. 14s. 

BOUTLEDQE.— English Bulb and Native Opinion in India. From Notes taken 
in 1870-74. By James Boutledge. 8vo, pp. z. and 338, cloth. 1878. 10s. 6d. 

BOWLEY.— Ornithological Miscellany. By George Dawson Bowley, M. A. , F.Z. S. 
VoL I. Part 1, 15s.— Part 2, 208.— Part 3, 15s.— Part 4, 20s. 
VoL II. Part 5, 208.— Part 6, 20s.— Part 7, 10s. 6d.— Part 8, 10s. 6d.— Part 9, 

10s. 6d.— Part 10, lOs. 6d. 
Vol. III. Part 11, 10s. 6d.— Part 12, 10s. 6d.— Part 13, 10s. 6d.-Part 14, 20s. 
B07AL SOCIETY OF LONDON (The).— Catalogue of Scientific Papers (1800- 
1863), Compiled and Published by the Boyal Society of London. Demy 4to, 



cloth, per vol. £1, in half-morocco, £1, 8s. ; Vol. I. (1867), A to Cluzel. pp. 
Ixxix. and 960; Vol. II. (1868), Coaklay— Graydon. pp. iv. and 1012; Vol. 
III. (1869), Greathecd— Leze. pp. v. and 1002 ; Vol. IV. (1870), L*H6ritier de 



Ixxix. and 960; Vol. II. (1868), Coaklay— Graydon. pp. iv. and 1012; Vol. 
III. (1869), Greathecd— Leze. pp. v. and 1002 ; Vol. IV. (1870), L*H6ritier de 
Brutille— Pozzetti. pp. iv. and 1006 ; VoL V. (1871), Praag— Tizzani. pp. iv. 



Brutille— Fozzetti. pp. iv. and 1W6; VoL V. (1071), i'raag— Tizzani. pp. 

and 1000; Vol. VI. (1872), Tkalec— Zylius, Anonymous and Additions, pp. 

and 763. Continuation of above (1864-1873) ; Vol. VII. (1877), A to Hyrtl. pp. 

xxxi. and 1047 ; Vol. VIII. In the Press. A Liet of the Publications of the Boyal 
' Society (Separate Papers from the Philosophical Transactions), on application. 
BUNDALL.— A Short and Easy "Wat to Write English as Spoken. Methode 

Bapide et Facile d'Ecrire le Fran^ais comme on le Parle. Kurze und Leichte 

"Weise Deutsch zu Schreiben wie man es Spricht. By J. B. Bundall, Certificated 

Member of the Loudon Shorthand "Writers Association. 6d. each. 

SAMAVIDHInABB&HMANA (The) (being the Third Brfthmana) of the S&ma Veda. 
Edited, together with the Commentary of SAyana, an English Translation, Intro- 
duction, and Index pf "Words, by A. C. Bumell. Vol. I. Text and Commentary, 
with Introduction. Demy 8vo, pp. xxxviii. and 104, cloth. 1873. 12s. 6d. 

8AMÜELS0N. — History of Drink. A Beview, Social, Scientific, and Political. By 
James Samuelson, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo, pp. viii and 288, 
cloth. 1878. 10s. 6d. 
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SAND. — MoLliBE. A Drama in Prose. By George Sand. Edited, with Notes, bj- 
Th. Karcher, LL.B. 12mo, pp. xx. and 170, oloth. 1868. 38. 6d. 

SAPPHO : A Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Stella, Author of "The Kinpj's Strata- 
gem,'' &c. Fifth Edition. With Steel Engraving. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 132, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

SABT0RIU8. — Mexico. Landscapes and Popular Sketches. By O. Sartorius. 
Edited by Dr. Gaspey. With Engravings, from Sketches by M. Bugendas. 4to,. 
pp. vi. and 202, cloth gilt. 1859. 18s. 

SATOW.— An English Japanese Dictionabt of the Spoken Language. By 
Ernest Mason Satow, Japanese Secretary to H.M. Legation at Yedo, and Ishibashi 
Masakata of the Imperial Japanese Foreign Office. Second Edition. Imperial 
32mo, pp. XV. and 416, cloth. 1879. 128. 6d. 

8ATCE.— An Assyrian Grammar for Comparative Purposes. By A. H. Sayce, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 
188, cloth. 1872. 7s. 6d. 

SAYCB.— The Principles op Comparative Philology. By A. H. Sayce, ALA» 
Crown 8vo, pp. 384, cloth. 1874. 10s. 6d. 

SCHAIBLE.— An Essay on the Systematic Training' op the Body.— By C. H. 
Schaible, M.D., &c., &c. A Memorial Essay, Published on the occasion of the 
first centenary festival of Frederick L. Jahn, with an Etching by H. Herkomer.. 
Crown 8to, pp. xviii. and 124, cloth. 1878. 5s. 

SCHTT JiKTl. —The Bride of Messina. Translated from the German, of Schiller iu 
English Verse. By Emily Allfrey. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 110, cloth. 1876. 2s. 

SCHLAOINTWEIT.— Buddhism in Tibet : Illustrated by Literary Documents and 
Objects of Religious Worship. By Emil Schlagintweit, LL.D. With a folio Atla» 
of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Print in the Text. Boy. 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 
404. 1863. £2, 2s. 

SCHLEICHER.— A Compendium op the Comparative Grammar op the Indo- 
European, Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin Languages. By August Schleicher» 
Translated from the Third German Edition, by Herbert Bendall, B.A., Chr. 
Coll., Camb. 8vo. Part L, Phonology. Pp. 184, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d. Part II. ^ 
Morphology. Pp. viii. and 104, cloth. 1877. 6s. 

SCHULTZ.'— Universal Dollar Tables (Complete United States). Covering all 
Exchanges between the United States and Greai Britain, France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Italy, Spain, and Germany. By C. W. H. Schultz, 8vo, cloth» 
1874. 158. 

SCHULTZ.— Universal Interest and General Percentage Tables. On the 
Decimal System. With a Treatise on the Currency of the World, and numerou» 
examples for Self-Instruction. By C. W. H. Schultz. 8vo, cloth. 1874. 10s. 6d. 

SCHULTZ.— English German Exchange Tables. By C. W. H. Schultz. With a 
Treatise on the Cui-rency of the World. 8vo, boards. 1874. Ss. 

SCHWENDLER.— Instructions for Testing Telegraph Lines, and the Technical 
Arrangements in Offices. Written on behalf of the Government of India, under 
the Orders of the Director-General of Telegraphs in India. By Louis Schwen* 
dler. Vol. L, demy 8vo, 248 pp., cloth. 1878. J.28. Vol. II. in preparation, 

SCOTT.— The English Life of Jesus. By Thomas Scott. Crown 8vo, pp. xxviiL 

and 350, cloth. 1879. 2s. 6d. 
SCOTUS.— A Note on Mr. Gladstone's " The Peace to Come." By Sootus. 8vo, 

pp. 106. 1878. Cloth, 2s. 6d; paper wrapper. Is. 6d. 
SELSS.— Goethe's Minor Poems. Selected, Annotated, and Re-arranged. By Albert 

M. Selss, Ph.D. Crown &vo., pp. xxxi. and 152, cloth. 1875. 3s. 6d. 

SERMONS NEVER PREACHED.— By PhiUp Phosphor. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 124, 

cloth. 1878. 2s. 6d. 
SBYD.— California, and its Resources, By E. Seyd. 8vo, pp. 168, with Plates, 

cloth. 1858. 88. 6d. 
8HADWELL.— A System of Political Economy. By John Lancelot Shadwell. 

In 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 660, cloth. 1877. 18s. 
SHAKESPEARE'S Centurie op Prayse ; being Materials for a History of Opinion 

on Shakespeare and his Works, culled from Writers of the First Century after 

Ins Rise. By C. M. Ingleby. Medium 8vo, pp. xx. and 384. Stiff cover. 1874. 

jlI, la. Large paper, fcap. 4to, boards. £2, 2s. 
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SHAKESPEARE.— Hbrmeneutics ; or, The Still Lion. Being an Essay towards 
the Restoration of Shakespeare's Text. By C. M. Ingleby, M.A., LL.D., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Small 4to, pp. 168, boards. 1875. Bs. 

SHAKESPEARE.— The Man and the Book. Part I. By C. M. Ingleby, M.A., 
LL.D. 8vo. 6s. 

'SHAKESPEARE.— A New Variorum Edition op Shakespeare. Edited by Horace 

^ Howard Furness. Roval 8vo. Vol. I. Komeo and Juliet. Pp. xxiii. and 480, 
cloth. 1871. 18s.— Vol. XL Macbeth. Pp. xix. and 492. 1873. 18s.— Vols. 
III. and IV. Hamlet. 2 vols. pp. xx. and 474 and 430. 1877. 36s. 

SHAKESPEARE.— Concordance to Shakespeare's Poems. By Mrs. H. H. Fur- 
ness. Boyal 8vo, cloth. 18s. 

'.SHAKSPERE S0CIET7 (The New).— Subscription, One Guinea per annum. list of 
Publications on application. 

8HERRIN0.— The Sacred City op the Hindus. An Account of Benares in 
Ancient and Modefn Times. By the Rev. M. A. Sherring, M.A., LL.D. ; and 
Prefaced with an Introduction by FitzEdward Hall, D.C.L. With Illustrations. 
8vo, pp. xxxvi and 388, cloth. 21s. 

'SHERRINO.— The Hindoo Pilgrims. By Rev. M. A. Sherring, M.A., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 126, cloth. 1878. 6s. 

SHIELBS.— The Final Philosophy ; or, System of Perfectible Knowledge issuing 
from the Harmony of Science and Religion. By Charles W. Shields, D.D., Pro- 
fessor in Princeton College. Royal 8vo, pp. viii. and 610, cloth. 1878. 18s. 

filEDENTOPF.— The German Calioraphist. Copies for Gorman Handwriting. 
By E. Siedentopf. Obi. fcap. 4to, sewed. 1869. Is. 

8IMC0X.— Natural Law : An Essay in Ethics. By Edith Simcox. Second Edi- 
tion. Post 8vo, pp. xii. and 372, cloth. 1878. 10s. 6d. 

SIME.— Lessino. His life and Writings. By James Sime, M. A. Second Edition. 
2 vols, post 8vo, pp. xxii.-328 and xvi.-358, cloth, with Portraits. 1879. 21s. 

43IMPSON-BAIKIE.— The Dramatic Unities in the Present Day. By E. Simpson- 
Baikie. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, pp. iv. and 108, cloth. 1878. 2s. 6d. 

filMPSON-BAIKIE.— The International Dictionary for Naturalists and Sportsmen 
in English, French, and German. By Edwin Simpson-Baikie. 8vo. To be com- 
pleted in about Twenty-four Nos., at Is. each. 

SINCLAIR.— The Messenger : A Poem. By Thomas Sinclair, M.A. Foolscap 
8vo, pp. 174, cloth. 1875. 5s. 

SINCLAIR.- LovES's Trilogy : A Poem. By Tliomas Sinclair, M. A. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 150, cloth. 1876. ÖS. 

ISINCLAIR.— The Mount : Speech from its English Heights. By Thomas Sinclair, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 302, cloth. 3877. 10s. 

SMITH.— The» Divine Government. By S. Smith, ÄLD. Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo, pp. xii. and 276, cloth. 1866. 6s. 

SMYTH.— The Aborigines op Victoria. "With Notes relating to the Habits of 
the Natives of other Parts of Australia and Tasmania. Compiled from various 
sources for the Government of Victoria. By K. Brough Smyth, F.L.S., F.G.S., 
&c., &c. 2 vols, royal 8vo, pp. lxxii.-484 and vi. -and 456, Maps, Plates, and 
Woodcuts, cloth. 1878. £3, 3s. 

tlNOW— A Thbologico-Political Treatise. By G. D. Snow. Crown 8vo, pp. 180, . 
cloth. 1874. 4s. 6d. 

SOLLINO. — DniTiSKA : An Historical and Critical Survey of the Literature of Ger- 
many, from the Earliest Period to the Death of Goethe. By Gustav Soiling. 8vo, 
pp. xviii. and 368. 1863. 10s. 6d. 

fiOLLINO.— Select Passages from the Works of Shakespeare. Translated and 
Collected. German and English. By G. Soiling. 12mo, pp. 155, cloth. 1866. 
3s. 6d. 

.SOLUNG.— Macbeth. Rendered into Metrical German (with English Text ad- 
joined). By Gustav Soiling. Crown 8vo, pp. 160, wrapper. 1878. 3s. 6d. 

SONQS OF THE Semitio in English Verse. By G. E. W. Crown 8vo, pp. iv. and 
134, cloth. 1877. 6s. 

fiOUTHALL.— The Epoch of the Mammoth and the Apparition of Man upon 

. Earth. By James C. Southidl, A.M., LL.D. Crown 8vo, pp. xii.!and 430, cloth. 
Illustrated. 1878. lOs. 6d. 
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SOUTHALL.— The Becekt Origin of Max, as illustrated by Geology and the 

Modem Science of pre-Historic Archaeology. By James C. Southall. Svo, pp. 

606, cloth. lUostrated. 1875. SOs. 
80ÜTHB8K.— Jonas Fisher. A Poem in Brown and White. By the Earl of Souths 

esk, K.T. Second Edition. 12mo, pp. ix. and 244, cloth. 1876. 68. 
SPEDDIHa.— The Life and Times of Francis Bacon. Extracted from the Edition 

of his Occasional Writings, by James Spedding. 2 vols, post 8vo, pp. XZ.-710 and 

xiv.-708, cloth. 1878. 21s. 
SPINOZA.— Benedict de Spinoza : his Life, Correspondence, and Ethics. By R. 

Willis, BID. 8vo, pp. xliv. and 648, cL 1870. 2l8. 
8PEÜNEB.— Dr Kari, Von Sphüner*s Historico-Geogeaphical Hand-Atlas, 

containing 26 Coloured Maps. Obi. cL 1861. 15s. 
8QÜIEB.— Honduras ; Descriptive, Historical, and Statistical By E. G. Sqnier, 

M.A., r.S.A. Cr. 8vo, pp. viii. and 278, cL 1870. 3s. 6d. 
STATIONERT OFFICE.— PcBUCATiONS OF Her Majesty's Stationery Office. 

List on application. 
STEDHAN.— Oxford : Its Social and Intellectual Life. With Remarks and Hints 

on Expenses, the Examinations, the Selection of Books, &c. By Algernon M. M. 

Stedman, B.A., Wadham College, Oxford. Xhrown 8to, pp. xvi. and 309, cloth. 

1878. 7s. 6d. 
STEELE.— An Eastern Love Story. Knsa Jatakaya : A Buddhistic Legendary 

Poem, with other Stories. By Th. Steele. Cr. 8vo, pp. xii and 260, cL 1871. 68. 
STELLA.— See under Sappho. 
STENT.— The Jade Chaplet. In Twenty-four Beads. A Collection of SongT, 

Ballads, &o. (from the Chinese). By G. C. Stent, M.N.C.B.B.A.S. Post 870, pp. 

viü. and 168, doth. 1874. 5s. 
STENZLEE.— See Gautama. 
STOKES.— GoiDELi0A~Old and Early-Middle Irish Glosses: Prose and Yerse. 

Edited hy Whitley Stokes. 2d Edition. Med. 8to, pp. 192, cL 1872. 188. 
STOKES.— Beünans Meriasek. The life of Saint Meriasek, Bishop and Confessor. 

A Cornish Drama. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by WhiÜey Stokes. 
. Med. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 280, and Facsimile, cL 1872. 15s. 
STEANOE.— The Bible ; is it " The Word of God " ? By Thomas Lumisden Strange. 

Demy 8vo, pp. xii. and 384, cL 1871. 7s. 
STEANQE— The Speaker's Commentary. Reviewed by T. L. Strange. Cr. 8to, 

pp. VÜL and 159, cl. 1871. 28. 6d. 
STEANGE— The Development of Creation on the Earth. By T. L. Strange. 

Demy 8vo, pp. xii-llO, cloth. 1874. 2s. 6d. 

STEANQE.— The Legends op the Old Testament. By T. L. Strange. Demy 8vo, 
. pp. XÜ.-244, cloth. 1874. 5s. 

STEANOE— The Sources and Development of Christianitt. By Thomas 
Lumisden Strange. Demy 8vo, pp. xx.-256, clotn. 1875. 5s. 

STEANQFOED.— Original Letters and Papers of the Late Viscount Stranford 
upon Philological and Kindred Surjects. Edited by Viscountess Strangford. 
Post 8vo, pp. xxii. and 284, cloth. 1878. 12s. 6d. 

STEATUANN.— The Tragicall Historie of Hamlet, Prince of Denmarke. By 
William Shakespeare . Edited according to the first printed Copies, with the various 
Bea4ings and Critical Kotes. By F. H. Stratmann. 8vo, pp. vi, and 120, sd. 
3s. 6d. 

STEATMANN.^A Dictionary of the Old Englis^s Language. Compiled from 
Writings of the Twelfth, Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Centuries. By 
F. H. Stratmann. Third Edition. 4to, pp. x. and 662,. sewed. 1878. 30s. 

STUDIES of Man. By a Japanese. Crown 8vo, pp. 124, cloth« 1874. 2s. 6d. 

SWEET.— History of English Sounds, from the Earliest Period, including an In- 
vestigation of the General Laws of Sound Change, and full Word lists. By 
Hen ry Sweet. Demy 8vo, pp. iv.-164, cloth. 1874. 4s. 6d. 

STED AHMAD.— A Series of Essays on the Life of Mohammed, and Subjects 
subsidiary thereto. By Syed Ahmad Khan Bahadur, CS. I. 8vo, pp. 532, 
with 4 Tables, 2 Maps, and Plate, cl. 1870. 30s. 

TALBOT.— Analysis of the Organisation of the Prussian Army. By lieuten- 
ant Gerald F. Talbot, 2d Prussian Dragoon Guards. Boy. 8vo, pp. 78, cl. 
1871. 3s. 
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TATLEB.— A Retrospect or the Remoious Life op England; or, Church, 
PuritaniBm and Free Inquiry. By J. J. Tayler, B.A. Second Edition. Re- 
issued, with an Introductory Chapter on Recent Development, hy James Martineau, 
LL.D., D.D. Post 8to, pp. 380, cloth. 1876. 7s. 6d. 

TAYLOR.— Prince Deukalion : A Lyrical Drama. By Bayard Taylor, Small 4to, 
pp. 172. Handsomely hound in white vellum. 1878. 12s. 

TECHNOLOGICAL Dictionary of the Terms employed in the Arts and Sciences ; 
Architecture, Civil, Military, and Naval; Qivil Engineering, including Bridge 
Building, Road and Railway Making ; Mechanics ; Machine and Engine Making ; 
Shiphuilding and Navigation; Metallurgy, Mining and Smelting; Artillery; 
Mathematics ; Physics ; Chemistry ; Mineialogy, &c. With a Preface hy Dr. K. 
Karmarsch. Second Edition. 3 vols. 

Vol. I. German-English-French. 8vo, pp. 646. 12s. 

Vol. II. English-German-French. 8vo, pp. 666. 12s. 

Vol. III. French-German-English. 8vo, pp. 618. 12s. 

TECHNOLOGICAL DICTIONARY.— A Pocket Dictionary of Technical Terms 
USED IN Arts and Manufactures. English-German-French, Deutsch-Englisch- 
Französisch, Fran^ais-Allemand-Anglais. Ahridged from the above Techno- 
logical Dictionary by Rumpf, Mothes, and Unverzagt. With the addition of 
Commercial Terms. 3 vols. sq. 12mo. Cloth, 12s. 

TBGNEB.— Esaias Tegn^r*s Frithiof s Saga. Translated from the Swedish, with 
Notes. Index, and a short Abstract of the Northern Mythology, by Leopold 
Hamel. Crown 8vo, pp. vi-280, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d. With Photographic 
frontispiece, gilt edges, 10s. 

THEAtrE Fran(ais Moderne.— a Selection of Modem French Plays. Edited by 
the Rev. P. H. K Brette, B.D. ; C. Cassal, LL.D. ; and Th. Karcher, LL.B. 

First Series, in 1 voL cr. 8vo, cL, 6s., containing — 

Charlotte Corday. A Tragedy. By F. Ponsard. Edited, with English Notes 
and Notice on Ponsard, by Professor C^ Cassal, LL.D. Pp. xii. and 134, Sepa- 
rately, 2s. 6d. 

Diane. A Drama in Verse. By Emile Augier. Edited, with English Notes and 
Notice on Augier, by Th. Karcher, LL.B. I*p. xiv. and 145. Separately, 
2ä. 6d. 

Le Voyage X Dieppe, A Comedy in Prose. By Wafflard and Fulgence. Edited, 
with English Notes, by the Rev. P. H. E. Brette, B.D. Pp. 104. Separately, 
2s. 6d. 

Second Series, cr. 8vo, cl., 6s., containing — 

MoLiilRE. A Drama in Prose. By George Sand. Edited, with English Notes 
and Notice of George Sand, by Th. Karcher, LL.B. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xx. and 
170, cl. Separately, 3s. 6d. 

Les Aristocraties. a Comedy in Verse. By Etienne Arago. Edited, with Eng- 
lish Notes and Notice of Etienne Arago, by the Rev. P. H. E. Brette, B.D. 2d 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xiv. and 236, cl. Separately, 4s. 

Third Series, cr. 8vo, cl., 6s., containing — 
" Les Faux Bonshommes. A Comedy. By Theodore Barridre and Ernest Ca- 
pendu. Edited, with English Notes and Notice on Barriere, by Professor C. 
Cassal, LL.D. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 304. 1868. Separately, 4s. 
L'HONNEUR et l' Argent. A Comedy. By Francois Ponsard. Edited, with 
English Notes and Memoir of Ponsard, by Professor C. Cassal, LL.D. 2d 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 171, cL 1869. Separately, 3s. 6d. 

THEISM.— A Candid Examination of Theism. By Physicus. Post 8vo, pp. x^'iii, 
and 198, cloth. 1878. 78. 6d. 

THOM.— St Paul's Epistles to the Corinthians. An attempt to convey their 
Spirit and Significance. By the Rev. J. H. Thom. 8vo, pp. xii. and 408, cL 
1851. 5s. 

THOMAS.— The Rod in India. By H. S. Thomas. Demy 870, pp. xxiv.-320. 
Illustrated, Boards. 1873. 14s. 

THOMAS.— Early Sassanian Inscriptions, Seals, and Coins, illustrating the 
BEurly EUstory of the Sassanian Dynasty, containing Proclamations of Ardeshir 
Babek. Sapor I., and his Successors. Wifch a Critical Examination and Explana- 
tion of the celebrated Inscription in the H&jf&bad Cave, demonstrating that Sapor, 
the Conqueror of Valerian, was a professing Christian. By Edward Thomas. 
Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 148, cl. 7s. 6d. 
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THOMAS.— The Chbonicles 'of the Pathan Kings of Dehli. Illustrated by 
Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian Remains. By E. Thomas, F.B.A.S. 
With Plates and Outs. Demy 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 467, cl. 1871. 28s. 

THOMAS.— The Revenue Resources of the Mughal Empire in India, from 
A.D. 1593 to A.D. 1707. A Supplement to "The Chronicles of the Path&n Kings 
of Delhi." By E. Thomas, F.R.S. 8^0, pp. 60, cl. 3s. 6d. 

THOMAS. —Sassanian Coins. Communicated to the Numismatic Society of 
London. By E. Thomas, F.R.S. Two Parts, 12mo, pp. 43, 3 Plates and a Cut, 
sd. 5s. 

THOMAS.— J AiNisM ; OR, The Early Faith op Asoka. With Illustrations of the 
Ancient Religions of the East, from the Pantheon of the Indo-Scythians. To 
which is added a Notice on Bactrian Coins and Indian Dates. By Edward 
Thomas, F.R.S. 8vo, pp. viii.-24 and 82. With two autotype plates and wood- 
cuts. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

THOMAS.— The Theory and Practice op Creole Grammar. By J. J. Thomas. 
8vo, pp. viii and 135, bds. 12s. 

THOMAS.— Records op the Gupta Dynasty. Illustrated by Inscriptions, Written 
History, Local Tradition, and Coins. To which is added a Chapter on the Arabs 
in Sind. By Edward Thomas, F.R.S. Folio, with a Plate, pp. iv. and 64, cloth. 
14s. 

THOMAS.— Boyhood Lays. By William Henry Thomas. 18mo, pp. iv. and 74, 
cloth. 1877. 2s. 6d. 

THOMSON.— Institutes op the Laws op Ceylon. By Henry Byerley Thomson, 
Second Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Ceylon. In 2 vols. 8vo, pp. xx. 
and 647, pp. xx. and 713, cl. With Appendices, pp. 7L 1866. £2, 2s. 

THOEBURN.— BANNtf ; OR, Our Afghan Frontier. By S. S. Thorburn, F.C.S., 
Settlement Officer of the Bannü District. 8vo, pp. x.-480, cl. 1876. 18s. 

THORPB.— Diplomatarium Angmcum JEvi Saxonicl A Collection of English 
Charters, from the reign of King JSthelberht of Kent, A.D., DCV., to that of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. Containing : I. Miscellaneous Charters. IL Wills. III. 
Guilds. lY. Manumissions and Acquittances. With a Translation of the Anglo- 
Saxon. By the late Benjamin Thorpe, Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Munich, and of the Society of Netherlandish Literature at Leyden. 8vo, pp. 
xlü. and 682, cL 1865. £1, Is. 

THOUGHTS ON LOiOIC ; or, the S.N.LX. Prepositional Theory. Crown 8vo, pp. iv. 
and 76, cloth. 1877. 2s. 6d. 

TIELE,— Outlines of the History of Religion to the Spread op the Universal 
Religions, by C. P. Tiele. Translated from the Dutch, by J. Estlin Carpenter, 
M.A. PoBt8vo, pp. XX. and 250, cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

TOLHAUSEN.^A Synopsis op the Patent Laws op Various Countries. By A, 
Tolhausen, Ph.D. Third Edition. 12mo, pp. 62, sd. 1870. Is. 6d. 

TONSBEBQ.— Norway. Illustrated Handbook for Travellers. Edited by Charles 
Tönsberg. With 134 Engravings on Wood, 17 Maps, and Supplement. Crown 
8vo, pp. Ixx., 482, and 32, cloth. 1875. 18s. 

TOPOQRAPHICAL WORKS.— A List op the various Works prepared at the 
Topographical and Statistical Department of the War Office, may be 
had on application. 

TORBENS.— Empire in Asia. How we came by it. A Book of Confessions. By 
W. M. Tprrens, M.P. Med. 8vo, pp. 426, cl. 1872. 14s. 

TOSCANI.— Italian Conversational Course. A New Method of Teaching the 
Italian Language, both Theoretically and Practically. By Giovanni Toscani, Pro- 
fessor of the Italian Language and Literature in Queen's Coll., London, &c. 
Fourth Edition. 12mo, pp. xiv. and 300, cL 1872. 6s. 

TOSCANI.— Italian Beading Course. By G. Toscani. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xii and 
160. With table. Cloth. 1875. 4s. 6d. 

TOULON. —Its Advantages as a Winter Residence for Invalids and Others. 
By an English Resident. The proceeds of this pamphlet to be devoted to the 
English Church at Toulon. Crown 8vo, pp. 8, sewed. 1873. 6d. 
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TBÜBNER'S AuERiOAN and Oriehtal Litebart Record. A Register of the most 
important Works published in North and South America, India, China, and 
the British Colonies. With Occasional Notes on German, Dutch, Danish, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and Eussian Literature. The object of the Pub- 
lishers in issuing this publication is to give a full and particular account of every 
publication of importance issued in Ainerica and the East. Small 4to, 6d. per 
number. Subscription, 5s. per volume. 

TRÜBNER.— Trubner's Bibliographical Guide to American Literature : 
A Classed List of Books published in the United States of America, from 1817 
to 1857. With Bibliographical Introduction, Notes, and Alphabetical Index. 
Compiled and Edited by Nicolas Trübner. In 1 vol. 8vo, half bound, pp. 750. 
1869. 188. 
TRÜBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES :— 

I.— Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion of 

the Parsis. By Martin Haug, Ph.D., late Professor of Sanskrit and 

"""^ Comparative Philology at the university of Munich. Second Edition. 

Edited by E. W. West, Ph.D. Post 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi. and 428. 1878. 

168. 

II.- Texts prom the Buddhist Canon, commonly known as Dhamma- 
pada. With Accompanying Narratives. Translated from the Chinese 
by S. Beal, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of Chinese, Uni- 
versity College, (x)ndon. PostSvo, cloth, pp. viii. and 176. 1878. 7s. 6d« 
III.— The History op Indian Literature. By Albrecht Weber. Trans- 
lated from the German by John Mann, M.A., and Dr. Theodor Zacha- 
' ' ' riae, with the Author^s sanction and assistance. Post 8vo, cloth, pp. 

368. 1878. 18s. 
IV.— A Sketch of the Modern Languages op the East Indies. Accom- 
panied by Two Language Maps, Classified List of llanguages and 
Dialects, and a list of Authorities for each Language. By Robert Cust, 
late of H.M.LC.S., and Hon. Librarian of B.A.S. Post 8vo, cloth, 
pp. XÜ. and 198. 1878. 128. 
v.— The Birth op the War-God : A Poem. Bv K&lidasÄ. Translated 
from the Sanskrit into English Terse, by Ralph T. H. Griffiths, M.A., 
Principal of Benares College. Second Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, pp. 
XÜ. and 116. 1879. 6s. 
VI.— A Classical Dictionary op Hindu Mythology and History, :Geo- 
GRAPHT AND LITERATURE. By John Dowson, M.R.A.S., late Professor 
in the Staff CoUege. Post 8vo, pp. 432, cloth. 1879. 16b. 
The following works are inprepa/i'otion— 

Selections prom the Ku-ran. With a Commentary.' Translated by 
the late Edward William Lane, Author of an "Arabic-English Lexicon,'' 
&c. A New Edition, Bevised, with an Introduction on the History and 
Development of Islam, especially with reference to India. By Stanley 
Lane Poole. Post 8vo. 

The Jataka Stories. With the Commentary and Collection of Budd- 
hist Fairy Tales, Fables, and Folk Lore. Translated from the original 
Pali by T. W. Bhys Davids. VoL I. The first part of the Commentary 
contains the most complete account we yet have of the Life of Buddha. 
Post 8vo. 

Chinese Buddhism. A Volume of Sketches, Historical and Critical. 
— * By J. Edkins, D.D., Author of " China's Place in Philology," "Beligion 
in China," &c., &c. Post 8vo. 

Buddhist Records op the Western World, being the Si-Yu-Ki by 
Hyen Thsang. Translated from the original Chinese, with Introduc- 
tion, Index, &c. By Samuel Beal, Trinity College, Cambridge ; Profes- 
sor of Chinese, University College, London. In 2 vols. Post 8vo. 
cloth. 

Passages, Beligious, 'Moral, Prudential, and Narrative, from the 
Mahabharata, and other Sanskrit Works. Freely translated or para- 
phrased in English verses. With an Appendix containing Prose Vei-sions 
of most of the original texts. By John Muir, LL.D. Post 8vo. 

The Gulistan ; or, Bose Garden op Shekh Mushliu'd-Din Sadi of 
Shiraz. Translated for the first time into Prose and Ye^e, with an 
Introductory Preface, and a Life of the Author, from the Atish Kadab, 
by Edward B. Eastwick, F.R.S M.E.A.S., &c. Second Edition. Post 
8vo. 
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TRJJB'SER'S 0BIE:STM4 BERIE&:— In preparation, continued-- ' 

^^ Oriental Reliöions in their Relation to Universal Religion. Bj 
'^""^ Samuel Johnson. First Section — India. Second Section— China. In 
4 vols,, post 8vo. 
The Poems of Hafiz of Shiraz. Translated from the Persian into 
English Verse by IQ. H. Palmer, M. A., Professor of Arabic in the Uni* 
versity of Cambridge. Post 8vo. 
History of the Portuguese in India. Based upon Documentary 
Evidence, now for the first time made available. By J. Gerson da 
Cunha, M.D. Post 8vo. 
Miscellaneous Essats, relating to Indian Subjects. By B. H. Hodg- 
son, late British Minister at Nepal. In 2 vols., post Svo. 
.-^ ■■ On the Vicissitudes of Aryan Civilisation in India. By Dr. J. 
Crerson da Cunha. In 2 vols. , post Svo. 
Indian Tales from Tibetan Sources. Translated from the Tibetan 
into German, with Introductions by Anton Schiefner, of the Imperial 
Academy of St. Petersburg. Rendered into English, with Notes, by "W. 
R. S. Ralston. Post 8vo. 
UNGER.— A Short Cut to Reading : The Child's First Book of Lessons. Part I. 
By W. H. Unger. Fourth Edition. Or. 8vo, pp. 32, cl. 1873. 5d. In folio 
sheets. Pp. 44. Sets A to D, lOd. each ; set E, 8d. 1873. Complete, 4s. 
Sequel to Part I. and Part II. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo, pp. 64, cl. 1873. 6d. 
Parts I. and II. Third Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. 76, cloth. 1873. Is. 6d. 
UNOER.— W. H. TJnoer*s Continuous Supplbmentart Writing Models, designed 
to impart not only a good business hand, but correctness in transcribing. Oblong 
Svo, pp. 40, stiff covers. 1874. 6d. 
UNGEE.— The Student's Blue Book; Being Selections from Official Corre- 
spondence, Reports, &c. ; for Exercises in Reading and Copying Manuscripts, 
Writing, Orthography, Punctuation, Dictation, Precis, Indexing, and Digesting, 
and Tabulating Accounts and Returns. CompUed by W. H. TJnger. Folio, pp. 
100, paper. 1875. 4s. 
UNGER.— Two Hundred Tests in English Orthography, or Word Dictations. 
Compiled by W. H. Unger. Foolscap, pp. viii and 200, cloth. 1877. Is. 6d. phdn, 
2s. 6d. interleaved. 
UNGER.— The Script Primer: By which one of the remaining difficulties of 
Children is entirely removed in the first stages, and, as a consequence, a consider* 
able saving of time will be effected. In Two Parts. By W. H. TJnger. Part 1. 
crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 44, cloth. 5d. 
UNGER.— Preliminary Word Dictations on the Rules for Spelling. By W. 

H. Unger. Crown 8vo, pp. 44, cloth. 4d. 
UNITED STATES' GAZETTEER.— Burley's U.S. Centennial Gazetteer and 

Guide. Edited by Charles F. Kidder. 8vo, pp. 892, cloth. 1876. 12s. 
URICOECHEA.— Mapoteca Colombiana : Catalogo de Todos los Mapas, Pianos, 
Vistas, &c., relativos a la Am^rica-Espafiola, Brasil, e Islas adyacentes. Arre- 
glada cronologicamente i precedida de una introduccion sobre la historia cartogra- 
lica de America. Por el Doctor Ezequiel Uricoechea, de Bog6ta, Nueva Granada. 
8vo, pp. 232, cl. 1860. 6s. 
VAN CAMPEN.— The Dutch in the Arotio Seas. By Samuel Richard Van 
Campen, author of ** Holland's Silver Feast." 8vo. Vol. I. A Dutch Arctic 
Expedition and Route. Third Edition. Pp. xxxvii. and 263, cloth. 1877. 10s. 6d. 
Vol. II. in pi'eparation, 
VAN DE WEYER.— Choix d*Opuscules Philosophiques, Historiques, Politiques 
ET Littäraires de Sylvain Van de Weyer, Pr6c6d6s d'Avantpropos de TEditeur. 
Premiere Särie. Crown 8vo, pp. 374. Roxburghe style. 1863. 10s. 6d. 
Deuxieme S^rie. Crown 8vo, pp. 502. Roxburghe style. 1869. 12s. 
I Troisiäme Sjärie. Crown 8vo, pp. 391. Roxburghe style. 1875. 10s. 6d. 

QuatriJme SÄRIE. Crown 8vo, pp. 366. Roxburghe style. 1876. 10s. 6d. 
VAN LAUN.— Grammar of the French Language. By H. Van Laun. Parts 
I. and II. Accidence and Syntax. 13th Edition. Cr. 8vo, pp. 151 and 120, cl. 
1874. 4s. Part III. Exercises. 11th Edition. Cr. 8vo, pp. xii. and 285, cl. 
1873. 3s. 6d. 
VAN LAUN.— Lemons Gradüäes de Traduction et de Lecture ; or, Graduated 
Lessons in Translation and Reading, with biographical Sketches, Annotations 
on History, Geography, Synon3rms and Style, and a Dictionary of Words and 
Idioms. By Henri Van Laun. 4th Edition. 12mo, pp. viii. and 400, cl. 
1868. 5s. 
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VELASQUEZ akd Simonnä's New Method to Read, Write, and Speak the 
Spanish Language. Adapted to Ollendorff's System. Post 8vo, pp. 558, cloth. 
1866. 6s. 
Key. Post 8vo, pp. 174, cloth. 4s. 

VELASQUEZ.— A Dictionabt op the Spanish and English Languages. For 
the Use of Young Learners and Travellers. By M. Velasquez de la Cadena. 
In Two Parts. I. Spanish-English. II. English-Spanish. Crown 8vo, pp. viii.- 
846, cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

VELASQUEZ.— A Pronouncing Dictionary op the Spanish and English Lan- 
guages. Composed from the Dictionaries,pf the Spanish Academy, Terreos, and 
Saly&, and "Webster, "Worcester, and "Walker. Two Parts in one thick volume. 
By M. Velasquez de la Cadena. Roy. 8vo, pp. 1280, cl. 1873. £1, 4s. 

VELASQUEZ.— New Spanish Reader : Passages from the most approved authors, 
in Prose and Verse. Arranged in progressive order. "With Vocabulary, By M. , 
Velasquez de la Cadena. Post 8vo, pp. 352, cl. 1866. 7s. 6d. 

VELASQUEZ.— An East Introduction to Spanish Conversation, containing all 
that is necessary to make a rapid progress in it. Particularly designed for 
persons who have little time to study, or are their own instructors. By M. 
Velasquez de la Cadena. 12mo, pp. 150, cl. 1863. 2s. 6d. 

VERNON.— American Railroad Manual for the United States and the Dominion, 
containing full Particulars, Statistics, and Maps ; also a History of each Company. 
Compiled by Edward Vernon. 4to, pp. 684, cloth. 1873. 36s. 

VERSES AND Verselets. By a Lover of Nature. Foolscap 8vo, pp. viii. and 

88, cloth. 1876. 2s. 6d. 
VICTORIA GOVERNMENT.- Publications of the Government op Victoria. 

VOGEL.— On Beer. A Statistical Sketch. By M. Vogel. Fcap. 8vo, pp. idi. and 
76, cloth limp. 1874. 2s. 

WAFFLARD and Fuloenoe.— Le Voyage A Dieppe. A Comedy in Prose. By 
Wafflard and Fulgence. Edited, with Notes, by the Rev. P. H. E. Brette, B.D. 
Cr. 8vo, pp. 104, cl. 1867. 2s. 6d. 

WAKE.— The Evolution of Morality. Being a History of the Development ofyl 
Moral Culture. By C. Staniland Wake. 2 vols, crown 8vo, pp. xvi.-506 an*^ 
xii.-474, cloth. 1878. 21s. 

WALKER.— A Statistical Atlas op the United States. By General F. A. 
"Walker, MA. Folio, half -morocco. £4, 4s. 

WANKLTN AND Chapman. — Water Analysis. A Practical Treatise on the 
examination of potable water. By J. A. Wankljm, and E. T. Chapman. Fifth 
Edition. Entirely rewritten. By J. A. Wanklyn, M.R.C.S. Crown 8vo, pp. x. 
and 182, cloth. 1879. 5s. 

WANKLTN. — Milk Analysis ; a Practical Treatise on the Examination of Milk and 
its Derivatives, Cream, Butter, and Cheese. By J. A. Wanklyn, M.R.C.S., &c. 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 72, cloth. 1874. Ss. 

WANKLTN. — Tea, Coffee, and Cocoa. A Practical Treatise on the Analysis of 
Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, Chocolate, Mat^ (Paraguay Tea), &o. By J. A, Wanklyn, 
M.R.C.S., &c. Crown 8vo, pp. viii-60, cloth. 1874. 5s. 

WANKLTN. — Bread and Flour. A Practical Treatise on the Analysis of Bread 
and Flour. By J. A. Wanklyn, M.R.C.S., &c. In preparation. 

WANKLTN.— Air. A Practical Treatise on the Analysis of Air. By J. A. Wank- 
lyn, M R. C. S. , &c. In preparation. 

WAR OFFICE,— A List of the various Military Manuals and other Works 
published under the superintendence op the War Office, may be had on 
application. 

WARD. — Ice : A Lecture delivered before the Keswick Literary Society, and pub- 
lished by request. To which is appended a G^eological Dream on Skiddaw. By 
J. Clifton Ward, F.G.S. 8vo, pp. 28, sd. 1870. Is. 

WARD.— Elementary Natural Philosophy ; being a Course of Nine Lectures, 
specially adapted for the use of Schools and Junior Students. By J. Clifton 
Ward, F.G.S. Fcap. 8vo, pp. viii. and 216, with 154 Illustrations, cl. 1871. 
3s. 6d. 
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WARD. — Elkmentaet Geoloöy : A Course of Nine Lectures, for the use of Schools 
and Junior Students. By J. Clifton Ward, F.G.S. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 292, with 120 
Illustrations, cL 1872. 4s. 6d. 

WATSON.— Index to the Native and Scientipio Names op Indian and otheb 
Eastern Economic Plants and Peoducts, originally prepared under the autho- 
rity of the Secretary of State for India in Council By John Forhes "Watson, 
M.D. Imp. 8vo, pp. 650, cL 3868. £1, lis. 6d. 

WEBER.— The History OP Indian Literature. By Albrecht Weber. Translated 
from the Second German Edition, by John Mann, M.A., and Theodor Zacharaiae 
Ph.D., with the sanction of the author. Post Swo, pp. xxiv. and 360, cloth. 
1878. 18s. 

WEDGWOOD.— The Principles op Geometrical Demonstration, reduced from the 
Original' Conception of Space and Form. By H. Wedgwood, M. A. 12mo, pp. 48, 
• cl. 1844. 2s. 

WEDGWOOD.— On the Development op the Understanding. By H. Wedgwood, 
A.M. 12mo, pp. 133, cl. 1848. 3s. 

WEDOWOOD.— The Geometry op the Three First Books op Euclid. By Direct 
Proof from Definitions Alone. By H. Wedgwood, M.A. 12mo, pp. 104, cl. 
1856. 3s. 

WEDGWOOD.- On tHE Origin op Language. ByH. Wedgwood, M.A. 12mo, 
pp. 165, cl. 1866. 3s. 6d. 

WEDGWOOD.— A DICTIONARY op English Etymology. By H. Wedgwood. 
Third Edition, revised and enlarged. With Introduction on the Origin of 
Language. 8vo, pp. Ixxii. and 746, cloth. 1878. £1, Is. 

WEISBACH.— Theoretical Mechanics : A Manual of the Mechanics of Engineer- 
ing and of the Construction of Machines ; with an Introduction to the Calculus. 
Designed as a Text-book for Technical Schools and Colleges, and for the use of 
Engineers, Architects, &c. By Julius Weisbach, Ph.D., Oberbergrath, and Pro- 
fessor at the Royal Mining Academy at Freiberg, &c. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Eckley B. Coxe, A.M., Mining Engineer. Demy 8yo, with 902 woodcuts, 
pp. 1112, cloth. 1877. 31s. 6d. 

WELLER.— An Improved Dictionary ; English and French, and French and Eng- 
lish. By E. Weiler. Roy. 8vo, pp. 384 and 340, cl. 1864. 7s. 6d. 

WEST ft BÜHLEB.— A Digest op the Hindu Law op Inheritance and Parti- 
tion, from the Replies of the Sästris in the Several Courts of the Bombay Pre- 
sidency. With Introduction, Notes, and Appendix. Edited by Raymond West 
and J. G. Bühler. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 674 pp., sewed. 1879. £1, lis. 6d. 

WBTHERELL.— The Manupactube OF Vinegar, its Theory and Practice; with 
especial reference to the Quick Process. By C. M. Wetherell, Ph.D., M.D. 8vo, 
pp. 30, cl. 7s. 6d. 

WHEELDON.— Angling Resorts near London : The Thames and the Lea. By J. 
P. Wheeldon, Piscatorial Correspondeut to ** Bell's life." Crown 8vo, pp. viii. 
and 218, cloth. 1878. 5b. 

WHEELER.— The History op India prom' the Earliest Ages. By J. Talboys 
Wheeler. Demy 8to. Vol. I. containing the Yedic Period and the Mah& 
Bhftrata. With Map. Pp. Ixxv. and 676, cl. 1867. 18s. Vol II. The Ramayana 
and the Brahmanic Period. Pp. Lxxxviii. and 680, with 2 Maps, cl. 2l8. Vol. 

I III. Hindu, Buddhist, Brahmanical Revival. Pp. xxiv.-500. With 2 Mm)s, 
8vo, cl. 1874. 18s. This volume majr be had as a complete work with the fol- 
lowing title, " History of India ; Hindu, Buddhist, and Brahmanical" VoL 
IV. Part 1. Mussulman Rule. Pp. xxxii.-320. 1876. 14s. Vol. IV., Part IL, 
completing the History of India down to the time of the Moghul Empire, in the 

WHEELER.— Early Records op British India : A History of the English Settle- 
ments in India, as told in the Government Records, the works of old Travellers, 
and other Contemporary Documents, from the earliest period down to the rise of 
British Power in India. By J. Talboys Wheeler, late Assistant Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Foreign Department. Royal 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 392, 
cloth. 1878. 16s. 

WHIST.— Short Rules for Modern Whist, Extracted from the ** Quarterly 
Review " of January 1871. Printed on a Card, folded to fit the Pocket« 1878. 6d. 
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WHITMAN.^-Leaves of Grass. By Walt Whitman. Author's Edition, with Two 
Portraits from Life. Grown Svo, pp. 384, half bound. 1876. £1, 5s, 

WHITMAN.— Two Rivulets. Including Democratic Vistas, Centennial Songs, and 
Passage to India. By Walt Whitman. Author's Edition, with Photograph. 
Grown 8vo, pp. 360, half bound. 1876. £1, öa. 

WHITNEY.— Languaok and the Study op Lanouaoe : Twelve Lectures on the 
Principles of Linguistic Science. By W. D. Whitney. 3d Edition. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xii and 504, cloth. 1870. 10s. 6d. 

WHITNEY.- Lanouaob AND ITS Study, with especial reference to the Indo- 
European Family of Languages. Seven Lectures by William Dwight Whitney, 
Professor of Sanskrit, and Instructor in Modem Languages in Yale College. 
Edited with Introduction, Notes, Tables of Declension and Con jugation, Grimm's 
Law with Illustration, and an Index, by the Bev. B. Morris, M. A., LL.D. Cr. 
8vo, pp. xxii.-318, cloth. 1876. 6s. 

WHITNEY.- Oriental and Linguistic Studies. By W. D. Wliitney. First Series. 
Crown 8vo, pp. X.-420, cloth. 1874. 12s, Second Series. Crown 8vo, pp. xii- 
434. With chart, cloth. 1874. 128. 

'WHITWELL.— Iron Smelters' Pocket Analysis Book. By Thomas Whitwell, 
Member of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, &c. Oblong 12mo, pp. 152, 
roan. 1877. 6s. 

WILKINSON.— The Saint's Travel to the Land op Canaan. Wherein are dis- 
covered Seventeen False Bests short of the Spiritual Coming of Christ in the 
Saints, with a Brief discovery of what the Coming of Christ in the Spirit is. By 
B. Wilkinson. Printed 1648 ; reprinted 1874. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 208, cloth. Is. 6d. 

WILLIAMS.— The Middle Kingdom. A Survey of the Geography, Government, 
Education, Ac, of the Chinese Empire. By S. W. Williams. New Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo. In preparation, 

WILLIAMS. —A Syllabic Dictionary or the Chinese Lanoüaob ; arranged ac« 
cotding to the Wu-Fang Yuen Yin, with the pronunciation of the Characters as 
heard in Pekin, Canton, Amoy, and Shanghai. By S. Wells Williams, LL.D. 
4to, pp. 1336. 1874. £6, 5s. 

WILLIAMS.— Modern India and the Indians. Being a Series of Impressions, 
Notes, and Essays. By ^lonier Williams, D.C.L. Second Edition. Post 870, pp.. 
244, cloth. 1878. 78. 6d. 

WILSON.— Works op the late Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., F.B.S., &c. 
I Vols. I. and II. Essays and Lectures chiefly on the Beligion of the Hindus, by ^ 

the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.B.S., &c. Collected and Edited by Dr. Bein- 
I hold Host. 2 v^ols. demy 8vo, pp. xiii. and 399, vi. and 416, cl. 21s. 

I Vols. III., IV., and V. Essays Analytical, Critical, and Philological, on Subject« 

connected with Sanskrit Literature. Collected and Edited by Dr. Beinhold 
i Bost. 3 vols, demy 8vo, pp. 408, 406, and 390, cl. 36s. 

Vols. VI., VIL, VIII., IX., and X. (2 parts). Vishnu PurÄnä, a System of Hindu 
Mythology and Tradition. Translated from the original Sanskrit, and HIus* 
trated by Notes derived chiefly from other Puränäs. By the late H. H. Wilson. 
Edited by FitzEdward Hall, M.A., D.C.L., Oxon. Vols. I. to V. (2 parts). 
Demy 8vo, pp. cxl. and 200, 344, 346, 362, and 268, cl. £3, 4s. 6d.. 
Vols. XL and XIL Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus. Translated 
I from the original Sanskrit. By the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.B.S. Tliird 

corrected Edition. 2 vols, demy 8vo, pp. Ixxi. and 384, iv. and 418, cL 21s. 
WISE.— Commentary on the Hindu System op Medicine. By T. A. Wise, 
M.D. 8vo, pp. XX. and 432, cL 1845. 7s. 6d. 
: WISE.- Review op the History op Medicine. By Thomas A. Wise. 2 vols. 

Demy Svo, cloth. Vol. L, pp. xcviiL-397. Vol. II., pp. 674. 10s. 
WISE.— Facts and Fallacies op Modern Protection. By Bernhard Ringrose 
' Wise, B. A. , Scholar of Queen's College, Oxford. (Being the Oxford Cobden Prize 

i Essay for 1878.) Crown 8vo, pp. vii. and 120, cloth. 1879. 2s. 6d. 

I WITHERS.— The English Language as Pronounced. By G. Withers, Royal 

8vo, pp. 84, sewed. 1874. Is. 
WOOD.— Chronos. Mother Earth's Biography. A Romance of the New School. 
By Wallace Wood, M.D. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 334, with Illustration, cloth. 
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